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CHm)HOOD AND E^^Y* EDUCATION. 


JT seen* proper that 1 should prefix to the following 
biographical sketch, some mention of the reasons 
. which have made mo think it desirable that I should 
leave behind nae such a memonal of so uneventful a 
•life^AS mina I do not for a moment imagine tliat 
an;^ part of what I have to relate, can be interesting 
to the public as a narrative, or as being connected 
with myself. But I have thought that in an age in 
which education, and its improvement, are the subject 
of more, if not of profounder study than at any 
fonner period of English history, it may be useful 
tliat there should Be some record of an education 
wl^h was unusual and remarkable,' and which, 
•whatever else it may have done, has proved how 
much more than is commonly supposed may be 
taught, and well taught, in those eady years winch, 
* in the comooa modes of what is called instroc* 
tion, are litdp better than wabted. It has also 
seemed to me that in an age of facahdiion in opinions, 

- there may be sumewhat both of inteitKBt and of 
benefiW^ neth^' tile successive ‘phases of as^haiad 
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'vrMdb was always pressing forward^ squalfy ready to* 
team and to unlearn either fmm its own titoughts <a ' 
from those of others.^ But a motiTe which w^ghs 
more with me than either of these, is a desire to* 
make acknowledgment of the debts wMch my 
intellectual and moral development ojves to other 
persons ; * some of them of recognised eminence,* 
others lest knowi^ than they deserve to and ihe 
one to whom most of all is due, ono whom the wcg'ltl 
had no opportunity of knowing. The reader whom • 
these things do not interest, has only himself to 
blame if he reads fiixther, and I do not deidre^ny. 
other indulgence £rom him than that of bearing bi 
ndnd, that for him these pages were not written. 

I was bom in London, on the 20th. of May, 180C, 
and was the eldest son of James Mill, ihe author of 
the History of British India. My &ther, tie son 
of a petty tradesman and (I believe} small tenner, at 
Korthwater Bridge, in the ooun^ of 4ngQS, was, 
vrixen a boy, recommended by his abiJHies to the 
notice of Sir John Stuart, of Fett^caim, one of thflp 
Barons of the Bzchequmr in Scotland, and was* to 
cmwequenoe, sent to toe Uriivmtoty of iBdinhtoi|^ «t 
toe espmse of a temd totaUtehed by l<a^ h/ab ' 
Stuart (too wite of Sir John>St«aitt}4nd sogueetomr 
ladies ter educatoig youa^g men ter toeiStofatote 
Cteurch. He there want 

study, and was Susntod M A ]^iui<tesr, 
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•4bl]9vad>lA» pn^iMtadosi; liaving satisfied^ himself that 
•’he cetild ikot belieTe the doctrines of that or any 
other^TU ^ For a few yeaisjie was a |«xVBte tutoy 
in various femnisB in Scotland, among others that 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale, but ended by taking 
iq> his laridenipe in London, and devoting himself to 
authcNR^p. hTor had he any other means ^ siq^port 
until ISlsIT '^hen he obtained an appointment in the 
Xn<^ Hottsa 

• In tins period of my fether’s life there are fho 
things whtoh it is imposrible not to he stmdc with : 
one ,«f them unfortunately a ^eiy cornnum droum* 
stance, the other a most uncommon one. The first 
^is, that in hm position, with no resource but the ' 
precarious one of writing in periodicals, he married 
and had a'laige&mily ; conduct than which nothing 
could be mere opposed, ‘both as a matter of good 
sense and duty, to the opinions which, at least at 
a later period o£ life, he strenuously upheld. Urn 
other CKroamstano^ is the eftmordinary energy whidh 
•vna required te lead the life he led, with the disad- 
vantages under whidi he laboured firmn the first, and 
with, these tddch he brought upon himself by hfe 
mairisge. It woidd have been no small thing, had 
he dene no aMwethaa to st^port bxfeself and his 
fiMdo^tdiiri^flOttany yeart by wriring, vrithout 
ever beSx^ k or in anj peoomny diffidri%$‘‘' 
hri&g^'mhe’^, ciimai(mfl^4)olh*m |HfiirieS‘ ancL^i 
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religion, which were more odious to all*perso^' uf' 
influence, and to the common run of proslperous 
En glishm en in that g^eration than either before. <or 
since ; and being not only a man whom nothing 
would have induced to write against- his convic- 
tions, but one who invariably threw into eve^hing 
ho wrote, as much of his convictions as he thought 
the circumstances would in any way penmt : being, 
it must also be said, one who nevei did anyri^ng 
negligenriy ; never undertook any task, literary or 
other, on which he did not cohscientioudy bestow all 
the labour necessary for performing it adequartelyi- 
But he, with these burdens on him, planned, com- 
menced, and completed, the History of India ; and 
this in the course of about ten years, a shorter 
time than has been occupied (even by writers who 
had no other employment) in the production of almost 
any other historical work of equal bulk, and of any- 
thing approaching to the same mnount of reading 
andresearcL And to this is to be added, thatduring 
the whole period, a considerable part of almost every 
day was employed in the instruction of his ohiyimti : 
in the case of one of whom, myself, he mcerted an 
amoimt of labour, care, and perseverance n^y, if 
ever, employed for a similar purposa, in endeavour- 
ing to' ^ve, according to his own .C(moe|ttioiiysthe 
hi^ert^oniler<^ intellectual eduoaticHW » > ' 

A man who^ in his bwn pinctice, so 
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’afited up the piincdple of losing no time, was Ckdy 
to adhere. to the same rule in tiie instruction of his 
pupil. I have no remembrance of the time udien 1 
began to ledm Greek, 1 have be^ told that it vras 
w^h^ I ma three years old. earliest recollection 
on the.sabject, is that of committing to memory what 
my fatiier termed vocables, being lists of common 
Greek words, with their signification in English, 
winch he wrote out for me oh cords. Of grammar, 
‘until some years later, I learnt no more than the 

inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but, after a course 

• 

'bf Vocables, proceeded at once to translation ; and I 
faintly remember going tiirough iEsop’s Fables, 
tho first Greek book which I read. The Anabasis, 
which I remember better, was the second. I learnt 
no Latin until my eighth year. At that time 1 had 
regd, under my father’s tuition, a number of Greek 
prose authors, among whom I remember the whole 
of Herodotus, and of Xenophon’s Cyropsedia and 
Memorials of Socrates; seme of tne lives of the 
f)hilosophers by Diogenes Laertius ; part of Lucian, 
and Isocrates ad Demonicum and Ad Nicoclem. I 
also read, in 1813, the first six dialogues (in the 
c<«nmori arrangement) of Plato, from the Euthyphron 
to the Thesetetus inclueive : wHdi last didogue, 1 
vent^ to tiiink„ would have been better bimtted, 
as it was totaHy impossible* 1 should uhderdand it. 
But mv^ther, in aU his teadang, demanded of me 
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not only the utmost that I could do, hut much i^t I* 
could by no possibility have dona Wlmt he was ' 
himself willing to undergo for the sake of my ijis^o- 
tion, may be jud^d from the fact, that I went through 
-the whole process of preparing my 6re^ lessons in 
the same room and at the same table at wjuch ho 
was writing : and as in those days Greek and English 
lexicons were not, and I could make no more use 
of a Greek and Latin lexicon than could.be n^ade 
without having yet begun to learn Latin, I was 
forced to have recourse to him for thd^ 'meanii^ of 
eve^ word which I did not know. This incessant 
interruption, he, one of the most impatient of men, 
submitted to, and wrote under that interruption 
several volumes of his History and aU else that he 
had to write druing those years. 

The only thing besides Greek, that I learnt as a 
l^son in this part of my childhood, was arithmetic : 
this also iny father taught me : it was the task of 
the evenings, and I well remembmr its disagreeable- 
ness. But the lessons were only a part of the da% 
instruction I recmved. Much, of it oon^sted in the 
books I read by myself, and my Other's discourses to 
me, chiefly during our Walka Erom 1810 te the end 
of 1818 we were Uving in Nevdngtmt Gke«i, %6tt an 
almost fustic ne%hbouihood. 

e^asideiable a^ {X»»tant 'exmy^, inid‘iie 
walked habitually ‘b^>re bfeakfm^ m 
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•*grgm lane# toTvards Hornsey. * In tlipse walks I always 
'■’acoompaai^ him, and witli riy .earliest recollections 
otgyegu fields and wild flowers, is mingled that ol* 
the account 1 gave liim daily of wliat 1 liad read 
the day before. To the best of my remembrance, 
this w^ a voluntary rather thoir a prescribed exer- 
cise. I mode notes on slips of paper whil^ reading, 
and from Ihese in the morning -walks, I told tire story 
to Jrim ; for the books were chiefly histories, o? wlrich 
* I read in this manner a great number : Itobertson’s 
histories, Hume," Gibbon ; but my greatest delight, 
'theil and for long afterwards, was Watson’s Philip 
the Second and Thiid. The heroic defence of tho 
Knights of Malta agaiirst tho Turks, and of the 
revolted Provinces of tire Netherlands against Spain, 
excited in me an intense and lasting interest. Next 
to, Watson, my favourite historical reading was 
Hooke’s History of Home. Of Greece I had seen 
at that time no regtdar history, except school abridg- 
ments and the last two or. three volumes of a trans- 
lation of Bollin’s Ancient History, beginning 
with Philip of Macedon. But 1 read with great 
delict Langhome’s translation of Plutarch. In 
English histoiy, beyond tho time at which Hume 
leaves cS, 1 rememb^ reading !Qumet’s History of 
his pirn Time, though I cared littie for anything in 
it except the wars and battles; and fhe historical 
part m ^J'^'Amaual Begi6ierf”‘froia the beginning 
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• • • 
to about 1 ^ 88 , where* the. volumes my&tber bor^* 

rowed for me from .Mr. Bentham left off. J fdt a'** 

lively interest in Frederic of Prussia during his 
^ ® • 
difficulties, and in Paoli, the Corsican patriot ; but 

when I came to the American war, I todk my 

part, like a child as I was (until set, right by my 

father) oft the wrong side, because it was called thfi 

English side. In these *frequent toJks*about the 

books I read, he used, as opportunity offered, to give 

me explanations and ideas respecting civilization,* 

government, morality, mental cultivation, which ho 

required me afterwards to restate to him in my own- 

words. He also made mo read, and give him a 

verbal account of, many books which would not have 

interested me sufficiently to induce me to read them 

of myself : among others, Millar's Historical View 

of the English Government, a book of great merit 

for its time, and which he highly valued ; Moslieim’s 

Ecclesiastical History, McCfie’s Life of Jdbn 

Knox, and even Sewell and Rutty’s Histories of 

tbe Quakers. He -was fond ol putting into mj 

hands books which exhibited men df energy and 

resource in unusual circumstances, stru gg ling against 

• 0 

difficulties and overcoming them: of s^ch works 
I remember Beaver’s African Memoranda, and 
Collins’s Account of the First Settlement oi - New 
South Walea Two books which I never -wearied 
of reading were Anson^ Vo3mge8, so*deli^t^ to 
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•most 7 ouii|^ persons, and d collection (Hawkes- 
‘Vrorth’ai I believe) of Voyages round the World, in 
four volumes, beginning with Drake and ending with 
t/ook and Bougainville. Of children’s books, any 
more than of play tilings, I had scarcely any, except 
an occasional gift from a relation or acquaintance : 
iftnong those I hod, Ilobinson Cnisoe was pro* 
eminent, and continued t'6 delight me through all ' 
'myhoyhood. It was no part, however, of my father’s 
system to exclude books of amusement, though he 
fdlowed them vary sparingly. Of such books he 
possessed at that time next to none, but he borrowed 
seveml for me; those which I remember ai-e the 
, Arabian Nights, Cazotte’s Ambiiin Tales, Don 
Quixote, Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales,' and a 
book of some reputation in its day, Brooke’s Fool 
of Quality. 

In my -eighth year I commenced learning Latin, 
im conjunction with a younger sister, to whom I 
taught it as I went on, and who aftenvards repeated 
the lessons to my- father : and from this time, other 
sisters and brothers being successively added as 
jpuf^, a considerable part of my day’s work consisted 
of this preparatory teaching. It was a part which I 
gi’eatly didiked ; the more so, as 1 was held respon- 
sU^ for the lessons of my pupils, in almost as ftill a 
as for my own : I, however, derived from this 
AinRl|Ji n^ the gr^t ad'vantage, of learning more 
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• 

tl^oroughly* and retaihing more.'kiifcingly tbe tlnuga 
wliidi I \7as set to. teach : pe):ha|>8, too, the practice^ 
it afforded in explaining difficulties to othcp, ipay 
even at that age have been use&L. In oth» respects* 
the experience ol my boyhood is not favouraUe to 
the plan of teaching children by mesms of ' one 
another.* The teaching, I am shre, is very inefficient 
as teaching, and 1 well know. that the I'elation be- 
tween teacher and. taught is not a good inoral 
discipline to either. I went in this manner through 
the Latin grammar, and a considerable part of 
Cornelius Nepos and Ccesar’s Commentaries^ but 
afterwards added to the superintendence oi' these 
lessons, much longer ones of my own. 

In the same year in which I began Latin, I made 
my first commencement in the Gredc poets with the 
Iliad. After I had made some progress in tins, my 
fhther put Pojie’s translation into my handa It ^vas 
the first English verse I had'eared to read, and.it 
became one of the books in. whidi for many years 
I most delighted : I think I must have read it hem 
twenty to thirty times through. I ^diould not have 
thought it worth while to mention a taste appateptly 
so natural to boyhood, if I had not, ns I. think, 
observed tliat the keen enjoyment «of this brilliant 
apeoimen of mmative and veirificaricm . ^ . sot. so 
univec^ with boys, as I should have eaqpednd both 
d pivai and from*, my 'individual eii|>erie)ltea Soon 
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^tifbei: ibis iSine I edmm^oed’Eudlc], anS Bomewhat. 

* later, A%^ra, St3l u^er mj father’s tuition. 

Froiji my eighth to my twelfth year, tlie Latin 
books winch I remember reading were, the Bucolics 
of Viigil, and the first she books of the iEneid ; all 
Horace* except the Epodea; the Fables of Phesdrus ; 
the first five books of Livy (to which from my love 
of the subject I voluntarily added, in my hours of 
leisure, the remiunder of the first decade) ; all Sallust ; 
h, considerable part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; some 
plays of Terence ; two or three books of Lucretius ; 
.s'eveihl of the Orations of Cicero, and of his writings 
on oratory; also his letters to Atticus, my fiither 
I taking the trouble to tianslate to me from tho 
French the historical explanations in Mingault’s 
notes. In Greek I read the Iliad and Odyssey 
through ; one or two plays of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, though by these I profited little ; 
all Thucydides ; the Hellenics of Xenophon ; a 
great part of Demosthenes, dSschines, and Lysias ; 
Ih^CTitus; Anaca’eon; part of the Anthology; a little 
of Dionysius ; several books of Polybius ; and lastly 
^AiTstotle’s Ehetoric, which, as tlie first expresriy , 
scientific treatise on any moral Or psychological 
subject which I had read, and containing many of the 
best observations^ of the ancients on human nature 
and life, my MheV 'made the study with peculiar 
daye, ana thr^ .the matter of it into fiyonplaQ 
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tables. Dbring the same years I learnt elconejitai^ 
geometry and algebra thorougbly, the differential 
calculus, and other ^portiorus of the Eugber,inaibe> 
matics far from thoroughly : for my father,- not 
having kept up this part of his early acqiured know- 
ledge, could not spare time to qualify' hqpself for 
removing my difficulties, and left me to deal with 
them, with little other aid than that of l^ks : while 
*I was continually incvuring his displeasure by my in- 
ability to solve difficult problems forwhidr he did not 
see that I had not the necessary previous knowledge. 

As to my private reading, I can only speak of whht 
I remember. History continued to be my strongest 
predilection, and most of all ancient history. Mitford’e; 
Greece I read continually ; my father had put me on 
my guard against the Tory prejudices of this writer, 
and his perversions of facts for the whitewashing of 
despots, and blackening . of ^ popular institutions. 
These points he discoursed on, exmnplifying. them 
from the Greek orators and historians, with* such 
effect that in reading Mitford my sympathies w^ 
always on the contrary side to those of the author, 
and 1 could, to some extent, have argued the point 
pgainst him : yet this did not diminish the ^er new 
pleasiure with which I read . the* hoq^: B^tah 
hi^iy, both in my old iffivourit^ Boo^e'i;. ih 
l^ergmon, Oontihued to delight ina' 'A 
in B|nl^ ef what is called the dryni^, its ^yl^ 
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JL took groat pleasure in, was *the Ancient Universal 
j History, ihrongk the incessant reading of lyhich, I. 
ha^ my head lull of historical details concerning 
the obscurest andent people, while about modem 
hist<» 7 , except detached passages, such as the 
Dutch War of Independence, 1 knew and nared 
comparatively littl& * A voluntary exercise, to which 
throughout* my bo;^o6d I v'as mrich addicted, was 
what I called writing histories. I successively com- 
posed a Homan History, picked out of Hooke ; ah 
Abridgment of the Ancient Universal History; a 
History of Holland, from my favourite Watson and 
'froin an anonymous compilation ; and in my eleventh 
and twelfth year I occupied myself with writing 
what I Ottered myself was something serious. This 
was no leas than a History of the Roman Government, 
compiled (with the assistance of Hooke) from Livy 
an<J Dionysius : of which I wrote as much as would 
hav»made an octavo Volume, extending to the epoch 
of t^e Licinian I^ws. It wus, in fact, an account of 
the struggles between the patricians and plebeians, 
which now engrossed all the interest in my mind 
which I had previously felt in the mere wars and 
tcmquests of the Romans. I discussed all the con;, 
sti^utibnal poinf# as Hiey arose : though quite igno- 
i^t of Niehuhr’s researches, I, hj such l^hts as my 
lather^ had g^ven me, vindicated the Agrarian liaws 
ok the ev^mu^^ of livy, and upheld^to the hert of 
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my ability,* tbo Horndn Democraiie party. A ’font 
years later, in my contempt d May childidi efforts, I j 
destroyed all these papers, 'not then anticipating th^t I 
could ever feel any curiosity about my first attempts at 
writing and reasoning. My lather encouraged me in 
this useful amusement, though, as I think' jndidously, 
he never asked to see what I wrote ; so that I did not 
feel that in writing it I was accountable to tbiy one, nor 
load the chilling sensation of being under a critical eye. 

But though these exercises in history were never* 
a compulsory lesson, there was another kind of com- 
position which was so, namely, writing verses; and 
it was one of the most disagreeable of my tasks. 
Gr*eek and Latin versos I did not write, nor learnt the 

• 

prosody of those languages. My father, thinking this 
not wortli the time it required, contented himself 
with making me read aloud to him, and correcting 
false quantities. I never composed at all. in Gre^, 
ev^ in prose, and but little in Latin. that my 
father could be indifferent to the value of this ptactice, 
in giving a thorough knowledge of these langurget, 
but because there really was not time iar iti The 
verses I was required to write were Bnglitii. When 
1 first read Pope's Homer, I ambitiously atiempted to* 
compose sometlung of the kiDd,<ai]4 adhievedas 

muoh t\e one book of a oontinuatnm the Biad. . 
Th^^ hri^baMy,, tiie speUtaneous ^ my 

poeticm soadi^on '.wodM \ .Btw|iped;^But. .tim 
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oxcjrcae, begpm firom choice, wlis continue by coin- 
/»an(i * Coaformahly to my father’s usaal practice of ex- 
plaijimg to me, as &r as possible, the reasons for what 
Ifo required me to do, he gave me, for this, as I well 
remejnber, two. reasons highly characteristic of him : 
0110 was,, t^t some things could be expressed better 
and more forcibly in verse than in prose:, this, be 
said, was a*real advantage. The other was, that 
‘ people in general attached more value to verse tlnyw 
it deserved, and the power of writing it, was, on this 
account, worth acquiring. He generally left me to 
clioosemy own subjects, which, as fares I rememb^, 
were mostly addresses to some mjrthological peisonage 
or allegorical abstraction ; but he made me translate 
*into English verse many of Horace’s shorter poems : 
I also remember his giving me Thomson’s “ Winter” 
to read, and afterwards making me attempt (without 
book) to write something myself on the same subject 
'The verses 1 wrote w^re, of course, the merest rubbish, 
nor did I ever attain any fa(^i»y of vmmfication, but 
th 4 practice may have been useful in making it easier 
for me, at a later period, to acquire readiness of ex- 
pression.* . I had read, up to this time, very little 

* In a Babseqnent stage of l^yliood» wben theso exordses hod 
ceased to l)e boznpiUsQiyt most jontlifnl writers I wrote tragedies; 

inripbalfoii Sitakspeam as of Joaama BaiQier 

wliom paj^icnlaiif appeapsd to me one ol 

tko most (^lor^ps of Jidmaa compositionij. I still tliijkk it onaof ibe 
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English poetry. Slmkspeare my father had put- into 
my hands, chiefly for the sake of the liiatorical’ plays; 
from which, however^ I went on to the othera. ,My 
father never was a great admirer of Shakspeare, the 
English, idolatry of whom he used to attacks with 
some severity. He‘ cared little for any^ English poetry 
except Milton (for .whom he had the highest admiiti- 
tion). Goldsmith, Bums, and Gi^y’s Bat'd, which ho 
preferred to his Elegy : perhaps I may add Cowper 
and Beattie. He had some value for S]>euser, and 1 re- 
member his reading to me (unlike his usual practice 
of making me read to him), the first book of the 
Fairie Queene ; but I took little pleasure in it. I'he 
poetry of the present eentury he saw. scarcely any 
merit in, and I hardly became acquainted with any 
of it till I was grown up to manhood, except the 
metrical romances .of Walter Scott, which I read at 

t) 

his recommendation and was intensely delighted 
with ; as I always was with animated narrative. 
Dryden’s Poems were among my father’s books, and 
many of these he made me read, but I never cafed 
for any of them except Alexander’s Feast, which, as 
well as many of the songs in Walter Scott, 1 used to 
sing internally, to a music o £ my own: to »>me of tho 
latter, indeed, I went so far .as to compose airs, which 
1 still remember. Gowp^’s short poems I read with 
some pleasure, bat never got flirinto-the lotigarones ; 
and jQt^thing in the tWo volumes intetesiW me like 
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• the prose account of his three hares. In my tiiiiteehth 
'year I met with dampbell’s poems-, among: which 
Lgchid, Hohenliuden, The .Exile of Erin, and 
'some others, gave me sensations I had never before 
experienced from poetry. Here, too, I made nothing 
of the longer j)oom8, except the striking opening of 
Gertrude of Wyommg, which long kept its place 
in my feeliflgs as the perfection of pathos. 

. During this p'art of my childhood, one of my gr<^test 
rfunusemeuts was experimental science ; in tho theo- 
retical, however, not the practical sense of the W||d ; 
not trying exj)erimeuts — a kind of discipline which I 
have often regretted not having had — nOr even seeing, 
^ but merely reading about tlltem; I never remember 
being so wrapt up in any book, as I was in Joyce's 
Scientific Dialogues ; and I was rather recalcitrant 
to my fether’s criticisms of the bad reasoning rwpect- 
ing the first princijiles of physics, which ubouiids in the 
early part of that work. I devoured treatises on 
Chemistry, especially that of my fiither’s early fnend 
aad schoolfellow, Dr. Thomson, for years before I 
attended a lecture or .saw an experiment. 

From about the age of twelve, I entered into another 
and more advanced stage in my course of instruction ; 

I'' 

in which the main olgec^ was no longer the aids and 
i^plianoes of thought, but the thoughts fhemSelves. 
Thm commenced with L(^,4h which I began at .ohoe 
with the 6]gainoh, nod read it ho the Analytics 

o 
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inclusive, but profited little hy tbe Posterior iaia>' 
l^rtics, which bdong to a branch of speculation I' 
was not yet ripe for. • Contemporaneously with the 
Organon, my father made me read the whole or parts 
of several of the Latin treatises on the . scholastic 
logic ; ^ving each day to Itim, in our ^ifalks, a minute 
account of what I had read, and answering his ml- 
merous and searching questiona After this, I went 
in a similar manner, through the “Computatiojsive 
Lpgica” of Hobbes, a work of a much higher order of 
th^pght than the books of the school logicians, and 
which he estimated very highly ; in my own opinion 
beyond its merits, great as these are. It was his in- 
variable practice, whatever studies he exacted from 
me, to make me as far as possible understand and 
feel the utility of them: and this he deemed 
peculiarly fitting in the case of the syllogistic logic, 
the usefulness of which had been impugned by so 
many writers of authority. I well remember how, 
and in what particular walk, in the', nd^bour- 
hood of Bagshot Heath (where we were on a viiiit 
to his old friend Mr. Wallace, then one of thehfathe- . 
matical Professors at Sandhurst) he first attempted 
by questions to moke me think on the subject, end 
frame some conception of what constituted the utility 
of the syllogistic logic, an^ when I had ^uled'm.tlns, to 
make me understand It by ex^^atiops.’ The explana- 
tions dM not malice theWtter at all clear ib me at the 
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tiina} but they wipe not therefore useless; they ro- 
uminecf as a ni^eus fisr my observation! and reflections 
to biystallize upon ; the import*of las general remarks 
being int^reted to me, by the particular^ instances 
which came under my notice ofterwarda My own 
consciousness Imd experience ultimately led mo to 
appreciate quite as highly as he did, the value of an 
.early practical familiarity with the school logic. I 
kno^y of nothing, in my education, .to ^vhich 1 think 
mys^ more indebted for whatever capacity of 
thinkmg 1 have attained. The first intelle^id 
operation in wliich I arrived at any proficiency, was 
dissecting a bad argument, and finding in what part 
.•the fallacy lay: and though whatever capacity of 
this sort I attained, was due to the &ct that it 
was an intellectual exercise in which I was most 
perseveiingly drilled by my father, yet it is also true 
tliat the school log^o, and the mental habits acquired 
in studying it, were among the principal instruments 
offtto drilling. I am persuaded that nothing, in 
modem education, tends so much, when prcqierly 
Used, to ferm exant thinkers, who attach a predse 
meaning to words and propositions, and are not im* 
^osed on by vague, loose, or ambiguous terms. The 
< boasted influmce of mathematical studies is notiiing 
to it ; for m mathematical processes, none of the 
difficulties CQjxecl ratiocination oeour. It is also a 
study peculiarly adapted to an early stage in the 
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education of philosophical studente, since it does hot 
presuppose th^ow proems of acquiring, experience 
and reflection, valuable thoughts of their own. ’ They 
may become capable of disentangling the intricacies of 
confustxf^ and self-contradictoiy thought, before thmr 
own thinking fliculties are much advanced ; <& power 
which, for want of some such discipline, .many other- 
wise able men altogether lack ; and when they liave 
to answer opponents, only endeavour, by such argu- 
ments as they can command, to support the^ opposite 
conclusion, scarcely even attempting to conflite the 
reasonings of their antagonists ; and, therefore, at the 
utmost, leaving the question, as &r as it depends on 
argument, a balanced one. 

During this time, the Latin and Greek books whidi 
I continued to read with my father were chiefly such 
as were' worth studying, not for the language merely, 
but also for the thoughts. This included miudi of 
the orators, and especially Demosthmies, some of 
whose principal orations I read several times *ovpr, 
and wrote out, by way of exercise, a full analysis of 
them. My father’s comments on these oratiems when 
I read them to him were very instructive to me; Be 
not only drew my attention to the insight 
afforded into Atheniai]^ institutions, and the {oiodples 
of legislation and govermnent whir^ they 
illustiated, but pointed out the skill and art ^ the 
oratm^How everything important to hm purpose 
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•was said at Uie exact moment when he had brought 
."the minds of his audience into the state most fitted 
to, receive it ; how he made ^ teal into tlieir minds, 
* ‘gradually and by insinuation, thoughts which, if 
expressed in a n^pre direct manner would h|jfe roused 
their opposition. Most of th^ reflections were 
beyond my ca^mcity of full comprehension at the 
time ; but they left seed behind, which geminated in 
“ due season. At this time I also read the whole of 
•Tacitiis, Juvenal, and Quintilian. The latter, owing to 
his obscure style and to the scholastic details of which 
many parts of his treatise are made up, is little read, 
and seldom sufliciently appreciated. His book is a 
kind of encyclopaedia of the tlioughts of the ancients 
on the whole field of education and culture ; and I 
have retained through life many valuable ideas which 
I distinctly trace to my reading of him, even at 
that early age. It was at this period that I read, for 
the first time, some of the most important dialogues 
of Plato, in particular the Qorgias, the Protagoras, 
ahd the Bepublic. There is no author to whom my 
father tiiought himself more indebted for his own 
mental culture, than Plato, or whom he more 
frequently recommended to young students. I can 
bear rimilar testimony m r^ard to myselfi IHie 
SoeratK! ntothod, of which the Platonic dialogues are 
the ct^exaro|de^ is unsurpassed as a discipline fbr 
eoirecUng the errors, and up the^confusioDfl 
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inddent to iHe intellectus sibi pe^mw, ike vmde|^ , 
standing which has made up all its bundles oC iutso- • 
ciations under the guidance of popular {duuseolog^. 
The close, searching ettnchua by whi<di the man of 
vague goi|||iiaIities is constrained either to eatress his 
meaning to himself in definite tenns, or to confess 
that he does not know what he is talking about; 
the perpetual testing of all general statemmits by 
particular instances ; the siege in form which is laid 
to the meaning of large abstract terms, by fixing 
upon some still larger class*name which includes that 
and more, and dividing down to the thing sou^t — 
marking out its limits and definition by a series of 
accurately drawn distinctions between it and each of 
the cognate objects which are successively parted off 
from it — all tliis, as an education for precise thinking, 
is inestimable, and all tliis, even at that age, took 
such hold of me that it became part of my own mind. 

1 have felt ever since that the title of Platonist 
belongs by far better right to those who have been 
nourished in, and have mideavoured to practise 
Plato’s mode of investigation, than to those who are 
distinguished only by tiie adoption of .oertain 
dogmatical condutions, drawn mostly ftom the least' 
intelli^Ue of his wmks, and which the chacacter of 
hbmind and writings makes it uncettahr'i^hetherihe 
himsd^ xageided-as anytlung move, thaot peetile 
&Djde8» or philosophic oonjeoturea. 
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• Ih gtdAg' iihtotigh Plato and'Demoeth^&es, emc6 I 
•tiould n«w these authors, as far as the language 
wajg concerned, uith perfect easp , 1 was not required 
(o construe th^ sentence by ^ntence, but to read 
them aloud to my &ther, answering questi<j|)S when 
ashed : ^t the particular attention which he paid to 
eboution {in which his own excellence was ‘remark- 
able) made €his reading aloud to him a most painfhl 
iask^ Of all things which he required mo to do, 
there was none which I did so constantly ill, or in 
which he so perpetually lost his temper with me. 
He had thought nmoh on the principles of the art of 
. reading, espedally the most neglected part of it, the 
inflections of the voice, or modulation as writers on 
' elocution call it (in contrast with articulation on the 
one side, and exjwesaion on the other), and had reduced 
it to rules, gfuunded on the lo^cal analysis of a sen- 
tence. These rules he strongly impressed upon me, 
and took me severely *to task for every violation of 
thorn.: but I even then remarked (though I did not 
v^tuie to make ihe remark to him) that though he 
reproached me when I read a sentence ill^ and told 
me how I ought to have read it, he never, by reading 
il himself, showed me how it ought to be read. A 
defect running •through his otherwise admirable 
modes of kksinictimi, as it did through all his modes 
of thought, yha that of trustzag too much to Ihe m- 
tdlifffaleaeBs of the ahstract,^he& not embodied in 
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the concretk It was at a mw^ later period ol.'m^r 
youth, when practising elocution by mys^, or with"' 
companions of my owix age, that I ^ the fiisjb time 
understood the object of lus rules, and saw the 
psycholo^oal grounds of them. At that time I and 
others followed out the-subject into it^ ramifications, 
and could have composed a very useful treatise, 
grounded on my father's principles. He "himself left 
those principles and rules unwi-itten. I regret that 
when my mind was full of the subject, fi:om sys' 
tematio practice, I did not put them, and our im- 
provements of them, into a formal shape. 

A book which contributed largely to my education, • 
in the best sense of the term, was my father’s 
History of India. It v'as published in the begin- 
ning of 1 8 1 8 . During the year previous, while it was 
passing through the press, I used to read the proof 
sheets to him ; or rather, I read the numuscript to 
Irim while he corrected the proo&. The number oi 
new ideas whidi I received from this remarkable bodk, 
and the impulse and stimulus as wril as guidanha 
given to iny thoughts by its criticisins arid dis^uisiT 
tions on society and civilization in the Hindoo p^^ 
on institutions and the acts of govenuneats im lire 
English part, ihade my early frmiliaisty 
eminently useM to my subsequent psQgrettL' Asd 
though I can petcerve defirienries in it mm lis 
pared with a pmfrict ^Andard, I stall think 
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ihe t^; of tiie most insfraotive l),^i$tones ever 
'‘’wijctten; foul cme of the books &om wludi tDosb 
beneSt^ximy be derived by a n^d in riie course of 

t 

makii^ trp its opiniona 

The Prefiioe, among the most diaxaoteristlo of my 
father’s ynitingi, as well as the lichest in mateiiak of 
thought^ gives a picture which may be ent&ely de- 
pended on, of the sentiments and expectations witlr 
‘which he wrote the History. Saturated as the book 
is widi the opinions and modes <5f judgment of a 
democratic radicalism then regarded as extreme ; 
and treating with a severity, at that time most 
unusual, the Engh'sh Constitution, the English law, 
.and aU parties and classes who possessed any con- 
■ siderable influence in the country ; he may have 
expected reputation, but certainly not advancement 
in life, ]&om its publication ; nor could he have sup- 
posed that it would raise up anything but enemies 
for bim in powerful quarters : least of all could he 
have expected i^vour from the East India Company, 
to whose oommercial privileges he was unquahiiedly 
hostfle,'aad on the acts of whose government he had 
made so many severe comments : though, in various 
ps^ of his bookj he bore a testimony in their &vour, 
whiiidt he lilit tb'be their just due,, namely, that no 
Oi^ietniiieii^. hod on the whole given so mudbi proo^ 
to 'tibe- ext^'Of its lights, of good intention towaids 
stssiflageets ; 'Snd.that if the a6ts of any other Govem<* 
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ment Kad tHe light of pnblidity as o(»npletely lot in* 
upon them, th^ 'wo\ald, in all probability, still le&sf*- 
bear scrutiny. 

On learning, however, in the sprii^ of 1819, about 
a year after the publication of the History, that the 
East India Director desired to strengthen ^ port 
of their 'home establishment which was em|doyed ih 
canying on the correspondence with Ind% my fether 
declared himself a candidate for that employment, {urd, 
to the credit of the Directors, successfully. He was* 
appointed one of the Assistants of the Examiner of 
India Correspondence ; officers whose duty it was to 
prepare drafts of despatches to India, for consideration 
by the Directors, in the principal department of ad- , 
nmiistration. In this office, and in that of Examiner, 
which he subsequently attained, the influence which 
his talents, liis reputation, and his decison of cha- 
racter gave him, with superiors who really desired 
the good government of India, enabled him to a greet 
extent to throw into his drafts of der^tehes, and to 
cany through the ordeal of the Court of Direetora 
and Board of Control, without haviog thsn force 
much weakened, his real opinions on Indian 
In his History he had set forth, for the flrst tlitie, 
many of the true principles of Indien adnuxds* 
txalaon : and his despatches, following hitf B&toiy^ 
did imore than had ever hesa doi^ befi^ to pn-t 
mote the improv^mrt of Zndk, and te^ I^diait 
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to cmdeistand tiuSr buoness. *If a 8elec< 
•lion them 'wme pubUshed, they wouUI, I am 
convin^/jplace his dhaiacter/ts a practical 6tateB> 
maa {oily da’a levd vril^ bis eminence as a i^oala- 
tive tnriter. 

Ibis new enjoyment of his time caused no lelaami* 
tibn in bis attenti(Hi to my edudation. It wsb in tliis 
same year, 1^19, that be took me tbrougb a con^lete 
•course of pobScal economy. His loved and intimate 
fiiend, lUcardo, bad sbortly before published the book 
which fonned so great an epoch in political economy ;■ 
a boede which never would have been published 
or written, but for the entreaty and strong enoourage< 
meat of my father; for lUcardo, the most modest of 
men, Ihoi^h firmly 'oonvinced of the truth of his 
doctrine, deemed himself so little capable of doing 
them justice in exposition and expression, that he 
shrank- £rdim the idea of publicity. The same friendly 

* ^ r 

encoivagement induced ^caxdo, a year or two later, 
to become a member of tlie House of Commons; 
wiiere, dazing th^fbw remaining years of his life, un- 
happily eotdhort in the full vigour of his intell^, he 
roadsKedsomuch service to his andmyfiither’s opinions 
both on pclitidal economy and on other subjects. 

‘Shoc^ Bieaardo’s great work was^already in print, 
no. treatise embodying its doot]ines,m a 

immiitf^'|^leaptie(rs,ha^ Myfrther, 

eatidiastteed inittnieting me m the sdlenoe 
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' < 
by a sort o!f lectures, Wbicb be dd^yered to me iu 
our walka He expounded each day a portioa of the- ■ 
sul^ect, and I gave h}m next day a \mtten acooi,int 
of it, which he made me rewrite over and over again 
until it was dear, precise, and tolerably complete. 
In this manner I went through the whole extent of 
the science; and the written outline, of it which re- 
sulted &om my daily compie rendu, served him after- 
wards as notes from which to write his Elements of 
Political Economy. After this I read Bicardo, giving 
an account daily of what I read, and discussing, in 
the best manner I could, the collateral points which 
offerod themselves in our progress. 

On Money, as the most intricate part of the subject, 
he made me read in the same manner Bicaido’i ad- 
mirable pamphlets, written dming what .was called 
the Bullion controversy; to these succeeded Adaiia 
Smith ; and in tliis reading it was one of my other’s 
main objects to make me apply to Smith’s mpze 
superficial view of political economy, the sup^or 
lights of Bicardo, and detect wlu^ was fidladious.ia 
Smith’s arguments, or erroneous in any of his eondnr 
sions. Such a mode of instruction was ^cdlsntly 
calculated to form a thinkmr ; but it to be 

worked by a thinker, as dose and* v^Cerove asMoy 
'ikther. Ihe path was. a thorny one^ even ^ Ipip, 
and I am sure it was so to me, XM)t!sdthf||^aiDd)l^ 
stnmg interest I took in the subjech waf oft(P» 
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ftnd* berfofid Teason, pro^^ked by my failures in 
' 'bases tvbar^suooess could not have been expected ; but 
iihthe jnsin his method was right, and it succeeded. 
I do not bdieve that any scientific teaching ever was 
more thorough, or better fitted for training the 
faculties, than .the mode in which logic and political 
ecbnomy \rere taught to me by my &ther. Striving, 
even in an exaggerate degree, to call forth the 
' activity of my fixculties, by iqaking me find out 
bverythipg for myself, he gave his explanations not 
before, but after, I had felt the full force of the 
.difficulties; and not only gave me an accurate 
knowledge of these two great subjects, as &r as they 
. were then understood, but made me a thinker on 
both. I thought fbr myself almost from the first, and 
occasionally thought differently from him, though fbr 
a long time only on minor points, and making his 
opinion the ultimate standard. At a laier period I even 
occasionally convinced him, and altered his opinion on 
somfi points of det^ : which 1 state to his honour, 
not my own. It at once exemplifies his perfect can* 
dotff, and the real worth of his method of teaching. 

^ At this point concluded what can properly be 
hailed my lessons : when I was about fourteen I left 
for moS^ than a year ; and after my return, 
thot^ fi&y studies ^rent on under my other’s general 
^fireetion, he ^ns no longer iby schoolmaster, 1 diall 
ifaerifete psuse hete> and tom hack to matters of a 
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'more gen^m nature connected 'witli tbfe part. of my 
He and education induded in the precedbg Veminis-' 
eences. 

In the course bf instruction which I have par* 
tially retraced, the point most superfidally ap* 
parent is the, great effort to ^ve, dtiring the years 
of childhood an amount of knowledge in wh&t are 
considered the higher branches of education, which is 
seldom acquired (if acquired at all) until the age of 
manhood. The result of the experiment shows the 
ease with which this may be done, and places in a 
strong light the wretched waste of so many precious 
years as are spent in acquiring the modicum of Latin 
and Greek commonly taught to schoblboyB ; a waste 
wiiich has led so many educational rdTormers to 
entertain the ill-judged proposal of discarding these 
languages altogether from general education. If I 
had been by nature extremely quidk of appreheninhn, 
or had possessed a very accurate and retentive 
memory, or were of a remarkably active and 
character, the trial would not be condudve | but in all 
these natural gifts I am rather below than above par ; 
what I could do, could assuredly be done by any 
boy or girl of average capacity and hedthy phydcal 
constitution : and if I have accomplished ahything, ^ 
owe it^ among other fortunate (mxxiinfitan^ io 
fhet that throqgh ^e early trairdr^ bestowed <m me 
by my '&,ther, I started, I may fiurly say, with an 
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sidvaaitage ft ^jiiaiter of ft ’centoiy oier my cop- 
'tempownoft 

There was one cardinal poipt in this training, of 
Vluch I have already ^ven some indication, and 
which* more 'than anything else, was the cause 
of '«jhatever good it -effected. Most boys or youths 
‘Mfho have had much knowledge drilled into them, 
have their* mental capacities not stiengthmiod, 
but, overlaid by it. Tlxey are crammed with mere 
^ts, and with the opinions or phrases of other 
people, and these are accepted as a substitute fi>r the. 
power to form opinions of their own : and thus fixe 
sons;of eminent fathers, who have spared no poms in 
^ their education, so often grow up mere paxroters of 
vrhat they have learnt, incapable of using their minds 
except in the furrows traced for them. Mine, how- 
^v^, was not an education of cram. My &ther 
never permitted anything which 1 learnt to de- 
generate into a mere exer 9 ise of memory. He strove 
to make the understanding' not only go along with 
every step,of the teaching, hut, if possible, precede it. 
^ftytihing which could he found out by thinking I 
nevOT was told, mxtil I had exhausted ^my efforts to 
%nd ijt out for myself As &r as I can trust my 
life^^hiapce, I»ac^uitted mysdf very lamely in this 
|^|epsur|^n^t ; my recollection of such matters is 
i|i!tiaost whoUy^l^ fyiures, ha^y ever of success. It 
^ tri|ft,,t>^J^ui^ire8 were often ib things in whi^ 
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success in ‘SO % §e^:-^1»3r 
almoi^ u^possiH^ 1 «V^nie time in 

thirtemth year, 'on piy Mppi^iingf tif -use the \^ord 
idea, he asked me what an idea was ; and expressed 
some <Hspleasure at my ineffectual -efforta to define 
the word: I recollect also his indication at my 
ui»^ the common expression that somethiog - was 
true in theory but required correction 'in practice; 
and how, after making me vainly strive to define the 
<iWjBrd theory, he ex|)lained,its meaning, and showed 
the fallacy of the vulgar form of speech which I had 
used ; leaving me fully persuaded that in ■ being 
unable to give a correct de:^ition a£ Theory, and in 
speaking of it as something which might be at 
variance with practice, I had shown unparalleled 
ignorance. In this he seems, and perhaps was, very 
unreasonable; but I think,, only in being angry^ at 
my failure. A pupil from whom npthinig is ever 
demanded which he cannot do," never does all he can. 

One of the evils most liable, to atteiid on any sort 
of early ;proficiency, and which often 'fatajlj^ Wights 
its promise, my father most anxiouWy guarded 
against. This was self-copc^it. He kept me, with 
extreme vi^lance, out of the way of hearh^ tnysdil 
praised, or of being, led‘to make selffiat^^ihig com- 
par|s<ms between myself a^ othersr - 
mtMPixiQise unth me I Pot^d derive n<n^ huhh 

' ' * -* • ''y ' ' * ’ . ' " li' 

huiWblPiepimim ol^m;]^Wf ; and .standard tff 
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pariAOU h» i)pL^7)i8Mi4iot other 

,people*^t bu(/ ithai a piaa ought io do. 

He ^mple^y^aveoeedi^'XQ pri^i^nrvlng me h<m the 
sort of mfltteeces he so much dreaded. I was aot et 
all aware that my attsdumeots were anything rm- 
usual at my aga If I accidentally had my attention 
drawn to the fJwst that some other boy 'knew lees 
than myself-^which happened less often than might 

• be imagined — I concluded, not that I knew much, but 
t\iat !&e, for'some reason or other, knew little, or thet 
his knowledge was of a different kind from mina" 
My state of mind was not humility, but neither wae 
it arrogance. I never thought of saying to myself, 

I am, or 1 can do, so and sa I neither estimated 
<myself highly nor lowly : I did not estimate myself 
at all If I thought anything about myself, it 

^was that I was rather backward in my studies, 
since I always^ found myself so, in comparison 
Avith what* my father 'expected from me. I assert, 
this \rith confidence, though it was not the impression 
of various pecsQBS who saw me in my dh|[dhood. 
They, as I have since found, thought me greatly 
atul disagre^bly self-conceited; probably because 
I*was ds^utatiotui, and did not scruple to 
direct cimtmdiotipns to things which I heaod sakL 

* 1 stt^KMW ^ eicquifed this ba^ habit from having 
been eitiaoifrt^gieid in .an ui^usiial degree to talk on 

iny sge^ and.^^ grs^ F«nMmu. 
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wkile 1 n^er had iiusulcated on me the usual respect 

for them. Mj father did not correct this ill-Jn^eding 
and impertinence, probably from not bemg aware of 
it, for I was always too much in awe of him to be 
otherwise than extremely subdued and quiet in his 
presenca Tet with all this 1 had no notion of any 
superiority in myself ; and well was it for me that I 
had not. I remember the veiy place in Hyde* Park 
where, in my fourteenth year, on the eve of leaving 
my father’s house for a long absence, he told me that 
I should find, as I got acquainted with new people, 
that I had been taught many things which youths of 
my age did not commonly know; and that many 
persons would be disposed to talk to me of this, and 
to compliment me upon it. What other things h& 
said on this topic I remember very imperfectly ; but 
' he wound up by saying, that whatever I knew more 
than others, could not be ascribed to any merit in 
me, but to the very unusuaS advantage' which had 
fallen to my lot, of having a fiither who w%s aide 
to teach me, and willing to givo the Uecessaiy trouble 
and time ; that it was no mattm: of praise to me, if I 
knew more than those who had not had a similar ad» 
vantage, but the deepest disgraoe^to me if Idid not. I 
, have a distinct remembrance, that the su|gg;astion thus 
for the first time made to me, that I knew more than' 
other youths who were considered wdi eduicatdd, was 
tb me « piece of Infrimatiion, to whidi,'a8 td all other 
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things wH(^ fn 7 *’fatihea: tokl'ine, I gave implimt 

. Credence, but 'vvMoh did noi at all impress me as a 

# • 

pei^on^ ntatter. I fait no disposition to glorify 
tays^f upon the ciroumstance that there were other 
persons who did not know what I knew ; nor had I 
ever flatteJed myself that my acquirements, whatever 

a V 

they might be, were any merit of mine : but, now 
when iDiy attention was called to ,the subject, I f^t 
that what my lather had said respecting my peculiar 
advantages was exactly the truth and comnnon sense 
of the matter, and it fixed my opinion and feeling 
frem that time forward. 

It is oyident that this, among many other of iJie pur- 
poses of my fiither’s scheme of education, could not 

0 

* have been accomplished if he had not carefiiUy kept 
me firom having any great amount of intercourse with 
. other boys. He was earnestly bent upon my escaping 
not only the corrupting influence which boys exercise 
over boys,* but the dontagion of vulgar modes of 
thought and feeling ; and for this he was willing 
that 1 should pay the price of inferiority in the 
acoom^plishments which schoolboys in all countries 
<^efly cultivate. The deficiencies in my education 
were principally im the things which boys leum from 
being tan;^ out to shift for themsdves, and firom 
being bteught together in large numbers. Frmn 
tem|branee and muoh*'walk^, I grew up healthy 
' and hazd^i though dot .muscular ; but I opuld do no 

D 2 
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fe£tts of skill or phj'Bibal strength, and knew npue (tf 
the ordinary bodily exercisea. It was not that play'; • 
or time for it, was revised ma Though no holidays 
were allowed, lest the habit of work should be 
broken, mid a taste for idleness acquired, I had ample 
leisure in every day to amuse myself ; but w I had 
no boy ’companions, and the animal need of physic 
activity was satisfied by walking, my amusements, 
which were mostly solitary, were in general, of a quiet, 
if not a bookish turn, and gave little stimulus to any 
other kind even of mental activity than that which was 
already called forth by my studies : I consequently 
remained long, and in a less d^ee hav» always 
remained, inexpert in anything requiring manual 
dexterity; my mind, as well as my hands, did its 
work very lamely when it was applied, or ought to 
have been applied, to the practical details which, as 
they are the chief interest of life to the majority of 
men, are also the things in which whatever mental 
capacity they have, driefly shows itsdf : I* was 
constantly meriting reproof by inattention, inobser- 
vance, and general slackness of mind in matters of 
daily life. My fiither was the extreme opposite m 
these particulars: his senses and mental faculties 
yrere always on the alert ; he carried decasion and 
'Sneigy of character iri his whole mannnr aipdr into 
eveSy action of life : mid fhist as much )eu| hts t^ents, 
ccortpbuted to the strdbg iinpression which he always 
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raeudjs upon tihose with whom he came into personal 
* contact.* But the children of energetic parentSi 
quently grow up unenergetic, lieoause tliey lean on 
their parents, and the parents are energetic for them. 
The education which my lather gave me, was in 
itself much more fitted for training me to know than 
to do. Hot^that he was unaware of my deficiencies ; 
both as a boy and as a youth I was incessantly 
smarting rmder his severe admonitions on the 
subject. . There was anything but insensibility or 
tolerance on his port towards such shortcomings: 
but, while he saved me from the demoralhsing effects 
of school life, he made no effort to provide me with 
,*any sufficient substitute for its piacticalizing in- 
fluences. Whatever qualities he himself, probably, 
had acquired without difficulty or special training, 
he seems to have supposed that I ought to acquire 
as eamly. . He had not, I think, bestowed the same 
amount of thought and attention on this, as on most 
other branches of education ; and here, as well in 
BOme*other points of my tuition, he seems to hava 
eocpeoted effects without causea 
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MORAL mFLTTENCBS IN EARLY YOUTH. MY :^ATHER’s 
' CHARACTER AND OPINIONS 

« 

TN my education, as in that of everyone, the moral 
influences, -which are so much more importaiit 
than all others, are also the most complicated, and -the 
most difficult to specify -with any approadb to com- 
pleteness. Without attempting the hopeless task oi* 
detailing the circumstances by which, in this rei^ect» 
my early chaiRcter may have been shaped, 1 shall 
conflne myself to a few leading points, which form an, 
indispensable part of any true account of my educa- 
tion. 

I was brought up flom th& first -without any re- 
ligious belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the jtexm. 
My father, educated in the creed of Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, had by his o-wn studies and reflections 
been early led to reject not only the bdief in £eve- 
> lation, but the foundations of what is cconmonly called 
Natural *Beligion. I have heard him say, that the 
Wning point of his mind on the suligeet was readu^ 
Butler's Analogy. T^at woik,*^ of which he *alw«^ 
t)ontin\ied to speak with respect, kept lum, as he 
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ElUid,>.for some coiisiderable ti&ie, a beli^er in ibe 

• divine autboniy of Christianity ; by proving to bim, 
that w]iatever are the difficulties in bdieving that 
tbe Old and New Testaments proceed from, or record 
the acts of, a perfectly wise and good being, the same 
and stiU^greater difficulties stand in the way of tl& 
belief, that a being of such a character can baA^e been 
tbe Maber of tbe universa He considered Butler’s 
argument as conclusive against tbe only opponents 
for whom it was intended. Those who admit an 
omnipotent as well as perfectly just and benevolent 
maker* and ruler of such a world as this, can say 
little against Christianity but what can, with at least 
equal force, be retorted against themselves. Finding, 
therefore, no baiting place in Deism, be remained in 
a state of perplexity, \intil, doubtless after many 

• struggles, be yidded to the conviction, that, concern- 
ing tbe origin of things nothing whatever can be 
known. ^Hiis is tbe only correct statement of bis 
opinion; for dogmatic atheism be looked upon as 
absurd ; as most of those, whom the world has con- 
sidered Atheists, have alwa 3 rs done. These parti- 
culars are important, because they show that my 
fiiitber^s rejection of all that is called religious belief, 

• was not, &8 many might suppose, primarily a mottw 
ii Icgic ami evidence : tbe grounds of it were morat 
stOl more t]iab inteUeetual He foimd it imposeoble 
to believe that a world so full of evil was the work 
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of an Author oombiiung infinite power with p^fecTc 

1 

goodness and righteousness His inteUect cspumed 
tibe subtleties by which men attempt to blind, tbem- 
sdves to this open contradiction, l^e Sabsean, or 
Manichsean theoiy of a Good and an Evil ^Principle, 
Struggling against each other for the government of 
the universe, he would not have equally condemned ; 
and I have heard him express surprise, that no one 
revived it in our time. He would have regarded it 
as a mere hypothesis ; but he would have ascribed to 
it no depraving influence. As it was, his aversion 
to religion, in the sense usually attached to tho term, 
was of the same kind with that of Lucretius : he 
regarded it with the feelings due not to a mere 
mental delusion, but to a great moral evil He 
looked upon it as the greatest enemy of morality: 
first, by setting up fictitious excellences, — belief in 
creeds, devotional feelings, and ceremonies, not con- 
nected with the good of human-kind, — and causing 
these to be accepted as substitutes for genuine 
\^ues: but above all, by radically vitiating the 
standard of morals ; making it consist in domg the 
will of a being, on whom it lavishes indeed ell ihe 
phrases of adulation, but whom in sober truth xt 
depicts as eminently hateful I ‘have a hui^ditd 
^llmes heard him say, that ah i^ges aad. nHUcam 
have represented theijr* gods as In tk eon* 

staatljr vacreasiiig prsgression* that TOfciwI have 
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^ne .<m adding trait after trait* iiU they rhadbed the 
• fnost perfe<;{i conception of wickedness which the 
hnoianmind can deidse, and have called this God, 
and prostmted themselves before it. This ne plus 
idtra of wickedness he considered to be embodied in 
what is commonly presented to mankind as 'the 
cifeed of Cliristianity. Think (he used to say) of a 
.being who would make a Hell— -who would create 
the human race with the infeJlible foreknowledge, 
end therefore with the intention, that the great 
majority of them were to be consigned to horrible 
and everlasting torment. Tlie time, I believe, is 
drawing near when this dreadful conception of an 
.object of worship will be no longer identified with 
Christianity ; and when all persons, with any sense 
of moral good and evil, will look upon it with 
th^ same indignation with which my fiither regarded 
it. My ftrther was as well aware as any one that 
ChiistianB do not, in 'general, undergo the demora- 
lizing consequences which seem inherent in such a 
creed, in the mourner or to the extent which might 
have been expected from it. The some slovenliness 
of thought, and subjection of the reason to ftars, 
wishesi, and aftections, which eimble them to accept a 
theory .involving a contradiction in terms, prevents 
'^(h^ frekn petreelvihg the logical consequences of the 
themy;^ is the fhcUity with vdiioh mankind 
nod the same t^me tilings inconsutenfe 
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-with one another, enii so few are those who .dra^S* 
from what they receive as truths, any QpnsequenceS * 
but those recommended to them by their foelisgs, 
that multitudes have held the undoubting belief in 
an Omnipotent Author of HeU, and have nevertheless 
identified that being with the best conception they 
were able to form of perfect goodness. Their worslup 
was not paid to the demon which suefi a Being as 
they imagined would really be, but to their own ideal 
of excellence. The evil is, that such a belief keeps 
the ideal wretchedly low; and* opposes the most 
obstinate resistance to all thought which *has a 
tendency to raise it higher. Believers shrink fiord 
every train of ideas which would lead the mind to a^, 
clear conception and an elevated standard of ex- 
cellence, because they feel (even when they do not 
distinctly sec) that such a standard would oonfiict ' 
with many of the dispensations of nature^ and witli 
much of what they are accustomed to consider as the 
C^istian creed. And thus morality contiaues a 
matter of blind tradition, with no consistent principle, 
nor even any consistent feeling, to guide it 

It would have been wholly incoirsistent with my 
Other's ideas of duty, to allow me to aoq^uire im- 
pressions contrary to his oonvictidns and feelmgs 
'zespeoting religion : and he impr^sed upon 196 ftend 
t£Le fihst, that the manner in whidi the jnidd cams 
into ezistenoe was a sUbject on whadh nothipgf trad 
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^dwa,: itiAt tlie qu^tion, “ '\^o made me V* oaxihot 

• oe axuswered) because we have ao experieaoe or 
autheatio iaformatioa from which to answer it ; and 
that aay answer only throws the difficulty a step 
iurthm:' bade, since the question immediately presents 
itself, “ yfiio m§de God T He, at the same time, took 
caie that I should be acquainted with what luad been 
thought by mankind on these impenetrable problema 
t have mentioned at how early an age Jie made me a 
reader of ^ecclesiastical history ; and he taught me to 
take the strongest interest in the Hefoimation, as the 
gr^t sCnd decisive contest against priestly tyranny fo» 
liberty of thought. 

I am thus one of the very few examples, in this 
country, of one who has, not thrown off religious 
belief, but never had it : I grew up in a negative 

* state with regard to it. I looked upon the modem 
exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, as some- 
thing which in no way concerned me. It did not 
seemrto me more strange that English people should 
beHeve what 1 did not, than that the men I read of 
in Herodotus should have done so. History had 
ngade the variety of opinions among mankind a &ct 

to me, and this was but a prolongation of 
^t. This*point in my early education had, 
howev^, indident^y one bad consequmce deserving 
notica ' In^ving me an opinion contrary to that of 
the thought It notary to give it 
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aa one which could not prudently be avowed, to the 
world. Tliis lesson of keeping my <Ahoughts to 
myself, at that early age, was attended with some 
moral disadvantages ; though my limited intercourse 
with strangers, especially such as were likely to speak 
to me on leligion, pi’evented me from being placed in 
the alternative of a\ow,il or hypociisy. I remember 
two occasions in my boyhood, on which I felt myself 
in tliis alteinfitivo, and in both cases I avowed my 
disbelief and defended it. My opponents woio boyS, 
considerably older than in)' self; one of them I 
eertainly staggered at the time, but the suliject was 
never renewed between us : the other who was sur- 
prised and somewhat shocked, did lus best to* 
convince me for some time, without effect. 

The great advance in liberty of discussion, which 
is one of the most important differences between- the 
present time and that of my childhood, gveatly 
altered the moralities of this question ; and I think 
that few men of my father’s intellect and public i^irit, 
holding with such intensity of moral conviction as he 
did, unpopular opinions on religion, or on any other 
)f the great subjects of thought, would now either 
fnactise or inculcate the withholding of them fimn 
the world, unless in the cases, booommg fbWer evegry 
da^, in which frankness on these sidgeots. wanH 
'Either tick the loss of fheans of sttbasteitee^ or would 
amount to exclusion from some eiphere of uaefidness 
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ffeculiaxly suitaUe to the capadties of the Individual 
• 0n religion jn particular the time appears to me to 
have come, when it is the duty of all who being 
qualified in point of knowledge, havo on mature 0 (^- 
sideration satisfied themsdves that the current 
opinions jare not only false but hurtful, to make ihdr 
dissent known ; at least, if they are among those 
whose station or reputation, gives their opinion a 
diangp of being attended io. Such an avowal would 
put an end, at once and lor over, to the vulgar 
prejudice, that what is called, very improperly, 
mibelief, is coiuiocted with any bad qualities either 
of mind or heart. The world would be astonished if 
it knew how great a proportion of its brightest orna- 
ments — of those most distinguislied even in popular 
estimation for wisdom and virtue — are complete 
•scejitics in religion; many of them refinining from 
avowal, less from personal considerations, than from 
a conscientious, though now in my opinion a most 
mistaken apprehension, lest' By speaking out what 
would tend to weaken existing beliefs, and by con- 
sequence (as they suppose) existing restraints, they 
should do harm instead of good. 

Of uobelieverB (so called) as well as of believers, 
th^ axe many s^Seci^, including almost every variety 
Qf’inor4 typa But the best jamong them, as no one 
who has had ’ opportunities of really knowing them * 
will hesitate to alSmt, are mdie genuinely rel^ioui^ 
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in the bcikt sense of the word religion, than, those 
who exolnsivdj arrogate to themselves '^e titlk 
The liberality of the age, or in other Wo.rd8 the 
weakening of the obstinate prejudice whicli makes 
men tmable to see what is before their eyes because 
it is contrary to their expectations, has caused it to bo 
very commonly admitted that a Deist may be 
truly religious : but if religion stands lor any graces 
of character and not for mere dogma, the as^rtion 
may equally be made of many whose belief is fer 
short of Deism. Though they may think the proof 
incomplete that the muverse is a work of design, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it can 
have an Author and Governor who is absolute in powef 
as well as perfect in goodness, they have that which 
constitutes the piincipal worth of all religions what- 
ever, an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to which 
they habitually refer as the guide of their conscience ; 
and this ideal of Good is usually &r nearer to perfec- 
tion than tlie objective Deity of those, who <thmk 
themselves obliged to find absolute goodn^ in the 
author of a world so crowded with sufiering iHIkid 
so deformed by injustice as ours. 

My father’s moral convictions^ wholly diaseveied 
(rom religion, were veiy much,of *the of 

tibflse of the Greek philosophers ; and were 
with the force and decision which diaT9chM|s|i^ eU 
that came from hun. ^en jit the very eatly age 'at 
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‘frhic^ I tead’mth huii) the MefhorabiHa of XebopKon, 

. Z imlabed tibat work and from bis comments a 
deeip r^pect for tbe character of Socrates ; who stood 
ih my mind as a model of ideal excellence : and I 
welfo^ember how my father at that time impressed 
upon me fire lesson of the “Choice of Hercules.” 
At a somewhat later period the lofty moral standard 
exhibited in'the writings of Plato operated upon me 
with^ great force. My father’s moral inculcations 
were at all times mainly those of the “Socratici 
viri justice, temperance (to which he gave a very 
extended application), veracity, perseverance, readiness 
to encoimter pain and especially labour ; regard for 
the public good ; estimation of persons according to 
'their merits, and of things according to their intrinsic 
usefulness ; a life of exertion in contradiction to cme 
> of jself-indulgent ease and slotL These and other 
moralities he conveyed in brief sentences, uttered as 
occasiqn arose, of gravb exhortation, or stem repro- 
batimi and contempt. 

But though direct moral teaching does much, in* 
djcect does more ; and the effect my father produced 
on my i^aracter, did not depend solely on what he 
said or £d with that direct object, but also, and still 
,mo^6, m what manner of man he was. 

. views (ff life he par^k of the character of 

the ^e Epicurean, an^the Cynic, not in tbe 
modem but ’ancient sense of the word. In his 
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personal -qualities tile Stoic {predominated. ..Hi^ 
standard of morals was £pi(num)» 'im|smu<3h as it 
was.utilitanan, taMn^ as the exdusive test of i%ht 
and -wrong, the tendency of actions to produce pleasurS 
or pain. But he had (and this was the Cynic 
element) scarcely any belief in pleasure ; at laast in 
his later years, of which alone, on this point, I can 
speak confidently. He was not insensible'to pleasures ; 
but he deemed very few of them worth the jxrice 
which, at least in the present state of society, must be 
paid for them. The greater number of miscarriages 
in life, he considered to be attributable to the over- 
valuing of pleasures. Accordingly, temperance, in 
the large sense intended by the Greek philosophers — 
stopping short at the point of moderation in all 
indulgences — ^was with him, as with them, ahnost 
the central point of educational precept. His incul- 
cations of this virtue fill a laigO place in my childish 
remembrances. He thought human life a'poor thing, 
at best, after the fireshness of youth and of unsatisfied 
curiosity had gone by. This was a topic on,whi(di 
he did not often speak, especially, it may be supposed, 
in the presence of yormg persons : but when he did,* 
it ™ with Ml aar of setded imd pMfoaiia <imTO^ 
He would sometimes say, that if life* were what. 

Hmight be, by good government and good ed^tptdiot^ 
would be worth having;:* but to never spoke j'Vfth iHoy- 
thing, like enthusiasm^ even of that JHd 
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never, ymed in xnfcii^ intellectnal eiyojm^ts above 
* iQl otbeni, even i^'vattte w pleasures^ independently of 
their ulte^r benefita The pleasures of benevolent 
adfectifj^ hb placed hi^ in the bbale ; and used to 
say, he had never knovm a happy old man, 
exoe^ t^ose Tvho were able to live over again in the 
pleasures of the young. For passionate emcftions of 
all 'sorts, and for everything which has been said ^ 
Written in exaltation of them, he professed the 
greatest rantenipt He regarded them as a form of 
madness. “ The intense” was with him a bye-word 
of 'scoftiful disapprobation. He regarded as an 

aberration of the moral standard of modem timW 

* 

opmpared with that of the ancients, the great stress 
laid upon feeling. ' Feelings, as such, he considered 
to be no proper subjects of praise or blame. Bight 
land .wrong, good and bad, he regarded as qualities 
Bolgly of conduct — of acts and omissions ; there being 
no feeling which may not lead, and does not fre- 
quently; lead, either to good or to bad actions : 
oOnsdenoe itsdf, the very desire to act right, often 
leadmg people to act wrong. Consistently canyiag 
out the dootxine, that the object of praise and blame 
should be the discouragement of wrong oondtict and 
the enoouxag^zieiit of right, he refused to let his 
pRdae bihme be influenced .by the motive of the 
agart. l|damed as severely what 1^ thought a 
bad motive a fbeling of duty, 

9 
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as if the agents had been consdously evil doers. . Hb 
would not have accepted as a plea in, rdlig^on £>r 
inquisitors, that thfy sincerely believed burning 
heretics to be an obligation of consdenoe. But 
though he did not allow honesty of purpose to soften 
his disapprobation of actions, it had its full eSect on 
his estimation of charactera No one prized con- 
scientiousness and rectitude of intention* more highly, 
or was more incapable of valuing any person in 
whom he did not feel assurance of it. But 
disliked people quite as much for any other 
deficiency, provided he thought it equally likdy to 
make them act ill. He disUked, for instance, a 
fanatic in any bad cause, as much or more than* one 
who adopted the same cause from self-interest, 
because he thought him even more likdy to be 
practically mischievous. And thus, his aversion to 
many intellectual errors, or what he regarded as 
such, partook, in a certain sense, of the character ot a 
moral feeling. All this is merely saying that ia 
a degree once common, but now very unusual, threw 
his fedings into his opinions; whidi truly it is 
difiicult to understand how any one who pdsseaaes 
much of both, dm fidl to do. None but 
who do not care about 'opinions, will oonloqiid 
this with intolerance. Those, who 
which they hold to ^ immeiMt^y im^et^tr 
their i^atraries * to be prodigiously Item 
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'an^diiBep ^^egaird finr tiie general good, \dii nedeesarily 
'dielike,* ds « cl&se find in the abetract, those who 
thkk.Wiong what they think ^ht, and right what 
they think wrong : though they need not therefore 
be, nor was my fether, insensible to good qualities in 
an ^ponent, ^or governed in their estimation of 
individuals by one general presumption, instead o£ 
by the whole of their character. I grant that an 
‘ earnest person, being no more in&Jlible than other 
men, is ^ble to dislike people cm account of opinions 
which do not merit dislike ; but if he neither himself 
does them any ill office, nor connives at its being 
done by others, he is not intolerant : and the for- 
.bearance which flows from a consdsntious sense of 
the importance to mankind of the equal freedom of 
all o^nioDS, is the only tolerance whidi is com- 
mendable, or, to the highest moral order of minds, 
possible. 

It win be admitted, that a man of the opinions, 
and 'the dbaracter, above described, was likely to 
i^ve a strong moral impression on any mind 
principally formed him, and that his moral 
teaching was not Hkely to err on the side of laxity 
or Indulgenca The element which was chiefly 
de$oiebt in hls'moral rdation to his children was 
tendernesa I do .not believe that this 
in ids own nathra believe him to 
'hhdi^idach ’ more fediing lhan he habitually 
S 2 
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showed, and much greater Qa{>acitl^-of feeliog ibaix' 
were ever developed He resembled ' mo^ Engflish- ‘ 
men in being ashamed «of the mgns of feeling, tuad by 
the absence of demonstration, starving tiie jfedings" 
themselves. H we consider further that he was in 
the trying position of sole teadier, and add^to thi^ 
that his ''temper was constitutionally irritable, it 
impoasible not to feel true pity for a- feither who did, 
and strove to do, so much for his children, who w(Xeld 
have so valued their affection, yet who must havet 
been constantly feeling that fear of him was drying 
it up at its source. This, was no longer the case 
later in life, and with his younger children. They 
loved him tenderly : and if I cannot say so itiuch of, 
myself, I was always loyally devoted to him. As 
regards my own education, 1 hesitate to pronounce 
whether I was more a loser or gainer by bis 
severity. It was not such as to pirevent me from 
having a b^ppy childhood. And I do not bebeye 
that boys can be induced to apply themsdves w^th 


vigour, and what is so much more difficult, , per^ye* 
ranee, to dry and irksome studies, by the sc^ foroe 
, of persuasion and soft words.. Much mus^ bd djsi^ 
and much must be learnt, by children, fmr wh^^^^ 
t^bcipline,. and known liability to 
inc^pe^ble as meanS; It is, ntr/. 
laudabb jcffiwt, in modmm . teach^,;^^ 
much 43^ bQBtibb of 
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l^um, ea^ aiul interesting to them. But 'wixeu this 
'principle i(f pushed to the length of not requiring 
them^to kam'unything but whbt has been mado easy 
and zoteresting, one of the chief objects of education 
is samfieed. I rejoice in the decline of the old 
bratal„and tyrannical system of teaching, which. 
However, did succeed in enforcing habits of appliba- 
ticna ; but the new, as it seems to me, is training up 
a race of men who will be incapable of doing any- 
thing which is> disagreeable to them. I do not, then, 
believe that fear, as an element in education, can%e 
dispensed with ; but I am sure that it ought not to 
be the main element ; and when it predominates so 
.much as to predude love and confidence on the part 
of the child to those who should be the imreservedly 
trusted advisers of after years, and perhaps to seal 
upthe fountains of frank and spontaneous communi- 
cativeness.in the child’s nature, it is' an evil for which 
a large abatement must be. made from the benefits, 
mor^ and intellectual, which may flow &om any 
other pert of the education. 

During this first period of my life, the habitual 
firequentw of my fother’s house were limited to a 
vieiy fow persons, most of them little known to the 
world^^b^i whom personal worth, ^nd more or less of 
0(hige^isM(y vritlf ht least his political opinions (hot 
so to be met with* then, as since) inclined 

j.and his oonvetsarions with thsin‘l< 
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listened to -mth intoiest and instmctioii. My being' 
an Jiabitual inmate of my fiither’s Itudy made me 
acquainted iinth the dearest of his friends, Bavid 
Bicardo, who by his benevolent countenance, and 
ki-ndlin«M of manner, was very attractive to young 
persons, and who after I became ^a student of 
political nconomy, invited me to his house and to 
walk with him in order to converse on ihe subject. 
I was a more frequent visitor (from about 1817 or 
1818) to Mr. Hume, who, bom in the same part of 
Scotland as my father, and having been, I rather 
think, a younger schoolfellow or college compaidon of 
his, had on returning from India renewed their youth- 
ful acquaintance, and who coming like many others 
greatly under the influence of my father’s intdlect 
and energy of character, was induced partly by thislt 
influence to go into Parliament, and there adopt the 
line of conduct which has given him an honourable 
place in the history of his country. Of Mr. Bentham 
1 saw much lUore, owing to the dose intimacy whidi 
existed between him and my &ther. I do not know 
how soon after my father’s first arrival in 
they became acquainted. But my &ther was th§ 
earliest Englishman of any great merfr, who 
thoroughly ’understood, and in the’ main 
Bent^^’s general viewp of ethic8,^TeKin«^,afS^ 
law; and this was a natural focmdatljm&ll 19 ^^ 
between themu and Tnufla thAm familiAy 
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in a.peiiod of life dutiog whidt he ad- 

Inittad * leweir visitors than was the case 
sttbsequ^tly. At this time flir. Beotham paf w ed 
some fart «f every year at Bairow Green Honse^ in 
a beautifbl part of the Surrey Hills, a few miles fronf 
Godstojje, and Jbhere I each smumer accompanied my 
&ther'in a long visit. In 1813 Mr. Bentham, my 
fa^w, and I made an excursion, which included 
Oxford, Bath ^pd Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and 
Portsmouth. In this journey I saw many things 
which were instructive to me, and acquired my first 
taste for natural scenery, in the elementary form 
fondness for a ** view.” In the succeeding winter we 
^moved into a house very n^ Mr. Bentham’s, which 
my &ther rented fi^>m him, in Queen Square, 
Westminster. From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Bentham lived 
* daring half of each year at Ford Abbey, in Somerset- 
shire (or rather in a part of Devonshire surrounded 
by Somersetshire), which interval! I had the advantage 
of ptEStdng at that place. This sojourn was, I think, 
an important circumstance in my education. Nothing 
contributes more to nourish elevation of sentiments 
in a people, than the large and fi:ee dharacter of thmr 
haHtationa The middle-age architecture, the baronial 
the tpamous and lofty rooms, of this fine old 
ptaed> volScie the mean and conmp^ eoctemals of 
XRoddle class life, gate the sanlimmit of.a 
0 ^ 4pse»‘eadsteuoe, an^ were to me a sort of 
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poetic cultivation, aid^ also by the character qi the 
grounds in which the Abbey stood ; which were mnt 
and secluded, umbrageous, and fiill of the sc^und of 
falling watera 

I owed another of the fortunate circumstances in 
my education, a year’s residence in France,, to Mr. 
Benthara’s brother. General Sir Samuel Bcntham. I 
had seen Sir Samuel Bentham and his family at their 
house near Gosport in the course of the tour already 
mentioned (he being then Superin^e’l<len1> of the 

w 

Dockyard at Portsmouthy, and during a st. y of a few 
days which tlie;\ 'lo at Ford Abbey shortfy after 
the peace, befo < • gou to live on the Continent, In 
1820 they invitc'l fur a six months’ vis't to them 
in the South of h ranee, wh.^,n their kindness 
ultimately prolonged to nearly 'e o mtL Sir 

Samuel Bentham, though of a f'- ujter of nynd • 
different from that of his illustriuuv brother, was a 
man of very considerable atlainments and general 
jiowers, with a decided genius for mechanical ark 
His.wife, a daughter of the celebrated (hemist. Dr. 
Fordyce, was a woman of strong will and decided 
character, much general knowledge, and great pra^* 
tical good sense of the Edgeworth kind : she was the 
itding spirit of the household, as Elbe deperved, aod. 
was well qualified, to be.. Their frunily consisted of onb , 
son (the eminent botaaist) and three' dangHteia, th^ 
youngest about two yefizs my senior.’ I ani I9d6|il»d' 
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to liiem for mura and various &straction,*aud for au 
* almost parental interest in my wel&re. When I first 
joined Jthem, in May 1820, they ^occupied the CMteau 
of Pompignan (still belon^g to- a descendant of 
Voltaire’s enemy) on the heights overlooking the 

m 

plain of the Garonne between Montauban and 
Tdulouse. I acoompanicd them in an excursion to 
.the Pvrenee'j, including a stay of some duration at 
Bagw'niw do Bigorre, a journey to Pan, Bayonne, and 
P‘i>.n ^Jes d'^ T.'iohon, and an ascent of the Pic du 
Midi V Piooifc. 

This liiat intri duction to ; ' ’ diest order of 
mountain scenery made the impression on 

me, Oiid rave a to ’ - .s through life. 

In Octiibor W(‘ , ’ .-dcd by the niautifiil mountain 

roucv. of C ‘i - !iud Pons, fi’om Toulouse to Mont- 
•pefijer, inwhi h ’ i in'idibourbood Sir Samuel had 
just '.jought the -te of Restinchbre, near the foot 
of the singular mountain ot^, St. Loup. During this 
residence in France I acquired a familiar knowledge 
of the French language, and acquaintance with the 
ordinary * French literature ; I took lessons in 
v^ous bodily exercises, in none of which however I 
' made any proficieniy ; and at Montpellier I attended 
the ftVaallanfc widter courses of lectures at the Faculty 
des Sciences, thbse of M. Anglada on chemistrv- 
of ItL ott zoology, and of a very ac- 

nfiresentative of the eogh^nth century 
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motaphjsidls, M. Gergbime, on logic, vinaer we name 
of Philosophy of the Sciences. . I also wcmt through a 
course of the higher* mathematics tmder the private 
tuitk>n of M. Lenth^ric, a prc^essor at the Lyc^ of 

Montpellier. But the greatest, perhaps, of the many 

• 

advantages which I owed to this episodi^ in my 
education, was that of having breathed for a whdle 
year, the free and genial atmosphere of Continental 
lifa This advantage was not the less real though 
I could not then estimate, nor even consmously 
feel it. Having so little experience of English life, 
and the few people I knew being mostly such ns had 
public objects, of a large and personally disinterested 
kind, at heart, 1 was ignorant of the low moral tone of 

« 

what, in England, is called society ; the habit of, not 
indeed professing, but taking for granted in every mode 
of implication, that conduct is of course always directed 
towards low and petty objects ; the absence of high 
fedings which manifests itself by sneering deprecxa- 
tion of all demonstrations of them, and by general 
abstinence (except among a few of the stricter re* 
ligionists) &om professing any high prindpleilof action 
at all, except in those preordained oases in which BUoli 
profession is put on as part of the costume ior* 
malit^es of the oocamon. I could'nnat thci^ ]kacw 
or estimate the difference between this Trtwi^iwiP of 
existence, and that of a.peofde like the 
&idtE^ if equaiyiy real,*are at all events 
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among vwhfom aeifdments, wHcH by oomp&rison at 
tea&t inay*be called elevated, are the cnxreat coin ci£ 
human interoouise, both in books end in private life ; 
and though ofb^ evaporating in profession, are yet 
kept alive in the nation at large by constant exercise, 
and stimulated by sympathy, so as to form a living 
and ‘active part of the existence of great numbers of 
perscms, and to be recognised and understood by all 
Neither could I then appreciate the general culture of 
the undeKtaadiDg. which residto from the habituid 
exercise of the feelings, and is thus carried down into 
th§ nxost uneducated dasses of several countries on 
the Continent, in a degree not equalled in England 
among the so-called educated, except where an 
unusual tendmmess of consdence leads to a habitual 
exerdse of the intellect on questions of right and 
Throng. I did not know the way in which, among the 
ordinaiy English, the absence of interest in things of 
an uns elfish kind, except occasionally in a special 
'‘thing here and there, and the liabit of not speaking 
to others, nor much even to themselves, about the 
things in which they do feel interest, causes both their 
feeSngs and their intellectual feculties to remain unde- 
veloped, or to develope themselves only in some single 
and very lindted direction ; reducing them, conside]^ 
beings, to a kind of negative existence. 
All' thip^ I did not pexoeive till l<mg after* 
irostdbi ; but 1 even then felt> though witiiout stating 
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it clearly *to myself, the contxast bltwe4xk frank 
sodability and amiability of French fiersonal inthr- 
course, and the English mode of existence in ^hich 
everybody acts .as if everybody else (-with few, or 
no exceptions) was either an enemy or a bore. In 
France, it is true, the bad as well as the good 

• r 

points, both of individual and of national character, 
come more to the surface, and break out more fear- 
lessly in ordinary intercourse, than in EnglarvI • 
the general habit of the people is to show, as well as 
to expect, friendly feeling in every one towards every 
other, wherever there is not some positive cause for 
the opposite. -In England it is only of the best bred 
people, in the upper or upper middle ranks, that 
anything like this can be said. 

In my way through Paris, both going and return- 
ing, I passed some time ’in the house of M. Say, tho 
eminent political economist, who wall a friend and 
correspondent of my fathhr, having become ac- 
quainted with him on a visit to England a year or 
two after the peace. He was a man of the later 
period of the French Bevolution, a fine specimen of 
the best kind of French Bepublican, one of three lyho 
had never bent the knee to Bonaparte though 
counted by him to do so ; a truly dpiight, brave, anH 
enlightened man. He lived a quiet and^studious 
life, made happy by warm affecUonis, pnbUe and 
private, He was acquainted with cC the 
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chi«& of iiio Libfrol party, and *1 saw TariouB note- 
yrorthy persoxu^ while staying at his house ; among 
whom I have pleasure in the recoUectioi^ of having 
onee seen Saint-Simon, not yet the founder either of 
a philosophy or a religion, and considered only as a 
clever origincU. The chief fruit which T carried away 


from the wxuety I saw, was a strong and permanent • 
interest in Continental Liberalism, of which I ever 
afterwmrds kept myself au eourant, as much as of 
English politics : a thing not at all usual in those days 
with Englishmen, and which had a veiy salutary in- 
fluence .on my development, keeping me free from the 
error always prevalent in England, and from whicheven 
my &ther with all his superiority to prejudice was not 
e:iempt, of judging universal questions by a merely 
English standard. After passing a few weeks at 
Caen with an old friend of my father's, I returned to 
£!ngland in July 1821 ; and my education resumed 
its ordinary dourse. 



CHAPTEE III 


LAJ3T STAGE OE EDTJCATIOy, AI'TO EIB^ OE 
' SELE-EDUCATION. 

JpOE the first year or two after my visit to France, 
1 continued my old studies, with the addition 
of some new ones. When I returned, my father was 
just finishing for the press his Elements of PoHtical 
Economy, and he made me perform an exeroiae on 
the manuscript, which Mr. Bentham practised on aU 
his own writings, making what he called maiginal’ 
contend;” a short abstract of every paragraph, to 
enable the 'writer more easily to judge of, and ixc^tove^ 
the order of the ideas, and the general character of the 
exposition. Soon after, my father put into my hands 
CondiUac’s Traits des Sensations, and the logioahand 
metaphysical volumes of his Cours d’Etudes ; the first 
(notwithstanding the superfidal resemblance between 
Condillac’s psychological system and myfidh^s) 
quite as much for a warning as for an example. 1 am 
not sure whether it was in this winter the 
that 1 first read a history of the 
I leamt with astonishment, that the 'pripolplas of 
dmnocracy, then apparently in so insignifiiCWBt and 
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hftpeless^a lokioi^ everywhere in Europe, 'had borne 
,aU beforo tbeoo^ France thirty years earlier, and bad 
been .the creed of the nation. ^ may be supposed 
frem this, I had previously a very vague idea of that 
great commotion. I knew only that the French had 
thrown off the absolute monarchy of Louis XIY. 
and XY.*, had put the Eiug and Queen to death, 
guillotined many persons, one of whom was Lavoisier, 
wd had ultimately fallen under the despotism of 
Bonaparte. From this time, as was natural, the 
subject took an immense hold of my feelings. It 
allied ii^^lf with all my juvenile aspirations to the 
character of a democratic champion. What* had 
happened so lately, seemed as if it might easily happen 
£t^n ; and the most transcendent glory I was capable 
of conedving, was that of figuring, successful or un- 
successful, as a Girondist in an English Convention. 

' Boring the winter of 1821 - 2 , Mr. John Austin, with 
whom at the time of my visit to France my father 
.had but lately become acquainted, kindly allowed me 
to filad Boman law with him. My father, notwith- 
sisanding his abhobence of the chaos of barbarism 
cdl^ English Law, had turned his thoughts towards 
thd bar as on the whole less ineligible for me than 
any etheir professktn : and these readings with Mr. 
• Aostiii, who had made BenthWs best ideas his own, 
to them frmn'other sources and from 
hhi ewii>iiihii^ were not only a v^uable introduction to 
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legal studies, but bA impoitant portion of,«generbl 
education. 'With Mr. Austin J. read tHeine^us on 
the Institutes, his il^oman Antiquities, and pait of 
his exposition of the Pandects ; to which was added 
a considerable portion of Blackstone. It was at the 
commencement of these studies that mj father, as a 
needful accompaniment to them, pul into my hands 
Bentham’s piincipal speculations, as interpreted to 
the Continent, and indeed to all the world, by 
Dumont, in the Traitd de L^islation. The reading of 
this book was an epoch in my life; ohe of the 
turning points in my mental history. , . 

My previous education had been, in a certam 
sense, already a course of Benthamism. The Ben- 
thamic standard of “the greatest happiness” w^ 
that which I had always been taught to apply; I 
was even funiliar with an abstract discussion of it^ 
forming an episode in an unpublished 'dialogue on 
Government, written by my fether on the Platoziie 
model Yet in the first pages of Bentham it .burst » 
upon me with all the force of novelty. What ^us 
impressed me was the chapter in which B6i|,tham 
passed judgment on the common modes of -xeaeohing 
in morals and legislation, deduced from phrases likq 
“law of nature,” “ right reason,” “'the mcnn^ fense^” 

“ natural rectitude,” and the like, and ' 

them as dogmatism w disguieie, itii 

ments upon others under cover of soundlzitil 
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-wluch'l^vt^ Mo roaiBon fiir the sentiment, hut set 

* up the^ iSentifaent as its ovm reasoa It had not 
^ stmu^ me before, that Bentham’s principle put an 

«ad to all thia The feeliag rushed upon me, tliat 
all previous moralists were superseded, and that 
here indeed was the commencement of a new era in 
thtmght. This impression was strengthened by the 
mannmr in which Bentham put into scientific form 
the application of the happiness principle to the 
morality of actions, by analysing the various classes 
and orders of their consequences. But what struck 
me at tirat time most of all, was the Classification 
of Offences, which is much more clear, compact 
and imposing in Dumont’s redaction than in tht 
original work of Bentham from which it was taken. 

' Logic and the dialectics of Plato, which had formed 
•so lai^e a part of my previous training, had given me 
a strong reli^ for accurate classification. This taste 
had been i^rengthened and enlightened by the study 

* of botany, on the principles of what is called the 
Natural Method, which 1 had taken up with gfeat 
zeal, though only as an amusement, during my stay 

' in.TWioe ; and when I found scientific classification 
Spifiied to tho great and complex subject of Punish* 
able Acts, under tire guidance of the ethical principle 
isH Pte^i^Uxahle and Painful Oonsequences, followed 
octt biiihd method of detail introduced, into these 

I felt taken up to an emineitce 
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from wHcLi I could survey a vast medial domain, and 
see stretching out into the distanch int^ectual 
results beyond all (tomputatioa As I ^ proceeded 
further, there seemed to be added to this intellectual 
clearness, the most 'inspiring prospects of practical 
improvement in human afrairs. To Bentham’s general 
view of( the construction of a body of law I was dot 
altogether a stranger, having read with attention 
that admirable compendium, my father’s article on 
Jurisprudence : but I had read it with little profit, 
and scarcely any interest, no doubt from iW ex- 
tremely general and abstract character, add alsp 
because it concerned the form more than the 
substance of the corpus juris, the logic rather than 
the ethics of law. But Bentham’s subject was Leg^- 
lation, of which Jurisprudence is only the formal part : 
and at every page he seemed to open a clearer «nd' 
broader conception of what human opinions and 
institutions ought to be, how they might be ma^e 
what they ought to be, and how far removed frtom it 
they now are. When I laid down tEe last volume 
of the Traitd, I had become a different bring. 
The “principle of utility” understood as Bentham 
understood it, and applied in the manner in wludi 
lie applied it through these, throe voltunes^ mil 
exactly into its place .as the keystoim ]brid 
together the detached and fragmentary o^ponev(t 
parts of my knowled^ and Beliefr. ]it gE^ nni|y 
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.to nqr co^ce2>tions of things. I now had opinions ; a 
creed, a docbnne, a philosophy ; in one among the 
•l)est senses <ii the word, a religion ; ihe inculcation 
and difi^on of which could be made tiie principal 
outward purpose of a lifa And I had a grand concep- 
tion laid before me of changes to be effect^ in the 
condition of mankind through that doctrine. The 
Traits de Legislation wound up with what was to 
me a most impressive picture of human life as it 
Would be made by such opinions and such laws as 
were Recommended in the treatise. The anticipa- 
tions of practicable improvement were studiously 
moderate, deprecating and discountenancing as 
•reveries of vague enthusiasm many tilings which will 
one day seem so natural to human beings, that in- 
justice will probably be done to those who once 
thought them chimerical But, ii; my state of mind, 
this appearance of superiority to illusion added to 
the .effect which Bentham’s’ doctrines produced on 
me, by heightening the impression of mental power, 
and the vista of improvement which he did open 
was sufliciently large and brilliant to light up my 
life, as well as £o give a definite shape to my aspira* 
tiona • 

this I read, ^om time to time, the most im- 
portant of the oiher works *bf Bentham which had 
theni^^ma %ht, either as.written by himself 
as editi^^hy jOomont. This was my private reading » 

V 2 
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while, under my father's directioi^ my Judies were 
carried into the higher branches of analytic psycho- 
logy. I now read Locke’s Essay, and wrote out 'an 
account of it, consisting of a complete abstract of 
every chapter, with such remarks as occurred to me : 
which was read by, or (I think) to, my -father, bnd dis- 
cussed throughout. I performed the same process with 
Helvetius de I’Esprit, which I read of my own dboic& 
This preparation of abstracts, subject to my &.£her’s 
censorship, was of great service to me, by compelling 
precision in conceiving and expressing p^chological 
doctrines, whether accepted as truths or only regarded 
as the opinion of otliers. After Helvetius, my fe.ther 
made me study what he deemed the really master-- 
production in the philosophy of mind, Hartley’s 
Observations on Man. This book, thou^ it did not, 
like the Traits de Legislation, give a new colour*' to 
my existence, made a very similar impressien on me in 
regard to its immediate subject. Hartley’s explana- 
tion, incomplete as in many points it is, of the more 
complex mental phenomena by the law of association, 
commended itself to me at once as a real analysis, 
and made me feel by contrast the insdfficieni^ of Hie 
merely verbal generalizations of Con4illac, and even of 
the instructive gropings and feelings abontforp^cW- 
lo^oal explanations, of Lacka It wan at this ynety timo 
that my father commenced writing his !ilnf4y|ia,i^ 

' the Mind, which carried Hartley’s mode of exphdnuig 
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the mental {>l>enomena to so dmch greater lei:^h and 
’depth. . He'could only command the concentration of 
thought necessary for this worir, during the complete 
leisftre of his holiday of a month or six weeks 
annually : and he commenced it in the summer of 
18^2, m the first holiday he passed at Dorking ; in 
which neighbourhood, from that time to the end of his 
life, with the exception of two years, he lived, as far 
as his oflicial duties pcnnittcd, for six months of every 
year. He worked at the Analysis during several 
successive vacations, up to the year 1829 when it was 
pubhshed, and allowed me to read the manuscript, 
portion by portion, as it advanced. The other prin- 
cipal English writeis on mental philosophy T read as I 
felt inclined, particularly Berkeley, Hume’s Essays, 
Beid, Dugald Stewart and Brown on Cause and 
Effect. Brown’s Lectures I did not read until two or 
three years later, nor at that time had my father 
himself rc^ them. * 

Among the works read in the course of this year, 
which contributed materially to my development, I 
ougkt to mention a book (written on the foundation 
pf some of Benthom’s manuscripts and published 
under the pseudonyme of Philip Beauchamp) entitled 
“Analysis of i3ie Lifluence of Natural Ileligion on 
tho Temporal Happiness of Mankind.” This was an 
e»VdfinatiQQ not of the truth, but \)f the usefulness 
of reh^^oiis in the most general sense, apart 
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• from the p^ctilianti^ ‘of any specia]^ J^velation-; 
which, of all the parts of the discussioii’ conqeming • 
religion, is the most important in this age, in wliich 
real belief in any. religious doctrine is feeble and' 
precarious, but the opinion of its necessity for moral 
and social -purposes almost imiversal; and when 
those who reject revelation, very generally take 
■refirge in an optimistic Deism, a worship of the 
order of Nature, and the supposed course of Provi- 
dence, at least as fuU of contradictions, and pervert- 
ing to the moral sentiments, as any of the forms of 
Christianity, if only it is as comjdetely realized. . Yet, 
very little, with any claim to a philosophical character, * 
has been written by sceptics against the usefiilness 
of this form of belief. The volume bearing the name 
of Philip Beauchamp had this for its special object. 
Having been shown to my father in manuscript,, it 
was put into my hands by him, and I made a 
marginal analysis of it as I had done of the Elements 
of Political Economy. Next to the Traitd* de 
. Legislation, it was one of the books which by the 
searching character of its analysis produced the 
greatest effect upon me. On reading it lately sBicrsn 
interval of many years, I find it to have some of ,the[; 
defects as well as the merits of the Benthami^ .xQiQdes 
of bought, and to contaior, as I now 

arguments, but with a great ov^baH^pi^^ol 
sound ones, and much good material ‘ :&r.^'JU<^ 
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comple^y ph^osopMc and cdndutiive treatment of 

• the subject. * 

t h§.ve now, I believe,’ mentioned all the books 
wliich had any considerable effect on my early mental 
development. From this point I began to carry on 
my intelleeinal cultivation by writing still more than 
by reading. In the summer of 1822 I wrote my 
first argumoutafive essay. I remember veiy little 
about, it, e\«*]>t th.it it was an att.uk on wh<at I 
regarded .ns the nikiocratic prejudice. ih.iLthe rich 
were, or were likely to be, superior in moial qualities 
to the poor. My jioif irmanco was cntii ely argumenta- 
tive, witlmut any of the dechiination w’hich tho 
subject would admit of, and inighi be expected to 
suggest to a young writer. In Unit department 
however I was, and remained, veiy inajit. Dry 

• argument was the oiJy tiling I could manage, or 
willingly attempted ; though pa.s,sively I was veiy 
susceptible to the effdict of all comiiosition, whether 

• in the form of poetry or oratory, which appealed to 
the feelings on any basis of reason. My father, who 
knew nothing of this essay until it was finished, was 
wj^ell satisfied, and as 1 learnt from others, even 
pleased with it; but, perhaps from a desire to 
prdmote the exercise of other mental frculties than 
thei logical, he advised me to make my next 
exexsise uv ccanposition one .of the oratorical kind.: 
on vduoh loggestion, availing mysdf of my fruoiliaiit^ 
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tvitli Greek histdly aAd ideas and the Axeman 
orators, I wrote two speeches, one kn accusation, 
the other a defencer of Pericles, on a suppoiied jxa- 
peachment for not marching out to fight the Laced^ 
monians on their invasion of Attica. After this 1 
continued to write papers on subjects often very 
much beyond my capacity, but with great benefit 
both fi'om tho exercise itself, and from the discussions 
which it led to with my father. 

I liad now also begun to converse, on general 
subjects, with the instructed men with whom I came 
in contact : and the opportunities of such contact 
natmally became more numerous. The two friends 
of my father from whom I derived most, and witli 
whom I most associated, were Mr. Grote and Mr. 
John Austin. The acquaintance of both with my 
father was recent, but had ripened rapidly into 
intimacy. Mr. Grote was introduced to my father 
by Mr. Kicardo, I think in lbl9, (being then about 
twenty-five years old), and sought assiduously his 
society and conversation. Already a highly instructed 
man, he was yet, by the side of my father, a tyro in 
the great subjects of human opinion ; but he rapidly 
seized on my fiither’s best ideas ; and in the depart* 
ment of political opinion he made Inmself kupwn as 
eariy as J 820, by a pamphlet in defence of 'Itaidlcal 
Eefonn, in reply to a celebrated article by $ir^4ita<9e 
Mackintosh, then lately published in the 
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BevieW} Mr.^Grot^’s father/ the hanker, -was, I 
’ believe, a thojrough Tory, and his mother iutenselj 
Evang<^cal ; so that for his libewl opinions he was in 
no way indebted to home influences. • But, unlike 
most persons who have the prospect of being rich by 
inheritance, he had, though actively engaged in the 
business of banking, devoted a great portion of time 
to philosophic studies; and his intimacy with my 
father /iid much to decide the character of the next 
stage in his mental progress. Him I often visited, 
and my conversations with him on political, moral, 
and pkiloaophical subjects gave me, in addition 
to much valuable instruction, all the pleasure and 
benefit of sympathetic communion with a man 
of the high intellectual and moral eminenco which 
his life and writings liave since manifested to the 
avodd. 

Mr. Austin, who was four or five years older than 
Mr. Grote, was the eldSst son of a retired miller in 
-Suffolk, who had made mon^y by contracts during 
the war, and who must have been a man of remark- 
able qualiti^, as 1 infer from the fact that all his 
.so^ were of more* than common ability and all 
!*^mli)/Bntly gentlcmmi. The one with whom we ore 
jfllow bonoemed, aftd whose writings on jurisprudence 
ttii^e him 'Celebrated, was for some time in the 
aniiy, '*imd geiVed in Sicily .under Lord William 
the peace he sold his commissiem and* 
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studied for the bar, to udiich he had. been c^ed for 
sopae time before my fother knew hinv was not, • 
like Mr. Grotei^to ^y extent, a pupil of my father, 
but he had attained, by reading and thought,* a 
considerable number of the same opinions, modified 
by his own very decided individuality of character. 
He was a man of great intellectual 'powers which in 
conversation appeared at their very best ; from the 
vigour and richness of expression with which^ under 
the excitement of discussion, he was accustomed to 
maintain some view or other of most generjil subjects ; 
and from an appearance of not only strong, but 
deliberate and collected will ; mixed with a certain 
bitterness, paitly derived from temperament, and 
partly from the general cast of his feelings anH 
reflections. The dissatisfaction with life and the world, 
felt more or less in the present state of somety,an<J 
intellect by every discerning and higldy conscientious 
mind, gave in his case a rather melancholy tinge to the 
character, very natural to those whose pa8Bive.mQral. 
susceptibilities are more than proportioned to th^ 
active energies. For it must be said, that 
strength of will of which his manner seemed to 
give such strong assurance, expended itseli^ 
paUyin manner. With great zeal foe hi^lKmijW- 
proTemeut, a strong sense of duty, and^caii^llps^i^^ 
acquirements the extent of which is papenr^ by|he 
writings he has left, .he hardly ever a^y 
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intdileetaneil iadyof magnittKie. ‘ Hd hod ab Hgli a 
standard of what ought 1)0 be done, so exaggerated a 
sensei, de^eneies in his owii»peifennances, and 
was so unable to content himself with the amount of 
elaboration sufSeient for the occasion and the purpose, 
that he not only spoilt much of his work for ordinary 
use by overlabouring it, but spent so much time and 
exertion in superfluous study and thought, that when 
bis ta^ ought to have been completed, he liad 
generally worked himself into an illness, Avithout 
having half finished what he undertook. From this 
mental infirmity (of which he is not the sole example 
among the accomplished and able men whom I have 
known), combined with liability to frequent attacks 
of disabling though not dangerous ill-hoalth, he 
accomplished, through life, little in comparison with 
what>he seemed capable of ; but what he did produce 
is held in the very highest estimation by the most 
competent judges ; and, like Colendge, he might plead 
as a set-off that he had been to many persons, 
through his conversation^ a source not only of much 
instruction but of great elevatiun of character. On 
me Jus influence was m(»t salutary. It was moral 
iu’ thi^ best sensei He took a sincere and kind 
inteseefb m me, fifr b^ond wbat could Have been 
ea^^ctSed^toffards a mere youth from a man of his 
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of higbimndediiess which did not itsdf so muidi, 
if the quality existed as much, in any of* the otimr 
persons with whom at that time I associated.* My 
intercourse with him was the more henefidal, owing 
to his being of a different mental type from all other 
intellectual men whom I frequented, and he from the 

s 

first set himself decidedly against the prejudices and 
narrownesses which are almost sure to be found in 
a young man formed by a particular mode of thought 
or a particular social circle. 

f 

His younger brother, Charles Austin, of whom at 
this time and for the next year or two I saw mt^h, 
had also a great effect on me, though of a very 
different description. He was but a few years older 
than myself, and had then just left the University, 
where he had shone with great Mat as a man of 
intellect and a brilliant orator and converser. The 
effect he produced on his Cambridge contemporaries 
deserves to be accounted aii historical event ; for to 
it may in part be traced the tendency towards 
Liberalism in general, and the Benthtmip 
politico-economic form of it in parturular^ which 
showed itself in a portion of the more active-mhrded 
young men of the higher classes from ^is to 
1830. Tire Union Debating Sodbty, at that time at 
the height of its reputation, was. «|i arqqia 
what were then thought extreme ppinipnsi^ hr 
and philosophy, were weekly asserted,, to 
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with thdr oppofit^, before &u<£enoes consisting of 
ilie ■^te of the Cambridge youth : and though many 
pen^olU dterwards of more or Idto note, (of whom 
Lord Macaulay is the most celebrated), gained their 
first oratorical laurels in those debates, the really 
influenlaal«mind ^mong these intellectual gladiators 
was Charles Austin. He continued, after leipving 
the University, Jto be, by his conversation and per- 
sonal as<!endancy, a leader among the same dass of 
young men yho had been his associates there ; and he 
attached me among oth^ to his oar. Through him 
I became acquainted with Macaulay, Hyde and 
Charles Villiers, Strutt (now Lord Belper), Romilly 
(npw Lord Eomilly and Master of the Rolls), and 
various others who subsequently figured in literature 
or politics, and among whom I heard discussions on 
T/SiSxf topics, as yet to a certain degree new to nje. 
The influence of Charles Austin over me differed 
from that of the persons I have hitherto mentioned, 
in being not the influence of a inan over a boy, but 
that (ff an elder contemporary. It was through him 
that I first felt myself^ not a pupil under teachers, 
butial nmn among men. He was the first person of 
intdlnct whom I met on a groimd of equality, 
thrifti gb as yet mudh his inferior on that common 
*He a man who n^er failed to impress 
giiiH^y thone*with whom he came in contact, even 
whsn c^^inions were the*veiy reverse of his. 
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impression lie ge^ ifraa fh^' of ^ottndless 
strength, togetiber vrith talente iwluch,'’ oombined 
with such a^ipar^at force of 'wiB and ^'c^iata^ter, 
seemed capable of dominating the wcrld. ' » Tbo^ 
who knew him, whether friendly to him or not, 
always anticipated that he would play a oohi^cabus 
part ^ public lifa It is seldom that men produce 
so great an immediate effect by speech, unl'^ th^, 
in some degree, lay themselves out for it;' and he 
did this in no ordinary degree. He loved to strike, 
and even to startle He knew that dedmbn is the 
greatest element of effect, and he uttered 'ms 
opinions with all the decision he could throw into 
them, never so weU pleased as when he astonish^ 
any one by their audamty. ‘V eiy unlike his brother, 
who made war against the narrower interpreta- 
tions and applications of the principles* they "bolh 
professed^ he, . on the contrary, present^ the 
Benthamic doctrines in the most startHhg forih 
of. which they were susceptible, exsi^^t^tirii^ 


everything in them which tended to cbnsb^ehces 
offensive to any one’s preconcrived fOeHh^ ' 
which, he defended with such verve and yr^i£hty,nihd 
carried off by a manner so agreeable as wriffWfSrinH^, 
that he always either came offvietor, m 
•humours of the field, is inj 

notion- popttlariy entertahiedof - 
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luui its^tOijgm paradoxes thrown out Oliarlcs 

'AustiiL Itf must be said, howerm*, that his example 
'vmiiblhiWedt hand passibtis eeqms, by younger pro- 
sdytes, ^4 ^ outi'&r whateves was by anybody 

considered odensive in the doctrines and maxims of 
" Benthamism, became at' one time the badge of a 
' sdESiU coterie of youths. All of these who h^ any- 
thing in them, myself among others, quickly outgrqw 
this hpyish vanity; and those who had not, became 
tired of differing from other people, and gave up both 
the good and the bad part of the heterodox opinions 
tliiey had for some time professed. 

It was in the winter of 1822-3 that Informed the 
plan of a little society, to be composed of young men 
agreeing in fundamental principles — ocknowledgmg 
Utility as their standard in ethics and politics, and a 
certain number of the principal coroUaries drawn from 
it in the pMosophy I had accepted — and meeting 
onoe a fortnight to read'essays and discuss questions 
(Sonforlnably to the premises ’thus agreed on. The 
fact would hardly be worth mentioning, but for the 
mrcumstance, that the name I gave to the sodety I 
had planned was the Utilitarian Society. It was 
tl^e first time that any one had taken the title of 
and Uie term made its way into the 
this humble source. I did not invent 
fittUid it in one* of Galt’s novels, the 
Parish,” in whibh the Scotch deigy- 
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maa, of whom the <’ book is a su^osed jmiubio- 
graphj, is represented as Warning his ponshion^fs * 
not to leave the Gospel and become utilitarians. 
With a boy’s fondness for a name and a banner I 
Seized on the word, and for some years called myself 
and others by it as a seotarian appellation ; and it 
came to be occasionally used by some others hiding 
the opinions which it was intended to designata 
As those opinions attracted more notice, the term 
was repeated by strangers an3 opponents, and got 
into rather conunon use just about the £ime when 
those who had originally assumed it, laid down that 
along with* other sectarian characteristics. The 
Society so called consisted at first of no more than 

lik 

three members, one of whom, being Mr. Bentham’s 
amanuensis, obtained for us permission to hold/ our 
meetings in his house. The number never, I think, 
reached ten, and the society was broken up in 
182G. It had thus an existence of about three 
years and a half The chief effect of it as regards 
myself, over and above the benefit of pniciice in 
oral discussion, was that of bringing mp in 
contact with several young men at that time Ipss 
advanced than myself, among whom, as they 
professed the same opinions, I was for some time a 
sort of leader, and had considemble Uf£iupce,0& 
their mental progress. . Any young man^of educatioo) 
whio fell in my way, <and whose opiuons xa^ 
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inc(Hn|)atible%ptli those of the Society, I endeavoured 
te pressdoto its service ; and some others I probably 
should never have known, had they not joined it. 
Those ef the members who became my intimate 
companions — ^no one of whom was in any sense of the 
word a disciple, but all of them independent tliinkers 
Bn their own basis — ^were William Eyton Topke, son 
of the eminent political economist, a young man of 
singular worth both moral and intelleotmil, lost to 
the world by on early death ; his fiiend William 
Ellis, an original thinker in the field of political 
Qconomy, now hononiably known by his apostolic 
exertions for the improvement of education ; George 
graham, afterwards o£5.cLd assignee of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, a tliinkcr of originality and power on 
almost all abstract subjects ; and (from the time when 
he came first to England to study for the bar in 1824 

or 1825) a^man wlio has nuide considerably more 

« 

noise in the world than any of these, John Arthur 
Tloebuck. 

In May, 1823, my professional occupation and 
status for the next tliirty-fi>e years of my life, were 
decided by my father’s obtaining for me an appioint- 
ment firom the East Imlia Coiapany, in the office of 
the Examiner of India Oorrespvmdence, immediately 
tinder bimsdf I was appointed in the usual manner, 
lit bottom of the list of derks, to rise, at least 
kl Instance, by semority; but with the 

o 
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uaderstanding that 1 should be emplo^tld fiiexa the 
beginiung in preparing dra&s of despatohee^ and be 
thus trained up a8‘'a successor to those who then 
filled the higher departments of the (^Soe. My 
drafts of course required, for some time, much 
revision fix>m my immediate superiors, but 1 soon 
becomq well acquainted with the business, and by my 
father’s instructions and the general growth of my 
own powers, I was in a few years qualified to be, and 
practically was, the chief conductor of the correspon- 
dence with India in one of the leading departments, 
that of the Native Statca This continued tb bo my 
official duty until I was appointed Esmminer, oxily 
two years before the time when the abolitiotn of the 
East India Company as a political body determined 
my retirement. I do not know any one of the oocsxpa- 
tions by which a subsistence can now be gaine^ muie 
suitable than such as tliis to any one who, not being in 
independent circumstances, desii-es to devote a part of 
the twenty -ibur hours to private intellectual pimsuits. 
Writing for the press, cannot be recommanded as a 
permanent resource to any one qualified toaeeomi^Eh 
anything in the higher departments literature or 
thought : not only on account of the imtertsiuty 
of this means of livelihood, especially if^:^ wintdr 
h^ e conscience, and iguU not consm^t 
lopinions except his mnx i but . tilsOk beehuMa 'aje 
^lyritinga by which one* can livck exe 
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'wM<)i»*tlMN6S6lv«» liye, and are never those in which 
the wilt^ doeis his best. Books destined to fom 
/ifture thinkers take too much time to widte, 
and when written come, in general, too idowly into 
notice and repute, to be relied on for subsistence. 
Those who haije to support themselves by their pen 
must depend on literary drudgery, or at « best on 
writings addressed to the multitude ; and can employ 
* in the pursuits of their own choice, only such time as 
they can spare from those of necessity ; which is 
generally less than the leisure allowed by office occu- 
padbi^ while the effect on the mind is ffir more 
enervating and ffitigning. For my own part I have, 
.through life, found office duties an actual rest from the 
other mental occupations which I have carried on 
mmeultaneously with them. They were sufficiently 
iiluellectual not to be a distasteful drudgery, without 
beii^ sudb, as to caum any strain upon the mental 
powers of a person used to abstract thought, Or to 
' the labour of careful literary compomtion. The draw- 
back^ ffir every mode of life has its drawbacks, 
were not> however, unfdt by me. I cared little for the 
IceS'of theohanoes of riches and honours held out 1^ 
SMue of .the profesdons, particularly the bar, whidh 
bed beat, 'as 'f have alr^y mid, the profession 
^ihehEi^^-of &r ma But I was not indiSktent to ek« 
dbildeii'iMa PadiajiKmt, and’publie life: and I filH 
nK«e inwM<iiale impleasant^m 
o2 
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confinement to London; tLe hoKday allowed by 
IndiarHouse practice not exceeding a month in the 
year, while my taste was strong for a country life, 
and my sojourn in France had left behind it an 
ardent desire of travelling. But though these tastes 
could not be freely indulged, they wpre at no time 
entirely /sacrificed. I passed most Sundays, through- 
out the year, in the country, taking long rural walks 
on that day even when residing in London. ‘ The 
month’s holiday was, for a few years, passed at my 
father’s house in the country : afterwards a part or 
the whole was spent in tours, chiefly pedestriah, ’'^th 
some one or more of the young men who were my 
chosen companions ; and, at a later period, in longer 
journeys or excursions, alone or with other friends. 
France, Belgium, and Bhenish Germany were within 
easy reach of the annual holiday : and two longer 
absences, one of three, the, other of six months, 
under medicjd advice, added Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
and Italy to my list. Fortunately, also, both, these 
journeys occurred rather early, so as to ^ve the 
benefit and charm of the remembrance to a large 
portion of life. ‘ 

I am disposed to agree with wlmt has been sur- 
mised by others, that the opportunity whl^ my 
official position gave < me of learning bypaii^bnal 
observation the necessary conditions of the .practical 
conduct of public afi^is, has been of onuiderable 
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value to iQ^ as a tlieorettcal reformer of i^ie opinions 
and ins^tutioDS of my time. Not, indeed, that publip 
bi)sm^d transacted on paper, >to take effect on tbe 
other side of the globe, was of itself calculated to give 
much practical knowledge of life. But the occupation 
accustomed me to see and hear the difficulties of eveiy 
course, and the” means of obviating them, stated and 
discussed deliberately with a view to execution ; it 
gave me opportunities of perceiving when public 
measures, and other political facts, did not produce 
the effects which had been expected of them, and 
from what causes ; above all, it was valuable to me by 
making me, in this portion of my activity, merely one 
wheel in a macliine, the whole of wliich had to work 
together. As a speculative writer, I shoidd have had 
no one to consult but myself, and should have en- 
nnmxtered in my speculations none of the obstacles 
which would have started up whenever they came to 
be applied to practice. But as a Secretary con- 
ducting political correspondence, I could not issue an 
Older or express an opinion, without satisfying various 
persons very unlike myself, that the thing was fit to 
be done. I was thus in a good position for finding 
out by practice the mode of putting a thought which 
j^ves it earnest admittance into minds not prepared 
fr)F it by jbabit ; while 1 became practically conversant 
with 'the dj^cnlties of moving bodies of men, the 
nooee^tiM of oamprennise, the art of sadHficing the 
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non-essentiaA to preserve the essential I learnt how 
to obtain the best I could^ when I could not obtain 
eveiything ; instead o£ being indignant or dispmt^ 
because I could not have entirely ’my own way, 
to be pleasdfl and encouraged when I could have the 
smallest part of it ; and when even that could not be, 
to bear with complete equanimity the being overruled 
altogethcir. I have found, through life, these ac- 
quisitions to be of the greatest possible importa>nce 
for personal happiness, and they are also a very 
necessary condition for enabling any* one, eithear as 
theorist or as practical man, to effect the greatest 
amount of good compatible with his opportunities. 
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'fCfUTE^pJL PEOPAGANDISM. THE WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


.^HE .ocoupation of so much of my time by ofEcd 
work did not relax my attention to my own 
pursuits, Which were never earned on more vigorously. 
It was .about this time that I began to write in 
newspapers. The first writings of mine which got 
into •print were two letters published towards the 
end of 1822 , in the Traveler evening newspaper. 
The Traveller (which afterwards grew into the “ Globe 
and Traveller,” by the purchase and incorporation of 
the Gftobe^ was then the property of the well-known 
political economist,. Colonel Torrens, and under the 
editorship of an able man, Mr. Walter Coulson (who, 
after b&ing an amanuensis of Mr. Bentham, became 
a ri^rtsr, then an editor, next a banister and con- 
veyancer, and died Counsel to the Home Office), it 
hgd become one of the most important newspaper 
organs cf liberal* politics. Colonel Torrens himsdf 
wrute mx»^ of the political economy of his paper ; 
and ha| rime made’^an attack upon some 

ophrioR ^JjfUeaxdQ and my ^ther, to winch, at my 
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instigation, I attempt^, an snswer; and 
^ulson, out of consideratiou for my ;and • 

goodwill to me, insei^ed it. There was a r^ply by 
Torrens, to which I again rgoined. I soon , aftfer 
attempted something considerably more ambitious. 
The prosecutions of Eichard Carlila and his wife and 
sister for publications hostile to Christianity,, were • 
then exciting much attention, and nowhere more 
than among the people I frequented. Freedom of' 
discussion even in politics, much more in reli^on, 
was at that time far fron^ being, even in theory, the 
conceded point which it at least seems to J)e now ; 
and the holders of obnoxious opinions had to be 
always ready to argue and re-argue for the .libej^y of 
expressing them. I wrote a series of five letters, 
rmder the tignature of Wicklifie, going over the 
whole length and breadth of the question of ^<ee 
publication of all opinions on religion, and ofiered 
them to the Morning Chronicle. Three of them were 
publii^ed in January and February, 1823 ; the.othev 
two, containing things too outspoken for that Joum^,^ 
never appeared at aU. But a paper whidi ,1. v^te 
soon after on the same subject, d pr&pos. of a . delate 
in the House of Commons, was insert^ ;as a leadi^ 
artide; and during the whole of « this; 

;a. Cpnsiderable number of my - coni 
printed in the Chronicle and 
notices of books , but oftener lett^,; 
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some nonseuse talked in Parliafaent, or some defect 
* of> the or nusdoings of the magistracy or tfcte 
courts 'of j^ice. In this last department the 
dkrpnicle was now rendering signpil service. After 
the death of Mr. Peny, the editorship and manage- 
ment of the papdr had devolved on Mr. John Black, 
''long a reporter on its establishment ; a man of most 
extensive reading and mformation, great honefety and 
simplicity of mind ; a particular friend of my father, 
imbued with many of liis and Bentham’s ideas, which 
he reproduced in his articles, among other valuable 
thoughts, with great facility and skill From this 
time the Chronicle ceased to bo the merely Whig 
organ it was before, and during the next ten years 
became to a considerable extent a vehicle of tho 
opinions Of the Utilitarian Badicala This was 
mainly by what Black himself wrote, with some 
assistance ftom FonClanque, who first showed his 
eminent qualities as a* writer by articles and jeux 
in the Clironicle. The defects of the law, and 
ef the administration of justice, were the subject op 
winch that paper rendered most service to improve- 
ment. Up to that time hardly a word had been said, 
mmept 1^ Bmrtham and my father, against that most 
peccant part of Ehglish institutions and of their ad- 
mini^tlsa^oh. It was the almost universal creed of 
£^liflhm^n,,that the law of. England, the judica- 
(^'^gland, the unpaid magistracy of England, 
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were modeb of excellettioa I do not go* beyond the 
mark in saying, that after Bentham, who supplied 
the principal materials, the greatest of the 
merit of breaking down this wretched supeistitidlr 
belongs to Black, as editor of the Meming Ohrooicle. 
He kept up an incessant fire against it, e:^osibg the 
absurdities and vices of the law aifd the courts of 
justice,' paid and unpaid, until he forced some sense 
o£ them into people’s minds. On many othe:( qaes-^ 
tions he became the organ of opinions mudh in 
advance of any which had ever before found 
regular advocacy in the newspaper press. . Bbck 
was a frequent visitor of my father, and Mr. Orote 
used to say that he always knew by the Monday 
morning’s article, whether Black had been with my 
father on the Sunday. Black was one of l^e most 
influential of the many channels through whinh 
my father’s conversation and phonal influence made 
his opinions tell on the world*; co-opeiarihg with^ba 
eflect of his writings in making him a powerm the 
country, such as it has rarely been the lot of en lndi% 
vidual in a private station* to be, through the mere 
force of intellect and character : and. a power wlskh 
was often acting the most efficiently vriuae 
least seen and suspected. I have 
how much of what was done by Bicazdo^ 

Orot^ was the result^ in past, of 
and pesstiaricoL He ms good 
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side of Br#itghaaa m iSaobt of vHbat he did the 
publie, on education, law jeforrrf, or any other 
subjeist. I And his anfluence flowed in minor streams 
too* nuttte^jus to 1^ spedfied. This influence was 
now albout to receive a great extension by the 
foundation of the Westminster Beview. 

o 

•- ^(U^laaiy to wKat may have been supposed, my 
father was in no degree a party to setting ilp the 
Wi^tmiqster Beview. The need of a Badical organ 
to maioe head against the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
(then in the ^period of their greatest reputation and 
influence), had been a topic of conversation between 
him and Mr. Bentham many years earlier, and it had 
been a part of their Chdteau ea Espagne that my 
father tiiould be the editor ; but the idea had never 
assumed any practical shapa In 1823, however, 
Mr Bentham determined to establish the Beview 
at his own cost, and bffered the editorship to my 
&ther, who declined it as'incompatiblo with his India 
House appointment. It was then entrusted to Mr. 
(now Sir John) Bowring, at that time a merchant in 
the City, Mr. Bowiing had been for two or three 
yesitf pvevious an assiduous frequenter of Mr. 
Bentham, to whom he was recommended by many 
pemonal ^ 06 <l ’qualities, by an ardent admiration for 
^zeahnie adoption of many, though not 
aU, and, not 1^, by an extmsive 

ami correspondence with liberals 
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of all countries, 'vtiucli seemed to qualify him for 
being a powerM agent in spreading Benth^m’s 
fame and doctrines through all "quarters of the 
world. My fether had seen little of Bowling, but 
kpew enough him to have formed a strong 
opinion, that he was a man of an entirely different 
typo from what my father considered suitable frr 
conducting a political and philosophical Eeview : and 
he augured so iU of the enterprise that he regretted 
it altogether, feeling persuaded not only that Mr. 
Bentham would lose Ids money, but that discredit 
woidd probably be brought upon Badical principles. 
He could not, however, desert Mr. Bentham, and 
ho consented to write an article for the first 
number. As it had been a favotirite portion of the 
scheme formerly. talked of, that part of the work 
should be devoted to reviewing the other Keviews, 
this aiticle of my father’s was to be a general criti- 
cism of the Edinburgh Eeviowfrom its commencement. 
Before writing it he made me read through *a]l the 
volumes of the Beview, or as much of eadr as seemed 
of any importance (which was not so arduous .a task 
in 1823 as it would be now), and make not^ for 
him of the articles which I thought he would wish 
to examine, either on account of* their good oar th^ir 
bad qualities. This paper of my fiithef^s 'was 
chief cause of the sensation which^tl^ WesttUifiSter 
Beview produced at its first appearance, aald ^%a>th 
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jn concej^tlon and in execation, one of the most 
striking 6f ail his •writings.. He began by an 
analysis* of the tendencies of periodical literature 
in general ; pointing out, that it c^ot, like books, 
■wait for success, but must succc^ immediately, or 
^not at all; ai^d is Jbence almost certain to profess and 
inculcate the opinions already held by the jniblic 
to which it addresses itself, instead of attempting 
to jeetify or improve those opinions. Ho next, to 
characterizp the position of the Edinburgh Tloview as 
a political otgan, entered into a complete analysis, 
finrn the Radicid point of view, of the British Con- 
stitution. He held up to notice its thoroughly 
aristocratio character : the nomination of a majority 
of the House of Commons by a few hundred families ; 
the .entire identification of the more independent 
portion, the county members, "with the great land- 
holders ; the dificrent classes whom this narrow 
ol iga rchy was induced, for convenience, to admit, to 
, a share of power ; and finally, what he called its 
two props, the Church, and the legal profession, 
^e pointed out the natural tendency of an aris- 
tocfario body of this composition, to group itself into 
1^0 parties, one of them in possession of the execu- 
the other endeavouring to supplant the former 
4 the predominant* section by the aid of 
|n]ib)ie o pintd b , Vithout any essential sacrifice of the 
' predoi^anoe. E^e described the course 
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likely to be pursued, and the poliiacal gzoiind occn- 

pi^, by an aristocratic party in opposition,'coquetting 

■witb popular principles for the sake of* popular 

support. He showed how this idea was realized in 

the conduct of the Whig party, and of the Edinburgh 

Review as its chief literary organ. , He.described, as 

their main characteristic, what he termed “ seesaw 
^ 0 

writing alternately on both sides of every question 
which touched the power or intei'e&t of the governing 
classes ; sometimes in different articles, sometimes in 
different parts of the same article: and illustrated 
his positioir by copious specimens. So fonnidable 
an attack on the Whig party and policy had never 
before been made ; nor had so great a blow been ever 
struck, in this country, for Radicalism ; nor was there, 
I believejj. any living person capable of writing that 
article, except my father.* 

In the meantime the nascent Review had formed a 

r 

junction with another project, of a purely litero^ 
penodical, to be edited by Mr. Henry Southern, 
afterwards a diplomatist, then a literary man by pro- 
fession. The two editors agreed to unite thdr corps, 
and divide the editorship, Bowring taking the poli-' 
tical. Southern the literary department. Seh(liem% 

■ H I I l l H I ■ 111 — ■■■ f I I I * 

* cotftmuatdon of fhu wtido in ib» slMwe^ ttMhUit' 
ieirimr vaa vrittea Vy me^oiidier ny f»thoir'a.^]r& ** 

phtetieo is compositios, in which respm it wac, to a/M 

diAS saytMag^dse I evw wrote) viaa of 
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Jieviet^ bave bei^ pahlished by Longman^ aztd 
* part pi^rietors of the £dinbti^h, 

to be the publisher! of the new joumaL 
But all "the arrangements had been made^ and 

the jan>e|>ectuses sent out, thed^ngmans saw 
&tber% attack on the Edinburgh, and drew back. 
Hy &th€ar now appealed to for his interest with 
his publisher, Baldwin, which was exerted with a 
Bucoessfid result. And so, in April, 1824, amidst 
anything but hope on my Other’s part, and that of 
most of those who afterwards aided in carrying on 
the BeVlew, the first number made its appearanca 
That number was an agreeable surprise to most of us. 
Tb^ average of the articles was of much better quality 
than had been expected. The literary and artistic 
department had rested chiefly on Mr. Bingham, a 
barrister (subsequently a police magistrate), who had 
been for some years a frequenter of Bentham, was a 
ficiend.^f both the Austins, and had adopted with 


^uriouc Mr. Bentham’s philosophical opinion^ 
Pai^tfixon accent, there wero in the first number 
as ee iSve articles by Bingham ; and we were 


pleased with them. I well remember the 
I myself had. about the Eeview ; the 
J(^S^fi 9 i;|ding, what we did not at all expect, that it was 


good' to be capable of being made a 
of those who*hdd the opinions it 
vexatkb, since it was soggood 
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on the whole, at what we thought the blenii^es of it. 
When, however, in addition to our ^liehdly favdur- 
able opinion of it, ^e learned that it had an extra- 
ordinajy large saje for a ^rst number, and found that 
the appearance ori* Badical Eeview, with pretensions 
equal to those of the established organs of parties, 
had excited much attention, there could be no rooin 
for hesitation, and we all became eager in doing every- 
thing we could to strengthen and improve it! . 

My father continued to write occasional articles. 
The Quarterly Review received»its exposm‘e,as a sequel 
to that of the Edinburgh. Of his other contribu- 
tions, the most important were an attack on Southey’s 
Book of the Church, in the fifth number, and a 
political article in the twelfth. Mr. Austin only con- 
tributed one paper, but one of great merit, an 
argument against primogenitiire, in reply to an article 
then lately published in the Edinburgh Review by 

it k 

M'CullocL Orote also was a contributor only once ; 
all the time he could spare being already taken up 
with his History of Greece. The article he wiute 
was on his own subject, and was a very complete ex- 
posure and castigation of Mitford. Hn^ani* arid 
Charles Austin continued to write for some time; 
Eonblanque was a frequent contributor ftom the 
ithird number. Of my particular ^sociati^; IVSB > 
a regular writer up to the ninth numll^.; 
the i||ime when he left off, others oi the Set i 
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Eyton !iPo<^6rQral)aiii, and Hoe'buck. 1 was myself 
the iQ09t j^\;^ent vniter of all, having contributed, 
from second number to the eighteentli, thirteen 
articles; reviews of books on histoiy and political 
economy, or discussions on specid political topics, as 
com laws, game laws, law of libel. Occasional 
articles of nierit came in from other acquaintances of 
my father's, and, in time, of mine; and sobie of 
Mr.^ Bowling’s writers turned out well On the 
whole, however, the conduct of the Beview was never 
satisfectory . to any of the persons stiongly in- 
terested in its pruiciples, with, whom I came in 
contact. Hardly ever did a number coma out with- 
out containing several things extremely offensive 
to us, either in point of opinion, of ta^te, or by mere 
want of ability. Tlie unfavourable judgments passed 
by my father, Grote, the two Austins, and others, 
were re-echoed with exaggeration by us younger 
people ; and as our youthful zeal rendered us by no 
mcuds’backward in making oomplaiuts, wo led the two 
editors a sad Kfe. From my knowledge of what I then 
was,Ihaveno doubt thatwe wereat least as often wrong 
as right; and I am very certain that if the Beview 
had been carried on according to our notions (I mean 
those'of the juniars), it would have been no better, 
9 ot even so good as it was. But it is worth 
fi|ct,in the history of Benthamism, that 
tlm perip^licajl organ, by whic was best known, wm 
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frpm the first extremely unsatisfactory to tbo)|» whose 
opinions on all subjects it was Bupp 9 Bed specially to 
represent. * 

Meanwhile, however, the Eeview made conswJe- 
rable noise in theVorld, and gave a recognised status^ 
in the arena of opinion and discussion, to the B6n> 
thamic tjrpe of Eadlcalisin, out of all proportion to the 
number of its adherents, and to the personal merits 
and abilities, at that time, of most of those who could 
be reckoned among them. It was a time, as is known, 
of rapidly rising Liberalism. When tjie fears and 
animosities accompanying the war with France had 
been brought to an end, and people had once toore a 
place in their thoughts for home politics, the tide 
began to sot towards reform. The renewed oppres- 
sion of the Continent by the old reigning fitmilies, the 
countenance apparently given by the English Govern- 
ment to the conspiracy against liberty called the 
Holy Alliance, and the enormous weight of the 
national debt and taxation occasioned by iSvHtmg 
and costly a war, rendered the government aodpadia* 
ment very unpopular. Eadicalism, tmder the leader- 
ship of the Burdetts and Cobbetts, had assumed, a 
character and impoitance which seriously alarmed the 
Administration : and their alarm 'had scarcely been 
temporarily assuaged by the celebrat^ 
when the trial of Queen Caroline ro^jsad a stflj. wider 
and deeper feeling o$ hatred. Though the 
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signs of tilxb luctred passed away with its exdting 
oaVise, tbere arose dn all iddes a spirit whidx had 
never shown itsdf before, of op|?osition to abuses on 
detaiL Mr. Hume’s persevering scrutiny of the publio 
expenditure, forcing the*Hoy«3 of Commons to a 
divicdon on every objectionable item in the estimates, 
had begun to tell with great force on public opinion, 
and had extorted many minor retrenchments from 
ah un.willing administration. Political economy had 
asserted itself with great vigour in publio affairs, by- 
the petition- of tbe merchants of London for free 
trade, dfawn up in 1820 by Mr. Tooke and presented 
by ^Mr. Alexander Baring ; and by the noble exertions 
of .Ricardo during tbe^ few years of his parliamentary 
life. His writings, following up the impulse given by 
the Bullion controversy, and followed up in their turn 
by the expositions and comments of my &ther and 
M'Culloch (whoso writings in the Edinbiu-gb Review 
during those years were most valuable), had drawn 
genei^ attention to the subject, making at least 
partial converts in tbe Cabinet itself ; and Huskisson, 
supported by Caiming, had commenced that gradual 
demalition of the protective system, which one of their 
colleagues virtually* completed in 1846, though the 
last yaatii^'were only swept away by Mr. Gladstone 
in Peel, tlien Hom^ Semetary, was eatae- 

ing (iaNi(£oiJG^..into the untrodden and peculiarly 

Reform.* At this period, when 

B 2 
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liberalkm seemed to be becoming the tone of the 
time, when improvement of institutions was preached 
from the highest places, and a complete change of the 
constitution of P^liament was loudly detoanded in 
the lowest, it is not c^nmgd that attention should have 
been roused by the regular appeafrmce in controversy 
of what seemed a new school of writers, claiming to 
be the legislators and theorists of this new ten- 
dency. The air of strong conviction with which they 
' wrote, when scarcely any one else seemed to have 
an equally strong hiitii in as defimte r creed ; the 
boldness with which they tilted against the very 
front of both the existing political parties ; their un- 
compromising profession of opposition to many of the 
generally received opinions, and the suspicion they 
lay under of holding others dtill more heterodox 
than they professed ; the talent and verve of at least 
my father’s articles, and the appearance of a corps 
behind him sufficient to emry on a Beview; and 
finally, the ffiot that the Eeview was bought "And 
read, made the so-called Bentham school in ph^O' 
sophy and politics fill a greater place in the public 
mind than it had held before, or has ever again 
held since other equally earnest schools thought 
have arisen in England. As I wa^ in the head- 
quarters of it, knew of what it was com|V)eed, and 
as one of the most active of its vei;y small ntxmbei:^ 
might say without undue assumption, jmdU)* 
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magna^ it belongs to me more thnn to most others, 
to' give some account o:^ it 
^ This supposed school, then, had no other existence 
than what was constituted by the fact, that my 
fatheor's writings and conversation drew round him 
a certain number of youn^ 'men who had already 
imbibed, or who imbibed from him, a greater or 
smaller portion of liis very decided political and 
"philosophical opinions The notion that Bentham 
was surrounded by a band of disciples who received 
their opinions fiom his lips, is a &,ble to which my 
father did justice in his “ Fragment on Mackurtosh,” 
and which, to all who knew Mr. Bentham’s habits of 
IHe and manner of conversation, is simply lidicu* 
lous. The influence wliich Bentham exercised was 
by his writings. Through them he has produced, 
and is producing, eff^ts on the condition of man- 
kind, wider and deeper, no doubt, than any which 
can be attributed to my father. He is a much 
greater name in history. But my father exercised 
a> &r greater personal ascendancy. He was sought 
finr the .vigour and instructiveness of his conversa- 
tion; and did use it largely as an instrument for the 
diffiition of his opinions. I have never known ahy 
man ‘who could do such ample justice to his best 
lEoughts* in colloquial discuss^a His peii^t corn- 
hill gpreat mental resources, the terseness 
and ^i^a^yeness of his language and the nmral 
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eamestness as wsll as intellectual foroa of hud 
delivery, made him one of the fnost striking of all ar^> 
mentative converseis : and he was full of anecdote, 
a hearty laugher, and, when with people whom he 
liked, a most lively^ and amusing companion. It 
was not solely, or ^en chiefly, in dif^sing his 
merely intellectual convictions that * his power 
showed itself : it was still more through the influence 
of a quality, of which I have only since learnt to 
appreciate the extreme rarity: that exalted public 
spirit, and regard above all things to the good of 
the whole, which warmed into life and activity every 
germ of similar virtue that existed in the minds 
he came in contact with : the desire he made them 
feel for his approbation, the shame at his disap* 
proval ; the moral support which his conversation and 
his very existence gave to those who were aiming at 
the same objects, and the encouragement he afforded 
to the fainthearted or desjionding among them, by 
the Arm confidence which (though the reveifie of 
sanguine as to the results to be expected in any 
one particular case) he always fdt in the power of 
reason, the general prr^ess of improvement^ end 
the good which individuals could do by judicious 
effort. * 

It was my fikther's opinions which gaV^, 
distinguishing chara^r to the , BenUuaiii|^ 
utilitarian ^ropagancUsm of that tune. 
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soEkttered from him, in many directions, btit 
they floi^ed from him in a continued stream 
prindlptdly in three channels. One was through 
me, the only mind directly formed by his instruc- 
tions, and through whom coi^derable influence was 
exercised* oyer .various yodng men, who became, 
in thrir turn, propagandists. A second was through 
some of the Cambridge contemporaries of Charles 
Austin,* who, either initiated by him or under the 
general megital impulse which he gave, had adopted 
many opinions allied to those of my father, and some 
'Of the more considerable of whom afterwards sought 
my frther’s acquaintance and frequented his housa 
Among these may be mentioned Strutt, afterwards 
Lprd Belper, and the present Lord Romilly, with 
whose eminent father. Sir Samuel, my father had of 
old bem on terms of frimidship. The third channel 
was that of. a younger^ generation of Cambridge 
undi^^raduates, contemporary, not with Austin, but ’ 
with Byton Tooke, who were ’drawn to that estimable, 
person by affinity of opinions, and introduced by 
hiin to my frther : the most notable of these was 
CSi^les Buller, Various other persons individually 
received and transmitted a considerable amount of 
my influence : for example, Black (as before 

oimI Fonblanque u most of these, how 
ptmr, ^bo^tufted only pariM allies ; Bonblanque, 
fer always divergent from us on many 
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important points. But indeed there was b j no means 
complete unanimity among any portion of us, nor 
had any of us adopted implicitly all my father’s 
opinions. For example, although his Essay on 
Government was regained probably by all of us as a 
masterj3iec6 of political wisdom, our adhesion by no 
means extended to the paragraph of it, in which he 
maintains that women may consistently with good 
government, be excluded from the sufirage, because 
their interest is the same with that of men. 
From this doctrine, I, and all those who formed my 
chosen associates, most positively dissented. It is 
due to my father to say that he denied haviiig 
intended to affirm that women should be excluded, 
any more than men under the age of forty, con- 
cerning whom he maintained, in the very next 
paragraph, an exactly &imiLu% thesis. He Was, as 
he truly said, not discussing whether, the suflfrage 
had better be restricted, but only (assumingjbhat 
it is to be restricted) what is the utmost limit 
of restriction, which does not necessarily involve a 
sacrifice of the securities for good government. But 
1 thought then, as I have always thought smoe> that 
the opinion which he acknow^edged, no less than 
that which he disclaimed, is as great an error as any 
of those against whichrthe Essay was directed^^ that 
the inteiest of women is included in "that of « Iheiil 
exactly as much and no more, as the. o| 
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Bubjdcta is induded in that of kings ; and tliat every 
re^n wHch exists for giving the suffrage to any- 
body, demands that it should ifot be withheld from 
women. This was also the geneitd opinion of the 

t 

younger proselytes ; and it is 2>leasant to be able to 
say that* Mr. Bentliam, on thfs important point, was 
wholly on our side 

But though none of us, probably, agreed iA every 
fespectVith my father, liis opinions, as I said before, 
were the principal element which gave its colour and 
character to the little group of young men who were 
the first propagators of what was afteiwards called 
“Philosophic Rt\dicalisin.” Their mode of thinking 
w’w not chajjicterized by Benthamism in any sense 
which has relation to Bentham as a chief or guide, 
but rather by a eombination of Bontham's point 
of vie^ with that 9f the modem political eco- 
nomy, and jvith the Hartleian metaphysics. MaJ- 
thus’s population principle was quite as much a 
banner, and point of union ataong us, os any opinion 
specially belonging to Bentham. This great doc- 
tiiae, originally brought forward as on argument 
against the indefinite improvability of human affairs, 
we took up with ardent zeal in the contrary sense, 
as indiosting the sole means of realizing that irn* 
pray|J|>Qity by securing full emjdoyment at high wages 
to tht whole^labouring popultetion through a volun* 
tsiy nBli)M$tioi$ of the increase bf tbeir numbers. The 
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other leading characteristics of the creed, 'vrhich we held 
in cbmmon with my father, may he stated as lbllow% : 

In politics, an alm&st unbounded confidence* in tl\e 
^cacy of two things : representative government, 
and complete freedom of discussion. So complete was 
my fiither’s reliance on* +he influence of reason over 
the minds of mankind, whenever it is allowed to reach 
them, that he felt as if all would be gained if the 
whole population were taught to read, if all sorts of 
opinions were allowed to be addressed^to them by 
word and in writing, and if by means of the suffrage 
they could nominate a legislature to give effect to the 
opinions they adopted. He thought that when the 
legislature no longer represented a class interest, it 
would aim at the general interest, honestly and with 
adequate wisdom ; since the people would be sufiBi- 
dently under the guidance of educated intdMgence, 
to make in general a good choice of persons to repre>* 
sent them, and having done so, to leave to those 
whom they had chosen a liberal discretion. Accord' 
ingly aristocratic rule, the government of the Few 
in any of its shapes, being in his eyes the only t-btTtg 
which stood between mankind and an admini^M^en 
of their affairs by the best wisdom to be found amoi^ 
them, was the object of. his sternest disappiwhatiiNai, . 
and a democratic suffiage the ptineipal artade^l^'^hia 
political creed, not on the ground of libtify, iQf 

Man, or any of the phrases, more or lew 
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up to t3iat time, deinooxaty had usually 
be’en defended, but as the most essential of **se* 
ovirities for good govenunent” *In this, too, he held 
&Bt only to what he deemed essentials ; he was 
eomparativdy indifferent to monarchical or republican, 
fonns~^ more so thah B^dtham, to whom a king, 
in tlie character of “ corrupter-general,” appeared 
necessarily very noxious. Next to aristoc Acy, an 
establiidied church, or corporation of priests, as being 
by position .the great depravers of religion, and 
interested in oijpoMng the progress of the human 
mind, iras the object of his greatest detestation ; 
though he disliked no clergyman personally who did 
npt deserve it, and was on terms of sincere friendship 
with several In ethics, his moral feelings were 
eneigetic and rigid on all points which he deemed 
important to human well being, whilo^ he was 
supremely indifferent in opinion (though his indiffe- 
3^ce did not show itself in personal conduct) to all 
those doctrines uf the common morality, which he 
thought had no foundation but in asceticism and priest- 
Uiaft, He looked forward, for example, to a consider- 
ahlu inmeasd of fieedom in the relations between the 
sexca> thpugh without pretending to define exactly 
what would be, or ought to ‘be, the precise conditions 
lEbeedom. This opinion was connected in him 
■with h# sewsuality* dither of* a theoretical or of a 
b‘ud* He anticipated, on the contraiy, as, 
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one the beneficial effecta ofincreaa^ freedom, 

tbat tbe imagination would no longer dweU <upon tlie 
physical relation and its adjuncts, and sweU this 
into one of the principal objects of life ; a perversion 
of the imagination and feelings, which he regarded as 
one of the deepest seated^d most peivading-evils in 
the human mind, hii psychology, his fiindameintal 
doctrine was the formation of all human character by 
circumstances, through the universal Principle of 
Association, and the consequent unlimited possibUiiy 
of improving the moral and inteflectual condition of 
mankind by education Of all his doctrines none 
was more important than this, or needs more to be 
insisted on : unfortunately there is none which is more 
contradictory to the prevailing tendencies of specula- 
tion, both in his time and sincn 
These various opinions were seized on with youth- 
ful fanaticism by the little knot of young men of 
whom I was one : an'd we put into them a sectarian 
spirit, from which, in intention at lea^, my fiither was 
wholly free. What we (or rather a phantom substi- 
tuted in the place of us) were sometimes, by a ridiculous, 
exaggeration, balled by others, namely a “sdmby’. 
some of us for a time really hoped and aspi^ to 
be. The French phihsophes of the eigh^e^l^ 
c^tujy were the example we sought to ib^taf^"^^ 
we hoped to accomplish no lew rwuli^^ of ' 

the set wi^t to so gredt excess in bq^j^ 
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Htion as I did ; wMch might he diown by many parti< 
culars, it not on useless waste of space and time. 

All this, however, is propSrly only the outside of 
our existence ; or, at least, the intellectual part 
alone, and no more than one inde of that. In 
attempting to penetrate inward, and give any indi- 
cation of what w6 were as 'human beings, I must be 
understood as speaking only of myself, of whom alone 
I can sneak from sufficient knowledge ; and I do not 
believe that the picture would suit any of my com- 
panions without m^y and great modificutiona 
I conceive that the description so often given of a 
Benthamite, as a mere reasoning machine, though ex- 
tremely inapplicaole'to most of those who have been 
designated by that' tith}, was during two or three years 
of my life not altogether untrue of me. It was 
perhaps as applicable Ifb me as it can well be to any one . 
just entering into life,\o whom tho common objects of 
desire must in general have at least the attraction of 
novelty. There is nothing very extraordinary in this 
fact : no youtli of the age I then was, can be expected 
to be more than one thing, i and this was the thing I 
happened to be. Ambition and desire of distinctioi), 
I had in abundance ; and zeal for what I thought the 
of mankind was my strongest«entimmit, mixing 
eohmring all oth«3n9. But my zeal was as yet 
httle' elm, a^ that period my life, than zeal for 
speculative 'opnions. It hf^ 90 t ii& root in genuine 
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benevolence, or sympathy with manlimd^ though 
these qualities held their due {dace in my ethical 
standard. ,Nor wap it connected with any high 
enthusiasm for ideal nobleness. Yet of this feeling* I 
was imaginativ^y very susceptible ; but there was 
at that time an intermission of its natural aliment, 

t 0 * 

poetical culture, while there was 8f superahundance 
of the discipline antagonistic to it, that of mere logic 
and analysis. Add to this that, as already mentioned, 
my fether’s teachings tended to the undervaluing of 
feeling. It was not that he was himself cold-hearted 
or insensible ; I believe it was rather from the contrary 
quality ; he thought that feeling could take care of 
itself that there was sure to be enough of it if actions 
were properly cared about. Offended by the frequency 
with which, in ethical and philosophical controversy, 
feeling is made the ultimate reason and justification 
of conduct, instead of being itself called on. for a 
justification, while, in practice, actioi's the effect of 
wliich on human happiness is mischievous, are defended 
as being required by feeling, and the charact^ of a 
petson of feeling obtains a credit for desert, ^hich he 
thought only due to action^, he had a real impatienoe 
of attributing praise to feeliW, or of any but the most 
sparing reference *to it, eit^^er in the estixnaiioii of 
persons or in the discusUm of things. In .addition 
to the influence which characteristic in him, imd 
on me and others,* we fotu^ all the opinions to v^hich 
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we aitacibe4«K>st impctrUmce, censtentiiy attftcked on 
tlie ground of feding. Utility ^waa d«iounoed as 
cold calculation ; political econqpy as hard-hearted : 
anti-population doctrines as repulsive to the natural 
feelings of mankind. . We retorted by the word 
“sentimentality,” which, along with “declamation” 
and “ vS^a generalities,” served us as common terms 
of opprobrium. Although we were generally in the 
light, as against those who were oj)po8ed to uh, the 
effect was that the cultivation of feeling (except the 
feelings otpublic and private duty), was not in much 
esteem among us, and had very little place in the 
tlioughts of most of us, myself in particular. What 
we principally thought of, was to alter people's 
opinions ; to make them bolieve according to evidence, 
and know what was their real interest, which when 
they once knew, they would, wo thought, by the 
instrument of opinion, •enforce a regard to it upon one 
another. \Vlulp fully recognising the superior ex- 
cellenpe of unselfish benevolence and lovo of justice, 
we did not expect tho regeneiation of mankind from 
any direct action on those sentiments, but from the 
effect of educated intellect, enlightening the selfish 
feelmgs. Although this last is prodigiously im- 
portairt as a means of improvement in tho hands of 
those who fire themselves impelled by nobler principles 
Cf aotloii,* I dd not believe thAt any one of the sur- 
vivors of the B^thamites or XAilitariana of that day, 
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noTV relies niainly it for g^eral amendment 
of human conduct. 

From this neglect both in theory and in practice of 
the cultivation of feeling, naturally resulted, among 
other things, an • undervaluing of poetry, and of 
Imagination generally, as an element of human 
nature. It is, or was, part of the popular notion of Ben- 
th^ites, that they are enemies of poetiy : this was 
jjartly true of Bentham himself ; he'used to gay that 
“ all poetry is misrepresentation but in the sense in 
which he said it, the same might have been said of 
all impressive speech ; of all repiesiaiintion pr incul- 
cation more oratorical in its character than a sum *m 
arithmetic. An article of Bingham’s in the first 
number of the Westminster lleview, in which "he 
offered as an explanation of something which he dis- 
liked in Moore, that “ Mr. Moore is a poet, and there- 
fore is not a reasoner,” did a good deal to attach the ‘ 
notion of hating poetry to the writers ii\ the Review. 
But the truth was that many of us were great readers 
of poetry ; Bingham himself had been a writer of it, 
while as regards me (and the same thing might be 
said of my father), the correct statement would be, 
not that-I disliked poetry^ but that I was theoretically 
indifferent to it. I disliked any s^timents in poetry 
which I should have disliked in prose.; and that i^ 
duded a great deal ^*And I was whd]^,.biind to. its ' 
bliMse. in human cultiuje, as a means of oducathi^. the . 
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feelings. But I was always personally reiy tfoBceptlble 
to* some ^Liuds of it. In the most sectaimn period 

of my ^entliamism, I happened* to look into Pope’s 

• » 

Essay on Man, and though every opinion in it was 
contrary to mine, 1 well remember how powerfully it 
iicted 0^1^ my imagination. Perhaps at that time 
poetical coiri]:>osituin of any*liighor type than eh»quent 
di.su. S'- j u in \ ( iTso, might not have produced aisirailar 
eff('< ’ <41 o!C • id all events I seldom giivo it an 
opjKiituiiity. Thi-<, however, w'as a mere passive state, 
tong Ix^forts I laid enlarged in any conslilemhlc degree, 
the liiisis of niy iuiellectiial creed, I luul obtained in 
the natural eouise of my mental progress, poetic 
culture of the most valuable kind, by. moans of 
revorentiid ixbuiration for the liv(‘s iiiid cbanictors of 
heroic jiersons ; e.specially the heroes of philosophy. 
The same inspiring effect which so many of the heno- 
feietoi’s of miinkind have left on record that they had 
experienced ftuin Plutarth’s Livesf was produced on 
me by* Plato’s pictures of Socrates, aixf by some 
modem biographies', above aU By Condorcet’s Life of 
Turgot ; a book well calculated to rouse the best sort 
of ej:\^hu 8 ia£im, since it contains one of the wisest and 
noblest of lives, delineated by one of the wisest and 
noblest of men. The heroic virtue of these glorious 
representatives of the opinions with which I sympa- 
thized« dee{ffy«a^^cted me, and { perpetually recurred 
to as others do to a favourite poet, when need* 
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< to up into the motte/ de^ed regions 

of feeling and thought I may ohse^e % the ■Wfpy • 
that this book cured me of my sectarian fc^li^ The 
two or three pages beginnmg “H regaidait todte 
secte Qomme nuisible,” and explaining- why' Turgot 
always kept himself perfectly distinct h:om the Eu- 
'cyclopedists, sank deeply into my mind. *1 left ofi* 
designating myself and others as Utilitarians, and by 
the pronoun “ we” or any other collective demgnation, 

I ceased to afficher sectarianism. My real inward 
sectarianism I did not get rid of till later, s^d much 


more gradually. 

About the end of 1824 , or beginning of 1 825 , Mr. 
Bentham, having lately got back his papers on Evi- 
dence from M. Dumont (whose Traitd des Preuves Judi- 
ciaires, grounded on them, was then fiist completed 
and published) resolved to havp them printed in the 
original, and bethought liimself of me as capable of 
preparing them far the press ; in the ‘same manner 
as his Book of fallacies had been recently* edited 
by Bingham. I gladly undertook this task, and it 
occupied nearly all my leisure for about a jeex, ex- 
clusive of the time afterwards spent in seeing the 
five huge volumes through the press. Mr. B^tbam 
had begun this treatise three i^es, at cpnoj^lmable 
intmrvds, each time in a different msmo^,' a^ ea^ 
time without referen^ to the prsoedi||^ : the 

three tunes he Ipl gpne over nearly ^ 
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^ject. Thes^ tibree masses of manuscript 'it was my 
business tp ocmdense into a single ireatise ; adopting 
the on&last writtm as the groundwork, and incor- 
porating* with it as much of tlie two others as it had 
not completely superseded. 1 had also to unroll sudi'^ 
of Bentlrun's involved and parenthetical sentences, as . 
seemed to overpass by their complexity tlie measure 
of what readers were likely to take the pains to 
understand. It was further Mr. Bentham’s parti- 
cular desire that I should, from mySclf, ondetivour 
to supply any laamce wliich he had left ; and at his 
instance I read, for this puri>08e, the most authorita- 
tive treatises on the Englisk Law of Evidence, and 
commented on a few of the objectionable points of 
the Englisli rules, wliich had oscai)cd Bentham's 
notice. I also rc])lfed to the objections which had 
been made to some of ^his doctrines by reviewers of 
Dumont’s book, and added a few supplementary 
remarks on some' of the more abstract parts of the 
subject, such as the theory ol* improbability and im- 
possibility. The controversial part of these editorial 
additions was ’written in a more assuming tone tlian 
becauib one so young and inexperienced as 1 was ; 
but indeed I bad never contemplated^ming forward 
in my own person ; and as an anonymous editor of 
Benthi^ t fe^ into llie tone of jmy author,* not think- 
ing it unstdt^Me^o him or to 4 :he subject, however 
it mi^t be £K> to me. My natne as ^tor was put 
^ l2 
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to the book after it 'wae printed, at Mr, Benthom’s 
positive desire, which I in vain attempted to per- 
Buade him to forego. 

The time occupied in this editorial work was ex- 
tremely well empl(»yod in respect to my own improve- 
ment. The “ Rationale of Judicial Evidence ” is one 
of the richest in matter of all Bentham’s productions. 
The theory ol c\'idence being in itself one of the 
most important of his subjects, and ramifying into 
most of the others, the book contains, very ftilly 
developed, a great proportion of all his best thoughts: 
while, among more special things, it comprises the 
most elaborate exposure of the vices and defects of 
Eng lish law, as it then was, which is to be found in 
his works ; not confined to the law of evidence, but 
including, by way of illustrative episode, the entire 
procedure or practice of Westminster IlalL The 
direct knowledge, therefore, wliich I obtained from 
the book, and which was imprinted upon me much 
more thoroughly than it could have been by mere 
reading, wa& itself no small acquisition. But this 
occupation did for me what might seem less to be 
expected; it gave a great start to my powers of 
composition. Everything which I wrote subsequently 
to this editorial employment, was markedly superior 
to an}i)hing that I h^ writtmr before it 
latet style, as the world knows, was Wvy and cum- 
bersome^ fi»m the ekcess of 4 good ^ttalily» the love 
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of precisioiDE, which made him introduce dduse wit^ 
ckuse ii(to t^e heart of every sentence, that the 
readci: mi^t receive into lus ndud all the modifica* 
tions and qualifications simultaneously with the main 
proposition: and 1%e habit grew on him until his 
sentenog^s became, to those not accustomed to tlrem, 
most laborious reading. fBut his earlier stylo, that 
of tho Fragment on Government, Plan of a Judicial 
, Estaljlishmeut, &c., is a model of liveliness and 
ease combined with fulfiess of raattt'r, sciiToely ever 
surpaased*: .and of this eailier stylo there were many 
striking speuimens in tho manuscri 2 >ts on Evidence, 
all of which I endeavoured to preserve. So long a 
course of' this aduiirublo writing had a considerable 
effect upon my own ; and I Julded to it by the 
assiduous re.xdiiig of other writers, both French and 
English, who combined, in a reuuukablo degree, east) 
with force, such as Goldsmilli, Fielding, Pascal, Vol- 
taire, and Codi-ier. Tlirough those influences my 
writing lost the jejuneness ;>f my earl^ compositions ; 
tho b6nes and caitilages began to clothe themselves 
with flesh, and the style became, at,times, lively and 
almesh light. 

This improvement was first eidiibited in a new 
field. Mr. Mardiall, of Leeds, fathm: of the present 
genexatiDn of Marshalls, the same who was brought 
.into Flaxhaeoelni: for Yorkshire^ when the represmita- 
tion forl^te<| hy Grampound*wa8 traD8fei;red to ii^ 
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ik earnest Farliamwtaiy reformer, and a man* of 
large fortune, of which he made a libers^ use, had 
been much struck with Bentham’s Book Fallacies : 
and the thought had occurred to him that it would 
be useM to publish anntially' the Parliamentary 
Debates, not in the chronological ordar of ^jPansard, 
but classified according td sulgects, and 'accompehied 
by a commentary pointing out the fallacies of the 
speakers. With this intention, he very naturally 
addressed himself to the* editor of the Book of 
Fallacies; and Bingham, with the assistance of 
tCharles Austin, undertook the editorship. Tho 
work was called* “ Parliamentary History and 
Beview.” Its sale was not sufficient to keep it, in 
existence, and it only lasted three yeara It excited, 
however, some attention among parliamentary and 
political peopla The best strength of the party 
was put forth in it ; and its execution did them much 
more credit than that of the Westminsto: Beview 
had ever done. Bingham and Charles AiMin wrote 
much in it ; as did Strutt, Bomilly, and several other 
Liberal lawyers. Ilfy father wrote one ariade his 
best style; the elder Austin another. Oodson 
wrote one of great merit. It fell to my lot to lead 
off the first number by an article’ on 'the Itrindpal 
tOpio of the session j[that of 1825), thefOatholic 
Association and the ^tiiolic Disal^lim ^ 'ihe 
second number I wrote an elaborate FSssay on the 
OoniineroudOns& of 1^825 and ths^CkateiiK^Zlebiit^ 
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In third I had two articles, one oxt a min^r 
sulgect, t}te other on the Bedprocity piindple in 
commerce, d prcpos of a celebrated diplomatic corre* 
spondenoe between Canning and Gallatin. These 
writings were no longer mere reproductions and 
appUoations of the doctrines I had been taught; they’ 
were ori^sA thibking, as *faT as that name can be 
applied to old ideas in new forms and conno^ions : 
*and I do not exceed the truth in ^saying tliat there 
was a maturity, and a Avcll-digested character about 
them, which them had not been in any of my 
previous performances. In execution, therefore, they 
•were not at all juvenile ; but their*sul)jects have either 
gone by, or have been so much better treated since, 
that they are entirely superseded, and should remain 
buried in the same oblivion with my contributions 
to the first dynasty of the Westminster Keview. 

While thus engaged in writing for the public, I 
did not neglect other ifeodes of belf-c5ltivation. It 
was at this time that I leanit German ; beginning it 
on the Hamiltonian method, for which purpose 1 and 
several of my companions formed a class. For 
several years fi'om this period, our social studies 
assumed a shape which contributed veiy much to 
my mental pro^resa The idea occurred to Us of 
carrying *.0% by reading and conversation, a joint 
study'^of sewnq^ of the bmnphes science which, 
we wish^ to be masters o£ We aasembled to the 
numbmr of e 4io0six er more. Hr. Grote lent e roeaih 
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of lus house in ThreSdneedle Street for the purpese, 
and his partner, Prescott, one of the thre« ori^nal 
members of the Utihtarian Society, made onejamong 
us. We met two 'mornings in every week, from 
half-past eight till ten, at which hour most of 
*us wore called off to our. daily occupation. Our 
first subject was Political Economy.' We chose some 
systerrwitic treatise as our text-booje ; my father’s 
Elements” being our first choice. One of .us read 
tdoud a chapter, or some smaller portion of the book. 
The discussion was then opened, and any one who 
had an objection, or other remark to make, made it. 
Our rule was to discuss thoroughly every point raised, 
whether great or small, prolonging the discussion 
until all who took pari were satisfied with the con- 
clusion tlicy had individually arrived at; and to 
follow up every topic of collateral speculation which the 
chapter or the conversation suggested, never leaving it 
until we had Untied every krlot which we found. We 
repeatedly kept up the discussion of some one point 
for several weeks, thinking intently on it during the 
intServals of our meetings, and contrivix^ solutions 
of tlie new difficulties which hgd risen up in thstlast 
morning’s discussion. When we had finished in 'this 
way my father’s Elements, we Went- in the sme 
manner through Ricardo’s Principles of .‘Political 
•Economy, and Btuley’% Dissertation op Value. These 
dose and vigorous discussioDS wero not\onfy im« 
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^ pro^ng in a hi^ degree to thow who took part in 
them, but, brought out new views of some topics 
of,abst*act Political Economy. The theoiy of Inter- 
national Values which I nfteiwnrcls published, 
emanated from these conversations, os did also the 
modified , form of Ricardo’s tlieory of Profits, laid 
down in my* Essay on Profits and Interest Tliose 
among us witli whom new speculations chiefly origi- 
nated, Wtre Ellis, Clmhum, and I ; though others 
gave valuable aid to tho diht•u^^ions, espivinlly 

o 

Prescott aud Rf)ebuck, the one by his knowledge, 
the othel' by his dialectical acuteness. Tlio theories of 
International Values and of Pu>fits were oxeogitsited 
and worked out in about c(pi.d pro] loj t ions by myself 
and Gndiain: and if our original project had been 
executed, my “ Essays on Some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy” woidd have been brought 
out along wUh some j/aijere of his, under our joinc 
names. But wlien my e.xposition came to be written, 

r 

I found that I had so much dver-tstlinatcd my agree- 
ment with him, and he dissented so much from the 
most original of tho two Essays, tliat on Inter- 
natioltal Values, that I was obliged to consider the 
theoiy as now exclusively mine, and it came out as 
6U(dx vriben published many years later. I may mention 
tSat tie elteratione wlM mede in 

TOviiafTig bis *!E3ements for tho third edition, several * 
were founded otf criticisms elicited ly these conver- 
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sations ; in pa^ci^ he modiil^ his opinioiu 
(though not to the extent of our neir sppculatiolis) 
on both the points ib which I have adverted. . 

When we had enough of political economy, we 
took up the syllogistic logic in the same manner, 
Grote now joining us. Dm* first text-^ook was 
Aldrich, but being disgusted with ‘its superfimlity, 
we reprinted one of the most finished among the 
many manuals of the school logic, which my 
a great collector of such Iwoks, possessed, the Majiu- 
ductio ad Logictim of the Jesuit Du Tnoti. After 
finisliing this, we took up Whately’s Logic, then 
firat republished from the Encyclopa?dia Metropo- 
litana, and finally the “ Comp\itatio sive Logica ” of 
H(»blx5S. These books, dejilt with in our manner, 
afToided a wide range for original metaphysical spe- 
culation : and most of w'hat has been done in the 
First Book of my System of Logic, to rationalize 
and correct the principles *and distinctions of the 
school logicians, and to improve the theory of the 
Import of Propositions, had its origin in these dis- 
cussions; Gndmm and I originating most of the 
novelties, while Grote and others furnished an Qxcel- 
Itmt tribunal or test. Fh}m this time I fonped' the 
project of ^vriting a book on Lo^c, ’thoog^ <m a 
much humbler scale ^han the pne 1 idtusAtely pxe- 
' cuted. 

, , Having done with we laupohed ^t* Ana^tio 
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PsychcJogy, and h&ving chosen IBiartley for our text- 
book, ve Mused Priestley’s edition to an extravagant 
price by seardbing through Lon($on to furnish eaoh 
of tw vrith a copy. When we had finished Hartley, 
we suspended our meetings; but my father’s Ana- 
^ lysis of ihe Mind being * published soon after, we 
reassembled for the purpose of reading it. With 
this our exercises ended. I have always dated fiom 
these .cohversutions my own reid inauguialtun as an 
original and independent thinker. It was also 
through them that I acquired, ’or very much 
strengthened, a mental habit to A\]jich I attribute 
aft that I have ever done, or ever shaft do, in specula- 
tiov ; that of never aceopting half solutions of diffi- 
culties as complete; never abajidoniiig a puzzle, but 
again and agaia returning to it until it was cleaiod 
up ; never allowing obscure coniers of a subject to 
remain unexplored, because they did not apjiear im- 
portant ; never thinking that I perfectly understood 
any part of a subject until I understood the whole. 

Ourdoings ftom 1825 to 1830 in the way of public 
speaking, filled a considerable place in my life during 
those years, and as they had important effects on my 
devdopnmt, something ought to be said of them. 

• There ffir some time in existence a society of 
Owenites,^ oafted the Co-operation Society, which 
met for public discussions in Cffian^ry LanCk' 

In the eazfy part of 1825, accident brought Boebuck 
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in contact \<iith several of its members, and led to 
his attending one or two of the meetings gnd taking 
part in the debate ih opposition to Owenism. Some 
one oi us started the notion of going there in a body 
and having a general battle : and Charles Austin and 
some of his fi lends who did i»ot usually t^e part in 
our joint exercises, entcrdll into the project. Jt was 
carried out by concert with the principal members 
of the Society, themselves nothing loth, ‘as they 
naturally preferred a controversy with opponents to 
a tame discussion among tlicir owm body. The ques- 
tion of po])ulatiou was proposed as the subject of 

debate : Charles Arxstin led the case on our side with 

* 

a brilliant speecli, and the fight was kept up by 
adjournment through five or six weekly meetings 
before crowded auditories, including 'along with the 
members of the Society and their Mends, many 
liearers and some speakers from the Inns of Court. 
"Wlien this debate was ended, another was com- 
menced on the general merits of Owen’s system : and 
the contest altogether lasted about three months. 
It was a lutte cwp’t h eorp/t between Owenites and 
political economists, whom the OweiriteS r^;arded as 
their mos-t inveterate opponents : but it was a per- 
fectly friendly dispute. We who' represtmted pdli- 
iical economy, had the mme objects in view as they 
had, and took pains, to show it; and the’ptindpal 
dram|non on their ^e was a very estiihable man. 
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•with whom I -was well acquainted, Mr.* WiUiam 
TKompson* of Cork, author of a book on the Distri- 
b]^tion*of Wealth, and of an “ Appeal ” in behalf of 
women against the passage relating to them in my 
father’s Essay pn Government. Ellis, Iloebuck, and 
I took active part in, the debate, and amoitg those 
from the Iniis of Court wh5 joined in it, I remember 
Charles Villiers. The other side obtained also, on 
the population question, very efficient snp|)ort from 
without. The well-known Gale Jones, then an elderly 
man, made (vie of his florid speeches ; but the speaker 
with vfliom I was most struck, though I dissented 
from nearly every word he said, was Thirlwall, the 
historian, smee Bishop of St. David’s, then a Chan- 
cery barrister, unknown except by a high reputation 
for eloquence acquired at the Cambridge Union 
before the era of Austin and Macaulay. Ilis speech 

was in answer to one of mine. Before he had uttered 
§ 

ten sentences, I set him down as the best sjieaker I 
had ever heard, an^ I have nevei' since heard any one 
whoiq I placed above him. 

'Hie great interest of these delKites predisposed 
somo of those who took part in them, to catch at 
a suggestion thrown out by M'CuUoch, the ‘political 
econmuist, that ' a Society was wanted in London 
aiiniW to the Speculative S^ety at Edinburgh, in 
which Broughain, Homer, and others flrst cultivated* 
public s peaking. Om: experience at the Co-opera» 
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tive Society seemed 'to give cattse for bmng sangmitiB 
as to the sort of men who might be brought together 
in London for such a, purpose. McCulloch mention^ 
the matter to several young men of influence, to whom 
he was then giving private lessons in political econcnny. 
Some of these entered warmly into thf^ prqject, 
particularly George Vilhers, afterwanlB Earl of 
Clarendoa IIo and his brothers, Hyde and Charjies, 
Bomilly, Charles Austin and I, with some others, 
met and agreed on a plan. We determined to meet 
once a fortnight from November to Jjihe, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and we had soon a line list 
of members, containing, along with several members 
of Parliament, nearly all the most noted spealc^rs 
of the Cambridge Union and of the Oxford United 
Debating Society. It is curiously illustrative of the 
tendencies of the time, that our principal difficulty in 
recruiting for the Society was to find a sufficient 
number of Toiy speakers. ' Almost all whom we 
could press into the service were liberals, of diUTereint 
orders and degrees. Besides those already maned, 
we had Macaulay, Thirlwall, Praed, Lord Sowick, 
Samuel Wilberforce (afterwards Bishop of Oxford), 
Charles ’Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord Syden* 
bam), Edward and Henry Lytton BuIweryFoifi^anque, 
many others whom I cannot now rscoHedi, but 
,who made themselves.afterwaids m()re*or 
'BpicuousinpublmorUteraiyl^^ NolbingOQibidse^ 
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m<Mre pron^bo^. But when the time for Action drew 
near^ and it was nfceseary to jSx on a President, and 
find sojnebody to open the first debate, none of our 
celebrities would consent to perform either officn Of 
the many who were pressed on the subject, tlie only 
one who ^uld be prevailed on was a man of whom I 
' knew very little, but who had taken lugh honours at 
Oxford and was said to have acquhed a groaf ora- 
t^cal reputation there ; who some time oftorw'ards* 
became a Toiy member of Parliament, llo accord- 
ingly was fixed on, botli for filling the President’s 
dbair and for making the first speech. The impor- 
tant day arrived ; the benches were crowded ; aU our 
gr^t speakers were present, to judge of, but not to 
help our efforts. Tlie Oxford orator’s speech was a 
complete failure. This threw a clamp on tho whole 
concern : the sjreakers who followed were few, and 
none of them did their best : the affair was a com- 
plete jlJasco ; *and the cfiatorical celebrities we had 
counted on went away niwc*’; to return, giving to 
me at least a lesson in knowledge of tho world. 
This unsfpected breakdown altered my whole relation 
to the project. 1 had not anticipated tiddng a promi- 
nent part, or speaking much or often, particidarly 
at first, but saw that the success of the scheme 
depehds^on the new men, and I put my shoulder to 
th$ whei^ 1 opened the second question, and 'ftom 
that thuA.spohe in nearly every debate. It was very 
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upHill werk for scone' time. The three VUliers and 
Bomilly stuck to us for some time lon^^r, but the 
patience of all the founders of the Society was, at last 
exhausted, except me and Boebuck. In the sea^n 
following, 1826‘-7; things began to mend. We had 
acquired two excellent Tory speakers, Ha;pvard and 
Shee (afterwards Sergeant Shee) the ‘Radical side 
was reinforced by Charles BuUer, Cockbum, and 
nthers of the second generation of Cambridge Ben- 
thamites ; and ^Ih tlieir and other occasional aid, 

and the two Tories as well as Roebuck knd me for 

•• * 

regular speakers, almost every debate was a, bataiSe 
rangee between the “philosophic Radicals” and the 
Tory lawyers; until our conflicts were talked about, and 
several persons of note and consideration came to hear 
us. This happened still more in the subsequent seasons, 
1828 and 1829, when the Coleridgians, in the persons 
of Maurice and Sterling, made their appearance in 
the Society as a second Liberal and even Radical 
party, on totally different grounds from Benthamism 
and vehemently opposed to it ; bringing into these 
discussions the general doctrines and modesof thought 
of the European reaction against the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century ; and adding a third and very im- 
portant belligerent party to our contests, whk^.were 
now no bad exponent of the movmnent qf on^xdon 
> among the most erdtivat^ part of ;the new genenip 
tion. Our debates were very different froq^ those ol 
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eomm<m deba^g scxnetios, tot they, haHtually eon- 
sislied of the strongest axgaments and moat philosophio 
p^pneipies which mther side was able to produce, 
thrown often into close and serrS confttations of one 
another. The practice was 0006680111/ very useful to . 
us, and ejninently so to me. I never, indeed, acquired 
real fluency, and had alwdys a bod and ungracefbl 
delivery ; but I could make myself listened te : and 
as I . always wrote my speeches when, from the ,, 
feelings involved, or tlwj nature 0^ the ideas to be 
develojjed, expression seemed important, I greatly 
‘increased my power of effective wiitiug; acquiring 
not only an ear for smoothness and rhytluu, but a 
practical sense for telling sentences, and an immediate 
criterion of their telling property, by their effect on 
a mixed audience. 

The Society, and the preparation for it, together 

with the preparation for tlio morning conversations 

which were going on simultaneously, occupied the 

greater part of my leisure ; .and made me feel it a 

relief when, in the spring of 1 828, 1 ceased to write 

for the *W€stminster. The Review had fallen into 

* 

difficulties. Though the sale of the first number 
had bsen veiy encoutagihg, the permanent sale had 
never, I belike, been sufficient to pay the expenses, 
<m the idade on which the Review was carried oh. 
Those e;q)ei!aes*had been considerably, but not suffi** 
ciently, reduced. One of the 'editors, Southern, hud 
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netted /and ^veial of tie writers, Ixiolttd^ng tny 
MHer and me, who had been paid like etber con- 
tributors for our earfier articles, had latterly written 
without payment. Nevertheless, the origmal funds 
were nearly or quite esdiausteH, and if the Review 
was to be continued some new arrangement of its 
afhirs had become indispCnsablu My ^her and 1 
had several conferences with Bowring on the subject 
We were willing to do our utmost far maintaining 
the Review as an organ of our opinions, but not 
under Bowring’s editorship : while the impossiibllity 
of its any longer supporting a paid editor, afforded a* 
ground on which, without affront to him, we could 
propose to dispense with liis servicea We and some 
of our fiiends were prepared to carry on the Review 
as unpaid writex’s, either finding among ourselves an 
unpaid editor, or sharing the editorship among us. 
But while this negotiation w^ proceeding with 
Bowring’s apparent aequiescencejme'was carrying en 
anotlxer in a different quarter (with Colond Perrqnet 
Thompson), of wlxidi we received the first inrimation 
in a letter fi'om Bowiing as editor, inforining us 
.merely that an arrangement had been. made, and 


proposing to us to write fori the nest* nuin^, with 
j^mise of payment. We did not dispute Bowring’s 
right tp bring about,, if he could, an axftHOgment 
* more ‘&vourable to himself tl«n the*^ Uai^ had 
proposed ; but we thCugbt the cbnceaHment wHdh he 
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had pMoUsOd towaxds tis, while seemiagly catering 
into oor dirti^ojeot, an a&ont ; and even had we bet 
thqu^t sOj we were indisposed to expend any more 
of our time and trouble in attempting to write up 
the Beview* under his management. Accordingly 
my &th^ excused himself from writing ; though two 
or three years later, on great pressure, he did write 
one more political article. As for me, I positivdy 
refbSed. And thus ended my connexion with the 
original Westminster. • -The last article which * I 
wrote to it* had cost mo more labour than any pre- 
vious ; but it was a labour of love, being a defence 
of the early French Revolutionists against the Tory 
niSsrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott, in the intro- 
duction to his Life of Napoleon. Tho number of 
books which I read for this purpose, making notes 
and extracts — even the number I had to buy (for to 
those days tiie^'e 'v^ ng pu^licnr subscription library 
fix>m which books of reference could bo taken home), 
£ar exceeded the worth of the immediate object ; but 
I had at that time a half-formed intention of writing 
a History of the French Revolution ; and though 1 
never executed it, my collections afterwards were 
veiy useful to Carlyle for a similar puiposa 



CHAPTER V* 


A CBISIS IN MY MENTAL HISTOEY. ONE’’BTAeB 
ONWAED. 

T^OR some years after this time I wrote very UtiJe, 
and nothing regularly, for publication: ahd 
great were the advantages which 1 derived from the 
intermission. It was of no common import^ce to 
me, at this period, to be able to digest and mature 
my thoughts for my own mind only, without any 
immediate call for giving them out in print. Had I 
gone on writing, it would have much disturbed the 
important transformation in n;ty opinions and dia- 
meter, which took place during those yeans. The' 
origin of this transformation, or at least the proeest 
by which I was prepared for it, can only be explained 
by turning some distance back. 

From the winter of 1821, when I first read 
Bentham, and especially firom the commenoem^t of 
the Westminster Review, I had wha^ mi^t tttdy bo 
eahed an object in life; to be a reftj^ifiT ^ the 
wcfldd. My conception* of my own hapi^^ettl 'tlnaa 
wtirdy identified with this object ** Ihe porseiDal 
sympathies I widied for ware those of fellow Ifthotueni 
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in tibia entetprisa I endeavoured to pick up os 
many floorers as I could by the way ; but as a serious 
^d permanent personal satislaction to rest uponj 
my whole reliance was placed on tliis ; and I was 
accustomed to felicitate myself oii the certainty of a 
happy life which I enjoyed, through placing my hap- 
piness in some^liing durable and distant, in which 
some progress might bo always making, prhile it 
could rfever be exhausted by complote attainment. 

This did very well for several years,’ during which 

• * 

the general improvement going on in the world and 
the idSa of myself as engaged with others in strug- 
ghng to promote it, seemed enough to fill up an 
interesting and animated existence. But the time 
came when 1 awakened from this as from a dream. 
It was in the autumn of 182G. I was in a dull btate ’ 
of nerves, such as everybody is occa&ionaUy liable 
• to ; unsusceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable excite- 
ment ; one of ’those moods when what is pleasure at 
, other times, becomes insipid or indifibrent ; the state, 

I should think, in which converts to Methodism 
i^sually are, when smitten by their first “ conviction 
of sin.” In this fi:amo of mind it occurred to me to 
put the question directly to myself : “ Suppose that 
qU your objects in life were realized ; that all the 
institutions and, opinions which you are 
^okipg fofitraid to, could be completely ejected at 
this vojty instant : would this be a great joy afid 
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happiness to joaV* ‘And an .iirepressibte seUf-oo^* 
Bcionaness distinctly answered, ** No 1” At tlds toy 
heart sank within die: the whole foundation on 
which my life was constructed fell down, AJl my 
happiness was to Ixave been found in the continual 
pursuit of this end. The end hod ceased tp charm, 

o 

and how coidd there ever again be any'interest in 
the means? I seemed to have nothing left to 
live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass au'ay 
of itself ; but it did not. A night’s sleep, the sove- 
reign remedy for the smaller vexations of life, had no 
effect on it. I awoke to a renewed consciousness of 
the woful fact. I carried it with me into aU 

t 

companies, into all occupations. Hardly anything 
hod power to cause me oven a few minutes’ oblivion 
of it. For some months the cloud seemed to grow 
thicker and' thicker. The lines in Coleridge’s 
" Dejection” — I was not then acquainted with them— 
exactly describe my case : 

** A grief without a paug, void, dark and drcat 
A dro\^sy, etiiled, uuimpaBsioned gnef, 

* Which finds no natoial outlet or relief 

In word, or sigh, or ieapr ” 

3h vain I sought relief from my ftrounte ; 
those memorials of p^st nobleness slid gf^^stefess 
ftmn vthich I bad always hitherto dn^An e^ii^lgth 
end snimetion. I read them now witho«^b«<ft»^Qg^ 
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or mth llbe ae^tomed feeling mirm all its charm ; 
and I.beCK^ persuaded, ^liat my love of mankind, 
{md ofeecfoellence f<n its own Stike, hod worn itself 
out. I sought no comfort by speaking to others of 
what’ I felt If I had loved any -one sufficioiitly to 
moke confidmg my griefs a* necessity, I sliould not 
have been in th§ condition I was. I fcl£, too, that 
mine was not an interesting, or in any way respcct- 
* able .distresa Tliere was nothing in it to att-act 
sympathy. Advice, if I had known where to seek 
it, would Thave been moat pi’ecious. The wordsi of 
Macbeth to the physician often occuiTod to my 
tlioughta But there was no ouo on whein I could • 
Inijld tho famtest hope of such assiitanca My 
father, to whom it would have been natural to ni© 
to have recourse in any practical dilliculties, was tho 
last person to whom, in such a case as this, I looked 
•for help. Everything convinced mo that he had no, 
knowledge of ahy such fncntal state as I was suffering 
from, and that even if he dould ho made to under- 
stand it, he was not the physician w’ho could heal it. 
My education, which was wholly his work, had been 
condSicted without any regard to the possibility of 
its en^l^ in this result ; and I saw no use in giving 
•him the of thinking that liis plans liad fulled, 
^Staxer-ma probably iiremediahle, and, at 
all Ixigiond the power of his remedies. Oi 

othedr ftietidsii I had at that time none to whom I had 
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any hQpe> of making my condidon intelligibla It 
was however abundantly intelligible to myself ; and 
the more I dwelt u|iou it, the more hopeless, it a|>' 
peared. 

My course of study had led me to believe, that all 
mental and moral feelings and qualities, whether of a 
good or of a bad kind, were the rSsultl^ o^ associa- 
tion ; that we love one thing, and hate another, take 
pleasure in one sort of action or contemplation, and 
pain in another sort, through the clinging of pleasur- 
able or painful ideas to those things, fiom,t'he effect of 
education or of experience. As a corollai'y from 
this, I ha(d always heard it maintauK'd by my father, 
and was myself convinced, that the ol’icot of educa- 
tion should be *o form the strongest posable associa- 
tions of the salutaiy cbiss; associations of pleasuie 
with all things beneficial to the great wholt', and of 
pain with all things hurtful to it. This doctinie 
appeared inexpugnable ; but it now seemed to me, 
on retrospect, tliat my teachers had oceupied them- 
selves but superficially with the means of fiuming 
and keeping up these salutary associations. They 
seemed to have trusted altogether to tho old familiar 
instruments, praise and blame, reward and punish- 
ment. Now, I did not doubt that by these means, 
begun early, and applied unremittingly, inteaise as* 
eomations of pain an4 pleasure, esppciaUy of pain, 
might be created, and mi^t produce desires and 
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aversioM capable of lasting undi!minyied ter the «id 
life. But there must always be sometliing artifi- 
cial an4 casual in associations tltus produced. The ■ 
pains and pleasures thus forcibly associated with 
‘things, are not connected with them by any natural 
tie ; and jt is therefore, I thought, essential to the 
durability of thefee .associations, that they should 
have become so intense and inveterate as to be, prac- 
'tically imlissolulde, liefore the habitual exercise of 
the power <tf analysis had commenced. For I now 
saw, or thoygbt 1 saw, what I had always before 
received*with incredulity — that the habit of analysis 
has a tendency to wear away the feelings ; aS indeed 
it has, wlien no other nuuitul habit is cultivated, and 
the analyding spirit remains vothout its natural com- 
pkynents and correctives. The very excellence of 
analysis (1 argued) is tliat it tends to weaken and 
undermine whatever is ’the result of prejudice ; tliat 
it enables us luOiitally W sejiarate ideas which have 
only casually clung together : and no associations 
whatever could ultimately resist this dissolving force, 
were it. not that we owe to analysis our clearest 
knowledge of the permanent sequences in nature; 
the real connexions between Things, not dependent 
on our will a»d filings ; natural laws, by virtue of 
which, in nmy cases, one thing is inseparable from 
anothw ln which laws, m proportion as they • 
arc deandyiiier^vedand imaginatively realised, cause 
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Gtir idea? of things which are always jolted tc^ether 
Ui Nature, to cohere more and mc^e do^yin our 
thoughts. Analytic hahits may thus evet s^:!^ingthen 
the associations between causes and ejects, meams 
and ends, but .tend altogether to weaken ti^ose which 
are, to speak familiaxly, a mere matter of feding. 
They are therefore (I thought) favotirabre to prudence 
and clear-sightedness, but a perpetual worm at the 
root both of the passions and of the virtues ) and, 
above all, fearfully undeimine all 'desires, and ell 
pleasures, wliicli are the effects of associ^tioD, that is», 
according to the theory •! held, all except the purely 
physical and organic ; of the entire insufficdeacy of 
which to make life desirable, no one had a stronger con- 
viction than I had. Tliese were the laws of human 
nature, by which, as it seenjcd to mo, I had been 
brought to my present state. All those to whom I 
looked up, were of o])iuion that the pleasure of sym- 
pathy with human beings, anil the feelings whichjpiade 
the good of others, and especially of mankind on a 
large scale, the object of existence, were the great^t 
and Bvirest sources of happiness. Of the truth “of this I 
was convinced,^ but to know that a feeling *would 
make me happy if I had it, did not givf rao the 
il^ding. My education, I thought* had,j^tP^ to 
create these feelings in s\:^ien4«tteugti^ resist 
> the dissolving influence of analysis,,.wlfiic{^tfii» whole 
eourse oi my intellectual culti^tiomhaid preoo^. 
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clous (und premaiiite a&aly^ the inveterate iiabit of 
my mind. ,1 Ws thus, as I said to myself, leH 
etmnded sit the oomm^mement oT my voya^, vrith 
a well-^gii^ped diip and a rudder, but no sail; 
without any real desire £>r the en'ds which I had 
been so caaDfuUy fitted out to work for : no delight in 
virtue, br the general* good/ but also just as littlo in 
anything else. The foxintalns of vanity and ^mbi- 
lion seemM to have dried up witliin me, as completely 
as those of benevolence. 1 hod had (ns I rcfii.ctod) 
some gratification of vanity at too eaily an age : I 
had obMined some distinction, and felt myself of 
some importance, before the desire of distinction and 
of importance had grown into a passion : and little 
as it was which I had attained, yet having been 
attained too early, like all pleasures enjoyed too soon, 
it had made me ilase and indifferent to the pursuit. 
Thus neither selfidi nor unselfish pleasures were 
pleasures to ma‘ And fhere seemed no power in 
nature sufficient to begin the formation of my 
chsiraiCter anew, and create in a mind now irre- 
trievably analytic, &esh asapeiations of jficasure with 
any ef*th<^ objects of humanldesira 
Thei^ were the thoughts |which mingled with the 
<bry dejectiem of thp melancholy winter of 

Boring fids time u w^ not incap^le of my 
usual 1 weiw on .with them mechani- ■ 

eallyj .bjr force jof habit. I had be^ so 
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drilled in a certain sort of mental etenhe, tAiat I 
could still cany it on when all the qiitjjt had gone 
out of it. I e'^en composed and spokeb several 
speeches at the debating sodety, how, or^with wW< 
degree of success, I know not. Of four years ctor 
tinual speaking at that society, this is the only year 
of which I remember nest to nothing. Two lines of 
Cole];idge, in whom alone of all writers I have found 
a true description of what I felt, were often, in my 
thoughts, not at this time (for I had never read 
them), but in a later period of the . sime ibental 
malady : 

** Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve^ 

And hope without an object cannot live.** 

^ . 

In all probability my case was by no means so pecu- 
liar as I fancied it, and I doubt not that many others 
have passed through a similar state ; but the idio- 
syncrasies of my education had given to the gen«»l 
phenomenon a special character, which made it Sean 
the natural effect of causes that it was hardl^ possible 
for time to remove. 1 ftequently asked myseli^ If I 
could, or if I was bound to go on living, when life 
must be passed in this manner. 1 generally answered 
to myself, that I did not dunk I could possibly bear 
it beyond a year. When, however, not nKHrO' fhmai 
half that 'duration of Jtim^ had elapsed, a Imtdl of 
light broke in upon ^my gloom. I «vas 
dentally, MarmonteKs andecuneto tibs 
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, fiassage wHcsh rdaies his father'd death, the dis< 
tressed of the family, and the sudden inspi- 

ration by whidi he, then a mere boy, folt and made 
them fed. that he would be everything to tliem — 
wnuld supply the place of all that they had lost, 
A livid coiiception of the scene and its feelings came 
over me* and* I i^as. moved to tears. From this 
moment my burdbn grew lighter. The oppr<^on 
df thejthobght that all feeling was dead witliin me, 
was gone. I was no longer hopeless : I was not a 
stock or a stone. I had still, it seemed, some of the 
material Out of which all worth of character, and all 
capadty for happiness, are made. Relieved from my 
ever .present sense of ii remediable wretchedness, I 
gradually found that the ordinary incidents of life 
eould again give me some pleasure; that I could 
again find enjoyment, not intense, but sufficient for 
(heerfulness, in sunshine and sky, in books, in con- 
veisation, in public affairs*; and that ihcie was, once 
more, ^ifbitement, though of a moderate kind, in 
myself for m^ opinions, and for the public 
good,» Thus the doud gradually drew off, and I 
Agmn d[yoy$d life : and though I had several relapses, 
nny A .0|^ which lasted many months, 1 never again 
WMi wmiserahle as 1 had been. 

of this period had two very 
Ti^ a ytrAd on my opinions and character. In 

the fimb {dace, thSy led me to adopt a fheoiy of lifij), 
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very unlike that on which I had hefcno acted, and 
having jniudi in common with what at«that time I 
certainly had. never heard o^ the anti>seiir"C(mscip'as- 
nesB theory of Carlyle. I never, indeed, wavered in 
the conviction that happiness is the test of ah rules 
of coi^duct, and the end of life. But I tfftw thought 
that this end was only tb be attained by not making 
it the direct end Those only are happy (I thought) 
who have their minds fixed on some ot>jeot other 
than their own happiness ; . on the happiness of others, 
on the improvement of mankind, even un some art or 
pursuit, followed not as a means, but a4 itself an 
ideal end Aiming thus at soi^ething else, they find 
happiness by the way. The enjoyments of life {such 
was now my theory) are sufficient to make it a 
pleasant thing, when they axe taken en passant, with- 
out being mode a principal qbject. Once make them 
so, and they are immediately felt to .be insufikfie&t. 
They will not bear a scrutinizing examhmtum^ AhIt 
yourself whether you are happy, and you oUlise to be 
sa The only chance is to treat, not happinesi^ but 
some end external to it, as the purpose of Let 
your self-consciousness; your scratmy, youcr selft 
interrogation, exhaust themselve§ cm thst; imd if 
otherwise fortunatdy diuuznstanoed l n hali y 

happiness with the air pu hfreathe^ Wthobl4|(iitB^iag 
' On it nr thinlrinc nbrmt it, Tiritihmtt mltfirr friTi|ii|ifiltiiig 
it in imagination, dr puttiK^ it to fi]|^ tiy fidal 
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questioiuDg'. theory now became ’the* basis of 
my philcMK^ii^y of life. And I still hold to it as the 
be|^ the^ for all those who have but a moderate 
degree of ’^b^bility and of capacity for enjoymmit, 
that is^ the great majority of mankind. 

The othp important change which my opinions at 
this time undearwout? was that I, for the first time, 
gave its proper place, among the prime necessities 
of human woll-being, to the internal culture of the 
individual. 1 ceased tp attach almost exclusivo 
importance te the ordering of otitword circumstances, 
and the 'training of the human being for speculation 
and Ibt action. 

l*had now learnt by experience that the passive 
susceptibilities needed to be cultivated as well as 
tbe active capdeities, and required to bo nourished 
and enriched as well as guided. 1 did not, for on 
instant, lose qight of, or undervalue, that part of the 
truth which I had seen before ; I never turned re- 
creant le intdleotual culture, or ceased to consider tho 
power end practice of analysis as an esseutial.condi- 
llon both ofindividual and of social improvement. But 
I that it had consequences wMch required 

tCi bii (^mveoted, by joining other kinds of cultivation 
with il^ F Thb maintenance of a due balance among 
the now seemed to me of primary impor- 

t«ikoa% Tha estivation of the feelings became one 
> osAWi in my ethical and philosoihical 
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creed. !Aiid my thotights acd indinailbns tamed in 
an increaaing degree towards whatever seepaed capable 
of being instrumental to that object. • 

, I now began to find meaning in the^iSungs which 
I had re^ or he^ about the itiportai^ce of poetry 
and art as instruments of human culture. Bnt it 
was some time longer before I* began to know this 
by personal experience. The only one of the ima^> 
native arts in which I had from childhood taken great 
pleasure, was music ; the best effect of which (and in 
this it surpasses perhaps every other art) consists in 
exciting enthusiasm ; in winding up to a h%h pitch 
those feelings of an elevated kind whidb ore already 
in the character, but to which this excitement gives 
a glow and a fervour, which, though transitory at its 
utmost height, is pi-ecious for sustaining them at 
other times. This effect of music I had often ex- 
perienced ; but like all my pleasurable |usceptibilities 
it was suspended during the gloomy period. J had 
sought relief again and again from this quarter, but 
'found none. After the tide had turned, and 1 was 
in process of recovery, I had been helped forward by 
music, but in a much less elevated mannen I at tibls 
time first became acquainted with Weber’s 0]||(ercm, 
and the extreme pleasure which 1 drew its 
d^caous melodies did good, bj cSfbwing loe 
* a source of pleasure 4^ which 1 was ia 
as ever. The good; however, was much mpeased 
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by tlie tl^ught, tbat the pleasure of music (os is quite 
true of such pleasure as this was, that of ipore 
tupe) fedeii with familiarity ,'and«requires either to be 
rovivedj^y intermittence, or fed by continual novelty. 
And it is wiy characteristic both, of my thou state, 
and of the general tone of my mind at this period of 
my life, • that I was seriously tonnented by tlie 
thought of the cxhau-stibility of musical combinations. 
The octave consists oiJy of five tones and twb somi- 
tou^, which can bo put together in only a limited 
number ofiways, of which but a small proportion are 
beautifiil : most of these, it seemed, to me, must have 
been already discovered, and there could not be room 
for a long succession of Mozarts and Webers, to 
strike out, as these had done, entirely now and sur- 
passingly rich veins of musical bea^ity. Tliis source of 
anxiety may, perliaps, be tliought to resemble that of 
the philosophers of T/qnita, who feared lest the sun 
sliould be burnt out. .It wsis, however, connected 
with the best feature in my^chai'acter, and the only 
good point to be found in my very unromantic and 
in no way honoxurable distress. For though my de- 
jectioii* honestly Iqpked at, could not be called other 
than egotistical, produced by the ruin, as I thought, 
of my fiibric of happiness, yet the destiny of man- 
kind in general was ever in my thoughts, and could 
not be separated from my owfi. I felt that the flaw^ 
in my life, mus\ be a flaw in life itself ; that the 
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question -ms, whether, if the reformers' of sociOly and 
government could succeed in their objects, tod every 
person in the commtinity were free and ine. state of 
physical comfoi’t, the pleasures of lif(^belfig no 
longer kept up by struggle and privation, would ceaAe 
to be pleasures. And I felt that unless I could she my 
way to some better hope than this for human happi- 
ness in general, my dejection must continue ; but that 
if I could sec such an outlet, I should then look the 
world with pleasure ; content as far as I was mysolf 
concerned, with any fair share of the general loh 
Tliis state of my thoughts and feelings made the 
fact of my reading Wordsworth for the first time (in 
the autumn of 1828 ), an important event in my life. 
I took up the collection of his poems from-curiosity, 
with no expectation of mental relief from it, though 
I had before resorted to poetry with that hope. In 
the woibt period of my depression, I had read 
through the whole of Byron (then neW to me), to try 
whether a poet, whose peculiar department was pup* 
posed to be that of the intenser feelings, could rouse 
any feeling in me. As might be expected, I got no 
good from this reading, but the nsverse. The poet’s 
state of mind was too like my own. His was the 
himent of a man who had worn out all pleasares» tod 
who seemed to think that life, to tdl lyho possess 
the good things of it, mUBt necessarily b8 the vapid* 
uninterestkig thing which I found ii His Harold 
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and IMEaiiSad Itad tihe (Elame burden on them 'whioh 1 
bad ; bnd I was not in a frame of mind to desire any 
comfrort from tbe vehement sensual passion of his 
Qiat^ffB^Ns^ihe sullenness of his Laras. But while 
Byron was ^exactly what did not suit my condition, 
Woxdswnith was exactly what did. I had looked 
into the Excuzsion two • or three years before, and 
found Httiein it ; and I should probably have found 
as l^ile,* had I read it at this time. But the misceU 
Isneous poems, in the two-volume edition of 1815 
(to which Tittle of value was added in the latter part 
of the'author’s life), proved to bo the precise thing 
fru? my mental wants at that particular juncture. 

]h the first place, these poems addressed them- 
selves powerfully to one of the strongest of my 
pleasurable susceptibilities, the love of rural objects 
and natural scenery ; to which I hod been indebted 
not only for much of tho pleasure of my life, but 
quite recently tor relief from one of my longest re- 
hqees into depression. In this power of rural beauty 
over me, there was a foundation laid for taking plear 
sure in Wordsworth’s poetry ; the more so, as his 
scenety lies mostly among mountains, which, owing 
to my early Pyrenean excursion, were my ideal of 
natwESl beauty. But Wordsworth would never have 
had;!i^ great effect on me, if he had merely placed 
befims mb ireaiitifril piotur&u of natural scenery.* 
ficett does-^lhis sii}l better 'than Wordsworth, and 
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a veiy sksond-rate landscape docs it more ef- 
fectually than any poet. What made Words- 
worth’s poems a metiicine for my state of mind, was 
that they expressed, not inere outwa>?V**T5Sautyv 
but states of feeling, and of thought (floured by 
feeling, under the excitement of beauty, They 
seemed to be the very culture of <-the feedings, which 
J was ip quest of. In them I seemed to draw from 
a source of inward joy, of sympathetic o3nd ima- 
ginative pleasure, which could be shared in by all 
human beiogs ; which had no connexion wifh struggle 
or imperfection, but would be made richer hy every 
improvement in the physical or social condition of 
mankind. From them I seemed to learn what wojdd 
be the perennial sources of happiness, when all the 
greater evils of hfe shall have been removed. And 
I felt myself at once better and happier as I came 
under their influence. There have certainly been, 
even in our own age, greater poets than "Vyordsworth ; 
but poetry of deeper and loftier feeling could not. 
have done for me at that time what his did. I 
needed to be made to feel that there was real, per- 
manent happiness in tranquil contemplation. Words- 
worth taught me this, not only without timnng 
aiwsy frnm, but with a greatly increased interest in 
the cenmon feelings ai\d common destiny of biWsa 
‘beings. And the delict whidh theserpo^zwg^ve me^ 
proy^ that with culture of t|)is sfPrt, theird wi|S 
nothing to dread from the most conflkned habit of 
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analysis. At the conclusion of the Poems came the 
famous Ode, wisely called Platonic, “ Intimations of 
Immortality in which, along with more than his 
usual Bwelioesa of melody and rhjrthm, and along 
•with the two passages of grand iinageiy but bad 
> philosophy so often quoted, I found that he too had 
had similar experience to mine ; that he also had felt 
Ahat thejSist freshness of youthful enjoyment* of life 
■was*not lasting ; but that ho had sought for compen- 
sation, anej found it, in* the way in Avhich he was 
now teaching me to find it. Tlie lesult was that I 
gradually, but completely, emerged from my habitual 
depression, and was never again subject to it. I long 
continued to value Wordswoitb less according to his 
intrinsic merits, than by the measure of what he had 
done for me. Compared with the greatest poets, he 
may»be said to he the poet of impoetical natures, 
possessed of qui,et and cqntemplative tastes. But un- 
poetical natures are precis ly those which require 
poetic cultivation. This cultivation Wordsworth is 
much more fitted to give, than poets who are in- 
tiinE^pally far more poets than he. 

It BO fell out that the merits of Wordsworth were 
the occasion of my first public declaration of my new 
way’ of riunking, and separation from those of my 
habitual companions who hadrnot nndeigone a similar 
<dianga Ihe person with whom at that time I was 
most iu f^e liabit of comparing notes on such subjoc^ 
•was Boebuck, anil I induced him to read Words** 
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tircnrth, in whom he also at first seined to mudli 
to admire ; but I, lifce most WordWoxthians, tlurew 
myself into strong antagonism to Byron, both arf^a,j)0^ 
and as to his influence on the character/‘'iBwbaok,* 
all whose instincts were those of action and stru^le, 
had, on the contrary, a strong relish and gc^t admi> 
ration of Byron, whose writings he regarded as the 
poetry'of human life, while Wordsworth’s, according 
to him, was that of flowers and butterflies. We 
agreed to have the fight out at our Debating Society, 
where we accordingly discussed for two Evenings the 
comparative merits of Byron and Wordsworth,- pro- 
pounding and illustrating by long'recitation8 our 
respective theories of poetry: Sterling also, in a 
brilliant speech, putting forward his particular 
theory. This was the first debate on any weighty 
subject in which Eoebuck and. 1 had beeii on opposite 
mdes. The schism betweeii us widened fiponl thid 
time more and more, though we continued for some 
years longer to be companions. In the beginning, 
our chief divergence related to the cultivation of 
the feelinga Eoebuck was in many respects very 
different from the Vulgar' notion of a Benthar^te 07 
Dtilitariam He was a lover of poetry juid d most 
d the fi^e arts. He took great pleasure un in 
dramatic performances, espedaUy in 'paitShi^i/ afid 
himself drew and deigned landsctspes gre^ 
fb^ty and beauty, ^ut he never ootdd Se uiiidplLo 
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see thajli liAve aaj value as aMs in the 

fox^tion j/i dxaralster. Personally, instead of being, 
as jj^^ibaiButes are supposed to be, void of feding, 
ke baa vexy^quick and strong sensibilities. But, like 
naost i^Dgli^fhmen who have fcelihgs, he found his 
feelings B<^d very much in his way. He was much 
more susceptible* to* the painful fympathies than to 
the pleasurable, and looking for liis happiness else- 
where, he wished that hia feelings should bo deadened 
rather than quickened. And, in truth, the English 

character, and English social circuuistiuicas, moke it 
■> ^ 

so seldom possible t6 derive happiness from the exer- 
cise of the sympathies, that it is not wonderful if 
they count for little in an Englishman’s scheme of 
lifa In most other countries the paramount impor- 
tance of the sympathies as a constituent of individual 
happiness is on axiom, taken for granted rather 'than 
•needing any^ formal statement; but most English 
tibdnkers almost seem to rci^ard them as necessary 
evils, required for keeping men’s actions benevolent 
and compassionate. Eoe’buck was, or appeared to be, 
this kind of Englishman. He saw little good in any 
cultivation (ji the feelings,, and none at all in culti- ' 
. vaUi^ '^em through t£e imagination, which he 
, thpug^t ^y?aa only cultivating illusions. It was in 
on him that the imaginative emotion 
which when vividly conceived, excites 

isfui^ an illusion but a &ct, as real hs az^ 
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of the other qiialities of objects; and'&r fitom 

• implying anything erroneous and delusive in out 
mental apprehension of the object, is quite cofisistent 
with the most accurate knowledge and,liiost perfect 
practical refcognition of aU its physical and mtellectttal' 
laws and relations. The intenscst ffeljflg of the 
beauty of a cloud lighted- by the setting sun, is no 
hindri^nce to my knowng that the cloud is Wpour 
of water, subject to all the laws of vapours in a 
state of suspension ; and I am just as likely to allow 
for, and act on, these physical laws whenever there is 
occasion to do so, as if I had been incapable ©f per- 
cei\ung any distinction between beauty and ugliness. 

While my intimacy with Roebuck diminished, I 
fell more and more into friendly hitorcourse with om* 
Coleiidgidu adveraaries in the Society, Frederick 
Maurice and John Sterling, both subsequently so 
well known, the former by his writings, the latt^ 
through the biographies by Hare and Carlyle, Of 
these two friends, Maurice was the thinker, Sterling 
the orator, and impasbioned expositor of thoughts 
wluch, at this period, were almost entirely formed for 
him by Maurice. \ 

With Maurice I had for some time been acquainted 
through Eyton Tooke, who had known bim at Cton- 
bridge, and although my discussions with'hhi^ 'Wie 

• almost qlways disputes, I had carried, 
th^ much that helped to build up my 
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^ tfamight, jin ihe same way aa I ms deriving much 
j&om writings of Goethe and 

othej^Jennan authors which I road during these 
years. I hav^ so deep a respect for Maurice’s character 
and ptuposciS, as well as for his great mental gifts, 
ithat it w^with some umvillingness I say anything 
which may seem to pliice him on a less high eminence 
Jihan I would gh'Mily bo able to accord to liim,, But 
1 have always thought that there was more intellec- 
tual power wasted in Mpurice than in any other of 
my cohtemp<5raries. Few of them certainly have had 
so much to waste. Groat powers of generalization, 
rare ingenuity and subtlety, aiad a wide perception 
of important and unobvious truths, served liim not 
for putting something better into the place of the 
worthless hoap of received opinions on the great sub- 
jects of thought, but for proving to his own mind that 
the Church of England had known everything from 
the first, and that tdl t^io t^ruths on the ground of 
which the Church and orthodoxy have been attacked 
(many of which he saw as clearly as any one) are not 
onlyi consistent with the Tliii’ty-nino Articles, but are 
better understood and expressed in those Articles 
t | hsu by. any on§ who rejects them. I have never 
been iddo to find any other explanation of this, than by 
attribuGIm^ xt to that timidity pf conscience, combined 
with sensitivwiess ofi temperament, which' 

jss 80 c^{wKs>driTein higldy gift^ men into Komanism' 
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£rom th4 need of a firmer support than fliejr can find 
in the independentjconclumons of their judgment. 
Any more vulgar kind of timidity no one.whojmew 
Maurice would ever think of imputing to him, even 
if he had not given public proof of his J&eedmn firom 
it, by his ultimate collision with some qf opimoos. 
commonly regarded as orthodus, and by his noMe 
origination of the Christian Socialist movmnent. The 
nearest pai'allel to him, in a moral point of view, is 
Coleridge, to*whom, in merely intellectual power, 
apart from poetical genius, I tbiolf bim demdedly 
superior. At this time, however, he nught be 
. described as a disciple of Coleridge, and Sterimg-as a 
disciple of* Coleridge and of him. The modifications 
which were taking place in my old opinions gave me 
some points of contact with them ; and both Maurice 
and Sterling were of considerable use to my develop- 
ment. With Sterling I soon became yety mti'mn.tA* 
and was more attached to him than I have ever been 
to any other man. He was indeed one of tiie most 
loveable of men. His frank, cordial, affectionate, and 
expansive character ; a love of truth alike con^euous 
in the highest things and the humblest ; a gencttous 
and ardent nature which threw itselfi with inipelfirosity' 
into the opinions it adopted, but was % de 

justice to the doctrines'and the men xt.Uras 4|^po6ed 
* to, as to ncxake war on* what it thought tbeSkNSErOiv$ 
and, an equal devoriotf to the two carding* 
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liberty Bttiy, :fonxted a oombination of qualities 
^ attiabtinp to me, as to all otbera who knew him as 
w^s^l^d. With Bis open mind and heart, he found 
no diffioaity ^ joining hands with me across the gulf 
which BB yet,divided our opiniona He told me hbw 
Jba and qthfas^had looked upon me (from hearsay in- 
fr^ation), as a made ” ormanufactured man, having 
had a certain impress of opinion stamped on mo .which 
I coidd onty ireproduce ; and what a change took place 
in his feelings when he |bund, in the discussion on 
WoidiWvorth*and Byron, that Wordsworth, and ail 
whicS ’^t name implies, “ belonged ” to me as much 
as to him and his friends. The failure of his health 
80 on*scattered aU his plans of life, and compelled him 
to live at a distance from London, so that after the 
first year or two of our acquaintance, we only saw each 
other at distant interv^. But (as he said himself in 
one hm lej;ters to Carlyle) .when we did meet it 

a B 9 

was like brothers. Though he was never, in the fixU 
sense of the word, a profoimd thinker, his openness of 
3afind, apd the moral courage in which he greatly 
surpassed Maurice, made him outgrow the dominion 
which Haurice and Coleridge had once exercised 
over his intellect^; though he retained to the last a 
great ‘dlsmimlnaiing admiration of both, and 
icMnKCClb liCaartce a warm aSeption. Exc^t in that 
shorti 'Wipsitoxy phasis of* his lifr, during which ’ 
Wtatt4ell»it>ittake of becoming a clergyman, his 
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nund Vos ever progressive : and the advance 
always seemed to, have made when I saw him after 
an interval, made me apply to him what Goe^ho said 
of Schiller, “ er hatte ein fiirchterliche Fortschrei- 
tntig.” He and I started from intellectual points 
almost as wide apart as the poles, byt 'j^he distanep 

I • 

between us was always diminishing : if I made st^s 
towards some of his opinions, he, during his short life, 
was constjintly approximating mere and more to several 
of mine : and if he had lived, and had health and 
vigour to prosecute Ids ever assiduous self-culture, 
there is no knowing how much further this spontaf- 
neous assimilation might have proceeded. 

Aftt*r 1829 I withdrew from attendance on the 
Debating Society. I had had enough of speech- 
making, and Was glad to carry on my private studies 
and meditations without any iuunediate call for out- 
ward assertion of their results. I found the ^bric of 
my old and taught opiidops ^ving way in inany 
fresh places, and I never allowed it to fall to pieces, 
but was incessantly occupied in weaving it ggiew. I 
never, in the course of my transition, was content to 
remain, for ever so short a time, noidused and unset- 
tied. When I had taken in any pew idea, I couM 
not rest till I had adjusted its delation to dd 
opinions, and ascertained exactly hoV ^ its o&db 
» 'OC^Ht to extend in modifying or superseding them. 

odnfiicts whicb 1 'had so often had td sastaiirlb 
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defendii^ tie ^oiy of goveniment laid down in 
‘Beniiam's and my fiitlier's writings, and the ac- 
quaintance 1 had obtained witli other schools of 
politic thinking, made me aware of many things 
which that (feJetrine, professing to' be a theory of 
government in general, ought to have made room for, 
and did not.* ^ut these things, as yot, remained with 
me rather as corrections to be made in applying the 
{lieory to practice, than as defects in the theory. I 
felt that poL'tics could not be a science of specific 
experience ;* nnd tliat tfie accusations against the 
j^entfiamic theory of being a thcoiy, of proceeding d 
priori hy way of general reasoning, instead of Baconiah 
experiment, showed complete ignorance of Bacon’s 
principles, and of tho necessary conditions of experi- 
mental investigation.- At this juncture appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, Macaulay’s famous attack on 
my fetber’s Essay on tlovernment. 11118 gave me 
much to thinlc about. T saw that Macaulay’s con- 

9 

ception of the logic of politics was erroneous ; that 
he stood up for the empirical mode of ti’eating poli- 
tical phenomena against the philosophical ; that even 
in ph/sical science his mttions of philosophizing 
might have recognised Kepler, but would have ex- 
4v>dfi4 N,ewton and Laplace. But 1 could not hel^ 
though the tone was unbecoming (an 
ertor writer, at a Jater period, made the • 
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in sdrertil of his etricinres'on my treatment 

of the subject ; that my Other’s premisei^ trere ^ally * 
too narrow, and included but a wnall nun^r of 
the general truths, on which, in politics, the*important 
consequences depend. Identity of interest between 
the governing body and the community at Isuge, is^^ 
not, in any practical sense whidi ^ be attached to 
it, the only thing on which good government 
depends ; neither can this identity of interest be 
secured by the mere conditions of election. I was 
not at all satisfied with the mode in whicli my &ther 
met the criticisms of Macaulay. He did notj^as I 
thought he ought to have done, justify himself by 
saying, “ 1 was not writing a sdentific treatise on 
politics, I was writing an argument for parliamen- 
tary reform. ” He treated Maciaulayh aigumerit as 
simply irrational; an attack upon the reasoning 
fijculty ; an example of the saying of Hobbes, that 
when reason is against a man, a man will be against 
re^on. This made me think that there wai^ 
really something more -fundamentally erroneous in 
my father’s conception of philosophical method, as 
applicable to politics, than I had hitherto supposed 
there was. But I did not at see deariy what 
the error might be. At last it flashed i^n me all at 
once in the course of othmr studiea Id the earfy 
.part of 1830 1 had b^un to put op pa|hr the ideaa 
on Logic (chiefly on ^the distinedous ^oog Tetfi^ 
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and the w^port of Propositions) wludi had boisn sug- 
gested and in part worked out in the moroing con- 
versations* already S}$okdn o£ Having secured these 
thdugl^hs from h^ng lost, I pushed on into the other 
parts of^ the wlgect, to try whether •! could do any- 
thinglftirthfr towards dealing up tlie theory of logic 
generally. 1 grappled at gnce with the problem of 
Induction, postponing that of Eeasoning, on the 
grotfnd that it is necessaty to obtain premises before 
we can reasem from them. Now, Induction is mainly 
a process fbf^ding tho causes of effects: and in 
a|teiftp!3Bg to &thom the mode of tracing causes and 
effects in- physical science, I soon saw that in the 
more pm&ot of the sdences, we ascend, by generaliza- 
tion &om particulars, to the tendencies of causes 
considered singly, and then reason downward from 
those separate tendencies, to the effect of the same 
causes when combined. *I then asked myself, what 
is the ultimate i&^ysis t>f this deductive process ; 
the common theory of the syllo^m evidently throw- 
ing no light upon it. My practice (learnt from 
Hobbes aud my &ther) being to study abstract prin- 
ciples b/ means of the best coperete instances I could 
ths ’Composition of Poroes, in dynamics, occurred 
to me as tim»most. complete example of the logical 
procetm Lwes investigating. On mmmining, accord- 
istg^y, Dv^t tte) n^nd does when, it appli^ the prin- 
ciple of that Gon^osltion of Forces, 1 found that it 
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perfoTiDS a simple '^act of addition, it adds the sepa* 
rate effect of the one force to the sepaiate effect of 
the other, and puts down the sum of these ae|)arate 
. effects as the joint effect. But is this a legitimate 
process ? In dpiamics, and in aU ther mathematical 
branches of physics, it is ; but in some 'other caJSes, as 
in chemistry, it is not ; and I then rficdlected that” 
something not imlike tliis was pointed out as one of 
the ‘distinctions between chemical and n^eohanical 
phenomena, in th% introduction to .that &vonri.te 
of my boyhood, Thomson’s System oC Chemistry. 
This distinction at once made my mind oleaT as to 
what was perplexing me in respect to the 'philosophy 
of politics. I now saw, that a science is either deduc- 
tive or experimental, according as, in the provfi^ce it 
deals with, the effects of causes when conjoined, are 

or are not the sums of the effects which the same 
• % 

causes produce when separate.. It followed that 
politics must be a doducHve science. It thus ap- 
peared, that both Macaulay and my father were 
wrong ; the one in assiidlatingthe method pf philoso- 
phizing in politics to the purely experimental method 
of chemistry ; while the other, though right in ^diopring ‘ 
a deductive method, had made a wrong select^U of 
one, having taken as the type of ^l^aotion> not the 
appropriate process, that of the dedtictiye -hnandkes 
of natural philosophy, but the inappi^pria^j.one of 
pure geometry, wMch, not 4 eden^ of 
taod at all, does not require or admit of any sum* 
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min^upof'^efl^ets. A fbimdati^ 'vras thtis laid in 
my thou^ts &r the principal chapters of -what I 
afterv^^e* published on the fiogic of the Moral 
Sd^oes ; and my new position in respect to my old 
politieal cre^, now became perfectly definite. 

if I an^ asked, what system of political philosophy 
I substituted for*th|it which, as a philosophy, I had 
abandoned, I answer. No system : only a conviction 
that the true system was something much more com- 
ple3^ and many-sided than I had pre-viously had any 
idea of, andjihat its offidb was to supply, not a set of 
moddrinstitutions, but principles fix)m which the in- 
stitutions suitable to any given circumstances might be 
deduced. The influences of European, that is to say, 
Continental, thought, and especially those of the 
reaction of the nineteenth century against the 
eighteenth, were now streaming in upon ma They 
come from various quarters : fi’om the writings of Cole- 
ridge, which I had begvfti to read -with interest even 
before the change in my opinions ; from theColeridgians 
with whom I was in personal intercourse ; from what I 
had read of Goethe ; from Carlyle’s early articles in 
■the Edinburgh and Foreign Keviews, though for u 
long -tiipe f saw nothing in these (as my father saw 
nothing in ^em*to the last) but insane rhapsody. 
Ftcm sources, and from the acquaintance I kept 
up -wi^ ihs^French literature of the -time, I derived, ; 
bth0r hkas which the general turning upside 
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dxrnn of the opinions of Europe tliinlEeni Itad 
.brought uppermost, these in partdoular:^ 1!hat the 
human mind has a certain order of poasible progress, 

^ A 

in which some things must precede others, an order 
which governments and public instructons can modify 
to some, but not to an unlimited extent : ^that all ques* 
tions of political institutions are relative, not absolute, 
and that diderent stages of human progress not only 
wiU have, but ought to have, diderent institutions : 
that government is always either in the hands, or 
passing into the hands, of whatever is the strongest 
power in society, and that what this powpr is, does 
not depend on institutions, but institutions on it : 
ihat any general theory or philosophy of politics 
supposes a previous theoiy of human progress,- and 
that this is the same thing with a philosophy of 
history. These opinions, true in the main, were held 
in an exaggerated and violent manner by the ihinkers 
with whom I was now most accustomed to compare 
notes, and who, as usual with a reaction, ignored 
that half of the truth which the thinkers of the 
eighteenth century saw. But though, at one period 
of my progress,'! for some time undervalued that 
great century, ^ never joined in t^e reaction against 
it, but kept as firm hold of one side of the truth as I 
took of the other. The fight between the* mneteenth * 
Century and the eighteenth always rei^nd^d me of 
the Rattle aS)out the one side of whkh was white 
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and the oilier tdaok. I marvelled at the l^d rage 
with^ddch the combatants rushed^ against one another. 

I applied to them, and to Coleridge himself, many of 
Golm^e*s sayings about half truths ; and Goethe’s 
device, “many-sidedness,” -was one which I would 
most willingly’, at this period, have taken for mine. 

Tho writers by whom, more tlian by any others', a 
now mode of political .thinking was brought h(;)me to 
me, .were those of the St. Simonian school in 
France. In 1829 and ^1830 I became acquainted 
with some of their writings. They were then only 
in the earlier stages of their speculations. They had 
not yet dressed out their philosojiby as a religion, 
nor had they organized their scheme of Socialism. 
They were just beginning to question the principle 
of hereditary property. I v'as by no means prepared 
to go with them even this length ; but I was greatly 
struck with tho connected view which they for the 
first time presented to me, ,of the natural order of 
human progress; and espedally with their division of 
all history into organic periods and critical periods. 
During the organic periods (they said) mankind 
accept with firm conviction same positive creed, claim- 
ing jurisdiction oyer 'all their actions, and containing . 
more or less %f truth and adaptation to the needs of 
humanity. * Under its influence they make all the 
progress 'O^Siqpatible with the creed, and finally out* ' 
grow it iirfaw a period follows'’of crrticism and nsga* 
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tion, in wHicli mankind lose their old oonvictiona 
without acquiring , any new ones, of a^ general or 
authoritative character, except the conviction ,tibat 
the old are false. The period of Greek and Boman 
polytheism, so long as really believed in Jay instructed 
Greeks and Homans, was an or^nic, period, suc- 
ceeded by the critical or sceptical period of the 
Gredj pliilosophers. Another organic period came 
in with Christianity. The corresponding critical 
period began with the Eeformation, has lasted ever 
since, still lasts, and cannot altogether <cease until a 
new organic period has been inaugurated by ‘ the 
triumph of a yet more advanced creed. These ideas, 
I knew, were not peculiar to the St. Simoniane*; on 

W 

the contrary, they were the general property of 
Europe, or at least of Germany and France, but they 
had never, to my knowledge, been so completely 
systematized as by these writers, nor the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a critical period so powerfully 
set forth ; for I was not then acquainted with Fichte’s 
Lectures on “The Characteristics of the Present 
Age.” In Cai’lyle, indeed, I found bitter denuncia- 
tions of an “ age of unbelief,” and of the preset age 
as such, which I, like most people ,at that time, sup- 
posed to be passionate protests in &.vuar of the dd 
modes of belief But all that was tiue in these 
denunciations, I thought that I found more calmly 
and jdiilosophi^y “stated by the Si 'Simoniatts, 
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Amc^.; tHdIr publications, too, there was one which 
seemed to me &r superior to the rest ; in which the 
general idea was matured into something much more 
- demaite and instructive. This was an early wcik of 
' August ACc^te, who then called 'himself, and even 
announced Itself in the title-page as, a pupil of 
Saint Simom In tins tract M. Comte first put forth 
the doctrine, which he afterwards so copiously illus- 
trated, of the natural succession of three stdlges in 
every department of human knowledge : first, the' 
theological,, next the ibctaphysical, and lastly, the 
positive stage; and contended, that social science 
must be subject to the same law; that the feudal 
and Calbolic system was the concluding phasis of the 
theological state of the social science, Protestantism 
the commencement, and the doctrines of the French 
Bevolution the consummation, of the metaphysical ; 
and that its positive ’state was yet to come. This 
doctrine hanhoaized weB with my existing notions, 
to which it seemed to give a scientific shapa I 
already regarded the methods of physical science as 
the proper models for political- But the chief benefit 
which I derived at this time from the trains of 
thought suggested, by the St. Simonians and by 
jCoipt^ mis, that I obtained a clearer conception 
than h^ore qt the peculiarities of an era of 

nustake the . 
such an 


tzia^px^m opinioUj^ and c^ed to 
moM am ihtefii^ual characteristics of 

.M l' J fc - I , .r y ■ * 
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foir-tlie iMTm^ atta^utes of humoiifSyi - I lobk^ 
.forward, tHrough the present age of loud cU^tes 
but geuerallj weak* convictions, to a fiithre wbicb 
shall unite the best qualities of the critical with .^b 
best qualities of the organic periodsj' upbhecked 
liberty of thought, unbounded freedom of individual 
action in all modes' not hurtful to ethers f but also, 
convictions as to what is right and wrong, useM and 
pemicibus, deeply engraven on the feelings ‘ by early 
education and general unanimity of sentiment, and 
so firmly grounded in reason and in the true exi- 
gencies of life, that they shall not, like all former and 
present creeds, religious, ethical, and political, require 
to be periodically thrown off and replaced by others. 

M. Comte soon left the St. Simonians, and I lost 
sight of him and his writings for a number of years. 
But the St. Simonians I continued to cultivate., I was 


kept au courani of their progre&s by one of their most 
enthusiastic disciples, M. Gustave d’Eichthal, who 
about that time passed a considerable inteiY^ in 
England. 1 was introduced to their diiefii, BaWdiajvii 
Eni^tm,m 1830; and as long as their puUicteadbip^ 
and proselytism continued, I read nearly, everything 
Utey wrote. Thsir criticisms on the common .doct^nes 


of Liberalism se^ed to me full of unpoitent. 
Mul it was partly by their writing. , tbiftv^ 


^ere opbned to the ve:^ lumied and 
the oM political economy, wbich 
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propeiH^' ^^ as indefeasible &ots, attd 

&eedo|Q of i^bduction and excbonge as the damer 
mor 0$ g^uil impTOvernent. The scheme gradually 
uhi^Sddd by the St. Simonians, under which the 
labour ahd ca{>ital of society would be managed for the 
g^er^ aooQunt of the community, every individual 
being required ter t^ke a ^share of labour, either as 
thinker, tether, artis^ or producer, all being classed 
* accoidingito their capacity, and remunerated acebrding 
to their work, appeared to ine a far superior desciip- * 
tidn of Socialism to Oweil’a Their aim seemed to me 
desirable and rational, however their means might 
be inefficacious ; and though I neither believed in the 
praqlacability, nor in the beiieficial operation of their 
social machinery, I felt that the proclamation of 
such an ideal of human society could not but tend to 
give a beneficial direction to the efforts of others to 
bring society, as at pres’ent constituted, nearer to soine 
ideal standard. * I honoured them most of all for what 
they have been most cried down for — ^the boldness and 
£i«edom firom prejudice with which they treated .the 
Bubjeet of family,, the ibost important of any, and 
needli^ more fundamental alterations than remain to 
be made i& any other great social iirvtitution, but on 
whi^^Sc^iaG^y any reformer has the courage to touch. 
r& the perfect equality of men and womens 

end sR .lj^Wdly new order of things in regard to their^ 
.one another, jbe Sh Simonians, in 
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common ' witli Owmi and Fourier, ^ have, entiried 
themselves to the grateful remembrance of futu^ 
generationa * * 

In giving an account of this period of my life, 1 
have only specified such of my new ifepressions as 
appeared to me, both at tho time and smce, to be a 
kind of turning points, marking s definite progress in 
my mode of thought. But these few selected points 
give a* very insufficient idea of the quantity of blink- 
ing which I carried on respcctmg a host of subjects 
during these years of transition. Much pf this, it is 
true, consisted in rediscovering things known" to 'all 
tlie world, which I had previously disbelieved, or 
disregarded. B>it the rediscovery was to mp a 
discovery, giving me plenary possession of the truths, 
not as traditional platitudes, but fresh from their 
source : and it seldom failed to place them in some 
now light, by which they wete reconciled with, and, 
seemed to confirm while they modified, the truths 
less generally known which lay in my early opinions, 
and in no essential part of which I at any time 
wavered All my new thinking only laid the foun- 
dation of these more dee^ily and strongly, while it 
often removed misapprehension, and confusion of 
i.Ieas which had perverted their effi^. Fgr example, 
during the later returns of my dejection, the doctrine 
of what is. called Philosophical Necessity 
my existence like on ^incubua I f^t as if 1 
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scientifically proved to be the helpless slave of ante- 
cedent circumstances ; as if my character and that of 
all othens had been formed for us by agencies beyond 
our control, and was wholly out of our own power. I 
often said to ifiyself, what a relief it would be if I 
could disbelieve the doctrine of the formation of 
character by circilmatance? ; and remembering the 
wish of Fox respecting the doctrine of resistance to 
govemmentsjtliat it might never bo forgotttm by kings, 
nor remembered by subjects, I said tliat it would bo a 
blessing if the doctiino ornecessity could he believed 
by all quoad the chaiacteis of others, and disbelieved 
in regard to them own. I pondered painfully on tho 
subject, till gradually 1 saw light through it. I 
perceived, that the word Necessity, as a name for the 
doctrine of Cause and Effect applied to human action, 
carried wi<h it a misleading association; and that 
lliis association was the openifive foj ce in the depress- 
ing and paiulysing influence ’tich 1 had experienced : 
I saw that though our character is formed by circum- 
stances, our own desires can do much to shape those 
circumstances ; and that what is really inspiriting and 
ennoUifig in the doctrine of freewill, is the conviction 
that we have real power over the formation of our 
, own ohsUracter > that our will, by influencing some of 
our dhcottistanoes, can modify our future habits or 
capabSitiMMof ■Billing. All t^ was entirely con- 
witik doejaine of drcumstances, or rather. 
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Wfv9 doctrme itself, properly understood. From 
tlmt time I drew in my own mind, a clear distincticHDi 
between the doctrine of circumstances, and FeubaHsm ; 
discarding altogether the mMeading word Necessity. 
The theory, which I now for the firsf tkne rightly 
apprehended, ceased altogether to be ^discouraging, 
and besides the relief tq my «sptrits, t no longer 
suffered under the burden, ^so heavy to one who 
aims at being a reformer in opinions, of thinking on© 
doctrine true, and the contrary doctrine morally 
beneficial The train of thought which haS extricated 
me from this dilemma, seemed to me, in after years, 
fitted to render a similar service to others; audit 
now forms the chapter on Liberty and Neoesrity in 
the concluding Book of my System of Logic. 

Again, in politics, though I no longer accepted the 
doctrine of the Essay on Government as a scientific 
theory ; though I ceased to consider representative 
democracy* as an absolute principle,* and regarded it 
as a question of time, place, and circumstance ; tihiough 
I now looked upon the choice of political institutions 
as a moral and educational question more thaa'One 
of material interests, t.^yinlcing that it oug^i id be 
decided mainly by the consideration, what great im- 
provement in life and culture Btan4s nest in mtter Ibr 
the people concerned, as the coodiiidn'll 
> fitfther progress, and what insrii|iti)EB9 1^’ 
likdy to promote that; nsyeHihelsaB, 
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the pmoiises of ift^ political philosophy did not alter 
my praotical political creed as to the requirements of 
my oW&.time* and country. I was as much as ever a 
Badic^and Democrat for Europe, and 'especially for 
England. I thought the predominance of the aris- 
tocratic classes, the noble and the rich, in the English 
' oonslafcutioo,*an evil worth any struggle to get rid of ; 
not on account of taxes^ or any such comparatively 
small ^inconvenience, but as the great demoralizing 
agency m the country. Demoralizing, first, because 
it made the fi^Jiduct of thfe Government an example 
of gross public immorality, through the predominance 
of private over public interests in the State, and the 
abuse ,of the powers of legislation for the advantage 
of classes. Secondly, and in a stiU greater degree, 
because the respect of the multitude always attaching 
itself principally to that which, in the existing state 
of society, is the chief pa^port to power ; and under 
English institutions, lichd^, hereditary or "acquired, 
being the almost exclusive source of political im- 
portance ; riches, and the signs of riches, were almost 
the only things really respected, and the life of the 
people utas mainly devoted to the pursidt of them. 
1 thought, that while the higher and richer classes 
held pojrar of government, the instruction 
and of the mass of the people were 

oqnt]^;t(»''^^|f‘-mterest of thoae olaases, because 
the people.more powerful for 
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tlirovd^ off tie yoke : but ff the d^noijjraoy. obtained 
a laj-ge, and perhaps the prineipal 6hare^ in 
governing power, it would become the interesit-uf the 
opulent classes to promote their education, in . order 
to ward off really mischievous errors, ''anil eepedally 
those which would lead to uiyust violations of 
property. On these grounds, I' was' hot only as ' 
ardent as ever for democratic institutions, but 
earnestly hoped that Owenite, St. Simonian, apd 
all other anti-property doctrines might spread '^dely 
among the poorer classes ; not that I thought 'ihoBe 
doctrines true, or desired that they should be acted 
on, but in order that the higher classes m^ht be 
made to see that they had more to fear from the poor 
when uneducated, than when educated. 

In this frame of mind the French Kevolution of 


July found me. It roused my utmost enthusiasm, and 
gave me, as it were, a new existenca I went at once 
to Paris, was introduced to Lafayette, and laid the 
guotmdwork of the intercourse I afterwards. .^Ei^ts Vp 
with several of the active diiefr of the ies^eme 
popular party. After my return I entered t^a^ply,;as 
a wnter, into the political discussions, of 
'which soon became still more exciting, 
in of Lord Grey’s Mioistiy, and the 
Beform Bill For the next f^ , 

copiously in newspapeia It''’wafl va,b^c^is^ |^' ' 
that Fonblonque, who had 
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political ^tidcs m the Ezaminer, became tike pro* 

pnetor a&d editor of the paper. It is not foigotten 

with what verve and talent, as well as fine wit, he 
* * * • ^ « 
carried it on, during the whole period of Lord Grey’i:, 

Mmistxy, and* what importance it assumed as the 
prindpal representative, in the newspaper press, of 
^ Badical opinions. * The di^tinguisliing character of 
the paper was given to it cntiiely by his own articles, 
which formed at least three-fourths of all the ori^al 
writing contained in it ; but of the remaining fourth 
I contributed during tho^e years a much larger share 
thafl any one else. I wrote nearly all the articles on 
Fr^h subjects, including a weekly summary of 
Frenoh politics, often extending to considerable 
length; together with many leading articles on 
general politics, commercial and financial legislation, 
and any miscellaneous subjects in which I felt in- 
terested, and which were suitable to the paper, 
including occasidnal reviews of books. Mere news- 
paper artides on the occurrences or questions of the 
moment, gave no opportunity for the devdopment of 
any general mode of thought ; but I attempted, in 
the b^inning of 1831, to^ embody in a series of 
artides, headed “ The Spirit of the Age,” some of 
my opiBions, and especially to point out in the 
drmraoter the present age, the anomalies ami 
»#vl!a ehSi^flOterie^ic of the trarysition from a system . 
cf eftlnio# ItfhiA had worn o»t, to another only in 
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process of being formed. These articles were, I &ncy, 
lumbering in style, and not lively or strikij^ enough 
to be. at any time, acceptable to newspaper voders ; 
but had they been far more attractive, still, at tiiat 
particular moment, when great political changes 
were impending, and engrossing all minds, these dis- 
cussions were ill-timed, and misted lire altogether. 
The only effect which I know to have been produced 
by them, was that Carlyle, then living in a segluded 
part of Scotland, read them in his solitude, and 
saying to himself (as he afterwards told jue) “Here is 
a new Mystic,” inquired on coming to London *that 
autumn respecting their authorship; an inquiry 
which was the immediate cause of our becoming 
personally acquainted. 

I have already mentioned Carlyle’s earli^ writings 
as one of the channels through which I recei'Ted t^e 
influences which enlarged my early narrow creed; 
but I do not think that those writings, by ihemselTes, 
would ever have had any effect on my opinions. 
What truths they contained, though of the very kind 
which I w&s already receiving from other quarters, 
were presented in a form and vesture less suited 
than any other to give them access to a mind'lrailied 
as mine had been. They seemed a hs^ tit'poetry 
and German metaph}^cs, in which almc^ tiie 
jplear thing was a st^ng animosity to 
opinions which were ilie beris of my modb 
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reUgious so^ta^sm, utilitariaiuBm, the docstrine of 
dmizas^cest and the attaching any importance to 
^pmocqujy, ^ogic, or poKtical ecohomy. Instead of 
my having been taught anything, in the iirst instance, 
by Cadyle, it'was only in proportion as I camo to see 
the same ^fhs through media more suited to my 
mental confitituti<^n, that I recognised them in his 
writings. Then, indeed, the wonderful power with 
which he ^ut them forth made a deep impression 
upon me, and I was during a long period one of his 
most fervent admirers ; but the good his writiugs did 
mey was not as philosophy to instruct, but as poetry 
to animate. Even at the time when our acquaintance 
conunenced, was not sufficiently advanced in my 
new modes of thought, to appreciate liim fiiUy ; a 
prqof of which is, that on his showing mo the manu- 
script of Sartor Besartus, his best and greatest work, 
which he had just theif finished, I made little of it ; 
though when ft same ouirabout two years afterwards 
in Fraser’s Magazine I read ‘it with enthusiastic 
ndxniraiion and the keenest delight. I did not seek 
nriil cultivate Carlyle less on account of the funda- 
meotsl difi^rences in our philosphy. He soon foimd 
out that I was not “.another mystic,” and when for 
the aake my* own integrity I wrote to him a 
pi^eseion of all those of my opinions which 
X knew h&most disliked, he replied that the chief 
us was that I “ was as yet con- 
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sciouslf nothing of a mystic,” I do ^ot know at what 
period he gave up the expectation that I was destined 
to become one ; btit though both his and my ppinic^ 
underwent in subsequent years considerable chan^iBs, 
we never approached much nearer to c^h other’s 
modes of thought than we were in the dfst years of 
our acquaintance. I did not, however, deem myself a 
competent judge of Carlyle. I felt that he was a 
poet; and that I was not; that he was a man of 
intuition, which I was not ; and that as such, he not 
only saw many things long before me, wMch I could 
only when they were pointed out to me, hobble after 
and prove, but that it was highly probable he could 
see many things which were not visible to me even 
after they were pointed out. I knew that I cotdd 
not see round him, and could never be certain th^t I 
saw over him; and I never presumed to judge him 
with any definiteness, until he was interpreted.to me 
by one greatly the superior of us both— who was more 
a poet than he, and more a thinker than I— whose own 
mind and nature included his, and infinitely more. 

Among the persons of intellect whom I had known 
of old, the one with whom I had now most points of 
agreement was the elder* Austin. I have taes^oned 
that he always set himself in opposition to eur'eexly 
sectarianism ; and latterly he had, ’like oosns 

xmder new influenced. Having faeen|,S|)p(did66r 
Professor of Juiisprodenee in the Ldadwi 
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(now Umyemt^ College), lie had lived for sonah tluie 
at Bonn to study for his Lectures ; and the inflnenoes 
G^ognan^iiterature and of the* German character 
ahd state of sodety had made a very perceptible 
change in }iis*views of life. His personal disposition 
was much ^fEened ; he was less militant and polemic ; 
his tastes b^un^to turn themselves towards the 
poetic and contemplative. He attached much less 
importance than foimerly to outward changes ; Unless 
accon^anied by a better cultivation of the inward 
nature. He had a strong distaste for the general 
ineanneas of English life, the absence of enlarged 
thoughts ‘and unselfish desires, the low objects on 
which the fiiculties of all classes of the English are 
intent. Even the kind of public intfrests* which 
Englishm en care for, he held in very little esteem. 
He thought that there was more practical good 
government, and (whidh is true enough) infinitely 
mmre care for €h& education and mental improvement 
all -tanks of the people, under the Prussian 
monarchy, than mider the English representative 
govennnent : and he held, with the French Econo- 
that the real security for good government is 
psniile which is not always the firuit of 

popidor institutions, and which if it could be had 
wi^hiCAdrtluH^ would do thdr work better than they. 
Ihdu^ 3aie4i|f|^EOved of the Beform Bill, he predicted, 
OO^K^xed, that it would not produce the 
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great immediate improyementain gqf’QRui)i9D|| wMdi 

many expected from it. The men, he said* who 

could do these great things, did not S^st the 

country. There were many points of qrmpatKy 

between liim and me, both in the netir ^fonions he 

had adopted and in the old ones whicli he retained. 

Like me, he never ceased to bn an utiUtariatt, and 

with all his love of the Germans, end enjoyment 

of their literature, never became in the smallest 

* 

degree reconciled to the innate-principle metaphywcs. 
He cultivated more and more a kind *of German 
religion, a rcli^on of poetry and feeling with littie,^if 
anything, of positive dogma ; while, in politics (and 
here it was that I most differed with him) he acquired 
an indifference, bordering on contempt, for the 
progress of popular institutions : though he r^obed 
in that of Socialism, as the most effectual means of 
compelling the powerful classes to educate the people, 
and to impress on them the only real means of per- 
manently improving their material condition, a 
limitation of their numbers. Neither was hi^ at this 
time, fundamentally opposed to Socialism in Itself as 
an ultimate result of improvement He 
great disrespect for what he called *' the oQlyeta^ 
principles of human nature of the pofiitic^^^xiiiOinMtb* 
and inmsted on the evidence which hasten^ 
experience afford of the “ extraordinary 
human nature" (a pljrase which I ‘have^iipaifi^^ 



Itlliii) ^ no^ did be tbink it possible to 
set a&jr |>oi^'V’e boubds to the, moral capabilities 
wbiotji B)%bt vmfbld themselves in mankind, under on 
enhg^htsbsd direction of social and educational in- 
flueniebct blether he retained all these opinions to 
the end o^lifo I know not Certainly the modes of 
thinking of his later*yearsj and especially of his last 
pnblicatiOn, wete much more Tory in their general 
‘character than those wluch he held at this tima 
My father’s tone of thought and feeling, I now 
felt nayself at. a great distance from : greater, indeed, 
thSb a iu4 and calm explanation and reconsideration 
on both sides, roight have shown to exist in realiiy. 
But my fhther was not one with whom calm and full 
es^lanations on ^indamental points of doctrine could 
be Respected, at least with one whom he might con- 
sider as, in some sort, a^ deserter from his standard. 
F-ortunately we were almost always in strong agree- 
ment on the political questions -of the day, which 
engrossed a large part or his interest and of his 
conversation. On those matters of opinion on which 
we difibred, we talked littla He knew that the 
haMt' pi t-hinlriTig for myi^lf, which his mode of 
edofi^btien had fostered, sometimes led me to opinions 
from his, and he perceived from time to 
did not always t^U him hotc different. 
' f eo^leob^nh gioipd, but*only pain to both of us, from 
A d^fenenciM : and I«never expressed th^ 
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but wbe^ be gave utteiance to some opinion d^feeling* 
repugixant to mine^ in a manner which^'w^otild have, 
made it disingenuousness on mj part to remaiif silent 
It remains to speak of what I wrote during these 
years, which, independently of my csontributions' to 
newspapers, was considerable. In 183P and 1831 I 
wrote the five Essays since pubKshed under the title 
of “ Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 

f 

Economy,” almost as they now stand, except .that 
in 1833 I partially rewrote the fifth Essay. Th^^ 
were written witli no immediate purpose! of publica- 
tion ; and when, some years later, I offered theui to 
a publisher, he declined them. They were <«ily 
printed in 1844, after the success of the “System of 
Logic.” I also resximed my speculations on this last 
subject, and pusded mysolf, like others before -me, 
with the great paradox of the discovery (ff new 
truths by general reasoning. As to the &cli, there 
could be no doubt. As liUle could it be doubted, 
that all reasoning is resolvable into syllogisms, and 
that in every ^llogism the condusion is actually 
contained and implied in the premisea How, being 
so contained and implied, it could be new knd’ 
how the theorems of geometiiy, sp different in ap- 
pearance from the defiintions an4 axioms, uould be 
all contained in these^ was a difficulty 
I thought, had sufiunently* felt, wbl^^'aQ 
events, no one had succeeded in i 
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eacplaati^nd offeled by Wbatdy and' others, 'though 
they might give a temporary sati|&ction, alTmys, in 
my i^isdt lelt a mist still hanging over the subject 
Ah last, when reading a second or third time the 
chapters en *Reasonii)g in the second volume of 
Dugald Ste^^pit, interrogating myself on every 
pomt, and followin'^ out, as, far as I knew how, every 
topic of thought which^the book suggested, I came 
■upon, an id^ of his respecting the use of axioms in 
ratiocination, which I did not remember to have 
before notic^, but whiclf now, in meditating on it, 
sepmed to me not only true of axioms, but of all 

4 

ger^pral proportions whatever, and to be the key of 
the vrhole perplexity. From this germ grew the 
theory of the Syllogism propounded in the Second 
Book of the Logic ; which I immediately fixed by 
writing it out. And now, with greatly increased 
hope of bring able to produce a work on Logic, of 
some originaUty £tnd value, I proceeded to write the 
Hrst Book, from the rough alid imperfect draft I had 
already made What 1 now wrote became the basis 
of that part of the subsequent Treatise ; except that 
ihdi4 contain the Theory of Kinds, which was a 
la^, addition, suggested by otherwise inextricable 
dilSqaltii^ Igbirir met me in my first attempt to 
Yodk; ot^ ^ snl^ect of ‘sonie of the concluding 
<^p(ieES A;t the point which I 

i)OW a^qjred 1 made a halt, which lasted five 
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yeara *1 liad come to the end of m^ tether; 1 ootdd 
make nothing satiS&ctorj of Induction, at this time. 
I continued to read any book which, seem^ to 
promise light on the subject, and appropriate, 
as well as I could, the results ; but for a long time 
I found nothing which seemed to oppn to me any 
very important vein of meditation. 

In 1832 I wrote several papers for the first series 
of Tait’s Magazine, and one for a quarterly periodical 
called the Jurist, which had been founded, and for a 
short time carried on, by a set of friends, all laviTers 
and law reformers, with several of whom I \«a8 
acquainted. Tlie paper in question is the one on.the 
rights and duties of the State respecting Corporation 
and Church Property, now standing first among the 
collected' “ Dissertations and Discussions wherewnje 
of my articles in “Tait,” ‘‘The Currency Ju^le,” 
' also appears. In the whole mass of what I wrote 
previous to these, there is nothing of sufficient 
permanent value to justify reprinting. 13ie papje^ in 
the Jurist, which I still think a very comf^ete dis- 
cussion of the rights of the State over FoundatiDns, 
showed both sides of my opinions, asserting as firmly 
as I should have done at any timei^ tibe dooti^ne, that 
all endowments are national pipperig% the 

government may and ought to contml; bbt as I 
should once have done, condenmii^ end^iwznwn in 
themsehfes, and proposing that he 
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takes to {tajr'off tlie national debt. ,On the contraiy, 
1 va:gsA etr^sosaly tbe importance of having a 
provii^n.f9k education, not dep&dent on the mere 
dennmd of the market, that is, on the knowledge 
and ducfe^niAent of average parents, but calculated 
to establish* and keep up a higher standard of 
instructiojf thai> i| hkdy to be spontaneoualj 
demanded by the buyers of the article All these 
> opinions have been confirmed and strengthened by 
the whole course of my subsequent reflectiona 
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COMMENCEMENT OP THE MOST VALUABIIE .^^OBNDSHIP 

r 

OP MY LIFE. MY PATHEBli DEATH. WBITIHaS 

AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS <HP TO 1840, 

1# 

n 

JT was at the period of my mental progress which 1 
have now reached that ‘I formed the £iea(Iship 
which has been the honour and chief blessing of iny 
existence, as well as the source vf a great part of all 
that I have attempted to do, or hope to effect here- 
after, for human improvement. My first introduction 
to the lady who, after a fnend&hip of twenty yetos, 
consented to become my wife, was in 1830, when I 
was in my twenty-fifth and she in her twenty-third 
year. With her husband’s family it was the leiiewal 
of an old acquaintanceship. His grand&ther ISvtiA 
in the ^ext house to my ftither’s in Newington 
Green, and I had, sometimes when a boy,' bcisn 
invited to play in the old gentleman’s garden.' fite 
was a fine specimen of the old Sbotc^ Purttan; steiii, 
-severe, and powerful, but veiy kind to diUdhttL on 
whom sttoh men make a laslnig m|ffea^()n. ' 
though it was years my introdi^OI^ 

Taylw beipe my acqu^dotonce Ynth her ’ 
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All intunate ot confidential, I very soon felt lier to be 
the most admirable person I had ever known. It is 
not tojbe sil|>posed that she was, or that any one, at 
the age at which I first saw her, could be, all that 
she afterwards became. Least of all could this be true 
of her, with whom self-improvement, progress in the 
highest and in all f^nses, was a law of her nature ’> 
a necrasity equally from the ardour with which she 
'Bought it, 'and from the spontaneous tendency of 
faculties which could not receive an impression or an 
experience ^yithout making it the source or* the 
Oijpasion of an accession of wisdom. Up to the time 
when I first saw her, her rich and powerful nature 
had chiefly unfolded itself according to the received 
type of feminine genius. To her outer ciicle she was 
a h<i4uty and a wit, with an air of natural distinction, 
felt by all who approached her : to the inner, a 
\^oman of deep and strong feeling, of penetrating and 
intuitive intelligence, androf an eminently meditative 
and poetic nature. Married at an early age, to a 
most upi%lit, brave, and honourable man, of liberal 
opinions and good education, but without the 
int^ectual or artistic tastes which would have 
wsdft him a companion for her, though a steady and 
affectlimate^fidend, for whom she had true esteem 
«.nd ^ affection through life, and whom 

she nmst deeply lamented wh^ dead ; shut out by 
the of women from any ^equate 
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etercidd of Her h^est faculties..Hi, ,^|ioHo on 1^0 
World wHHout ; her life was one of , inwajd! naed^tar 
tion, varied by femiliar intercourse :|k ,,8maJl 
drde of friends, of whom one only {loi^ lio- 
ceased) was a person of genius, or df oapacitieS of 
feeling or intellect kindred with her own,, bwt. 
had more or less’ of alliance wi|h. 'her in.,s0thnents 
and opinions. Into this circle I had the goOdNfbr- 
tune* to be admitted, and I soon perceivM <^t -she 
possessed in combination, the qualities which, in all 
other persons whom I had known I had be^’oidy 
too happy to find singly. . In her, complete prnai^- 
pation from every kind of superstition (inji^uding 
that which attributes a pretended perfection .to the 
order of nature and the universe), and an; .earoest 
protest against many things which are still pant of 
the established constitution of society, nas^ted not 


from the hard intellect, but' from strong^, c^-iiohld 
and elevated feeling, and ‘co-existcd ytithw^' 
reverential nature. In general' 
teristics, as well as in temperament and 
1 have often compared her, aa 
to Shelley : but in thoug)it and int^t^t^^ 

^ as his powers were* developed 
w^ but a child compared |^h wliat^ j 
bncme. idike iiu the highest 
in the raoaller prictioal 
mind was the same .4oerfeo^ i 
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the heart and marrow of tho matter f always 
sdaiiag the^easeatial idea or pijnciple. The same 
esaotttess and rapidity of operation, pervading as it 
did htr semdtive as well as her mental faculties, 
would, with her gifts of feeling and imagination, have 
fitted her ^ be a consummate artist, as her fiery 
and tender soul and her.vigorous eloquence would 
* certainfy Imve made her a great orator, and her pro- 
found knowledge of human nature and discernment 
and sagacity in practical life, would, in the times 
when su(^a carriere was open to women, have made 
her eminent among tho rulera of mankind. Her in- 
tellectual gifts did but minister to a moral clroracter 
at once the noblest and the best balanced which I 
have ever met with in life. Her unselfishness was 
not that of a taught system of duties, but of a heart 
which thoroughly ident^ed itself with the feelings of 
others, and .often went to excess in consideration for 
them by imaginatively investing their feelings with 
the intensity of .its own. ’ The passion of justice 
iQ]|pht have been thought to be her strongest feeling, 
but ‘fiir her boundless generosity, and a lovingness 
ever ready to pour itself forth upon any or all 
human beings jvho' were capable of giving the 
iifSxtxg jn return. The rest of her moral 
' were such aq naturally accompany 

of mind and helurt: the ^most* 
gaini^els^dHy comlnned ‘v^th the loftiest pridb; 
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a simplicity and sincerity wHch" ‘vrere alisolute, 
towards all wbo were fit to receive tliem; the 

« S* 

utmost scorn of whatever was mean and colS^airdly, 
and a burning indignation at everything brutal or 
tyrannical, faithless or dishonourable iq, c&nduct and 
character, wliile making the broadest ^ distincuou 
between mala in se and mere "mala prohihita-^ 
between acts giving evidence, of intrinsic badness in ' 
feeling and character, and those which are only 
violations of conventions either good or bad, viola- 
tions which whether in themselves right or wrong, 
are capable of being committed by person? in evei^ 
other respect loveable or admirabla 

To be admitted into any degree of mental inter- 
course with a being of these qualities, could not but 
have a most beneficial influence on my develojaneitt ; 
though the efiect was only gpdual, and many y^rs 
elapsed before her mental ‘progress and, mine went 
forward in the complete coinpanioni^ip they at last 
attained. The benefit I received was far greater than 
any which I could hope to give ; iJiough to hw,> who 
had at first reached her opinions by the motqjl intui- 
tion of a .character of strong feeling, there wak 
doubtless help as well as eifcouijigement to W 
derived from one who had airivec^ at mftn;^ df 
same results by study and reasonin^j ihd 
^rapidity of her inteUectual grow^' hiS: 
activity, whioh converted everything into k|[o#ttdg<^- 
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dottbiles^ dtew ^kxbo. me, as it did from other sources, 
max>y its materiala What 1 owe, even iatel- 
lectu^y, to* her, is iu its detail, almost mfinite i of 
its general character a few words will g^ve some, 
though a imperfect, idea. 

With those who, like all the best and wisest of 
mankind, are dissatis^ed mth human^e as it is, and 
whose fedings are wholly identified with its radical 
^amendment, there are two main regions of thought. 
One is the region of ultimate aims ; the constituent 
elements ofr the highest realizable ideal of human life. 

other IS that of the immediately useful and prac- 
tically attainable. In both these departments, I have 
acquired more from her teaching, than from all other 
sources taken together. And, to say truth, it is in these 
twio extremes principally, that real certainty lies. My 
own strength lay wholly in the uncertain and slippery 
mtermediate region, thit of theory, or moral and poli- 
tical science*: 'respecting ‘the conclusions of which, in 
any of the forms in which I Imve received or oi i^ated 
them, whether as political economy, analytic psy- 
cl^ology, logic, philosophy of history, or anything else, 
'is not the least of my intellectual obligations to 
her that I have derived frftm her a wise scepticism, 
^ hindered me from following 
lihe ^pest exercise of my thinking feculties to 
whii^TBr-iCoOciusions might result from it, has put ^ 
pa jqy against holdi^ or announcing thera ^ 
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oondtusions 'with a of coxifid^iiice' trHoh the 

iiature of such speculations does not wanaizt) and^iae 
kept mj mind not onlj open to admit, bdt pnvnpt to 
welcome and eager to seek, even on the questiooe dn 
which I have most meditated, any prospeot of deaz^ 
perceptions and better evidence. X <^ften 

received praise, which in niy, own right I only 
partially deserve, for the greater practicality which 
is supposed to be found in my writings^ compared 
with those of most thinkers who have been equally 
addicted to large generaJizationB. The.'writm||s in 
which this quality has been observed, were not the 
work of one xnind, but of the fusion of two, one of 
them as pre-emioently practical in its judgments and 
perceptions of things present, as it was 'high and 
bold in its anticipations for a remote futurity. 

At the present period, however, 4his influence was 
only one among many which were helping to dmpe 
the character of my future* development : and even 
after it became, I may truly say, the premding 
principle of my mental progress, it did not alter ihe 
path, but only made me move forward mcue boldly, 
and, at the same time, more cautiously, in tihe flOlhe 
course The only actual revdution which, hi&a ever 
taken place in my modeS[^ of ihtnking;^ 
complete. My new tenddunes had to fatf'eoiifiniied 
in some respects, moderated in 'others : 
substantial changes o^opini^ that 
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related to |K)3iti(j|i, and consisted, on one hantd, in a 
greats Sf^ptazimation, so as regards tlie ultJmate 
profif^ots of *btQnanit 7 , to a qualified Socialism, end 
on ilte otlmr, a shiftii]^ of my political ideal from* 
pure demoerafy, as commonly understood by its 
parfazans, ^ Jlie modified form of it, wbich is set 
fosttb in my ** Oongiderations on !^presontative 
Goveniment” 

’ TIm last ehari^, wbicb took place very gradually, 
dates its commencement firom my reading, or rather 
stud^^M.Jfle Tocquevilte’s “Democracy in America,” 
which fdOi into my hands immediately after its first 
appeaoKUce. In that remarkable work, the excel- 
lences of democracy were pointed out in a more 
oondusive, becaruse a more specific manner than I 
had ’ever known them to be, even by the most 
ehthumaatic democrats; while tho specific dangers 

wMch beset democracy, considered as the govern- 

• ^ 

meat of the nuifieiioal nl^ority, were brought into 
equalty strong light, and subjected to a masterly 
ana^pms> not as reasons for resisting what the author 
as an inevitable result of human progress, 
bufa as indications of the weak points of popular 
^ .gev^mnent, the ^d^ences Ky which it needs to be 
gSRUtdCi^ nyd the correctives which must be added 
it that while fiill play is ^ven to its 

benqlis^ twwdenci^, those whyh are of a different 
ixeutralized or uptigated. I was now 
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well prepared for speoulatiozis of this and 

from this time onward my own thought$ moved more 
and»more in the same channel, though the coni^uent 
modifications in my practical political creed weio 
spread over many years, as would ‘he, shown by 
comparing my first review of “ Democracy in 
America,” written and publish^ in 1885, with the 
one in 1840 (reprinted in the “Dissertations”), and 
this last, with the Considerations on Eepresentative 
Government.” 

A collateral subject on which also I dorive(| great 
benefit from the study of TocqueviUe, was jthe 
fiindamental question of centralization. The powOTful 
philosophic analysis which he applied to American 
and to French experience, led him to attadi the 
utmost importance to the performance of as much .of 
the collective business of society,. as can safely be so 
performed, by the people fiiemsclves, without any 
intervention of the executive govammtent, either to 
supersede their agency, or to dictate the manner of 
its exercise. He viewed this practical poli^cal 
activity of the individual citizen, not only Iu9) of 
the most effectual means of training the eocial 
feelings and practical intelligence of the people^ so 
important in themselves and So*iBdisp(a(n8Sh1e ~to 
good government, but also as thb 
active to some of the ohamoteristlo ini^cmil^ieth pf 
democracy, and a neoessazy pcotdbtionjigpiilist*.^ 
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tlifr only despofism of whiobi m the 

modem tmtid) them is teal dangei^the absolute mle 

of ^ Jb€^\>f the executive over a congregation of 

ieblated individuals, all equds but all slaves. There 

vras, ih4oei^ ifo immediate peril from this source on 

the Btiiash si(|e of the channel, where nine-tenths of 

the intmraT businesi^ ^hich elsewhere devolves on 

• 

the government, was transacted by agencies inde- 
pendent of it ; Vrhere centralization was, and isj the' 
« 

subject not only of rational disapprobation, but of 
unreaepningprejudice ; wJiere jealousy of government 
injjerference was a blind feeling preventing or re- 
sisting even the most beneficial exertion of legislative 
authority to correct the abuses of what pretends to 
be local self-goyemment, but is, too often, selfish 
mismanagement of local interests, by a jobbing and 
bom^ local oligarchy. But the more certain the public 
were to go wrong on the side opposed to centraliza- 
tion, tlie greater danger was there lest philosophic 
reformed should fall into tlie contrary error, and 
ovei^ook ^e mischiefr of which they had been spared 
the paitdbl experience. I was myself, at this very 
time, aciiv^y engaged in defending important 
meastttef^ such as the great Poor Law Beform of 
an irrational clamour grounded on fhe 
and had it not been 
Ibr e^Tocqueville, I^do not know that T 

reformers j^ore me, have been 
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hurried into the excess opposite to ihst^ vl^cht being 
the one prevalent in my ovm country, it \rfte gaierajly 
my buriness to combat. As it is, I have'stearpd care^ 
fully between the two errors, and whether I have or 
have not drawn the line between thenf exactly in the 
right place, I have at least insisted mth, equal em- 
phasis upon the evils on both ^des, and have made 
the means of reconciling the advantages of both, a 
subject of serious study. 

In the meanwhile had taken place the election of 
the first Reformed Parliament, which included several 
of the most notable of my Radical riiends end 
acquaintances — Grote, Roebuck, BuUer, Sir ^William 
Molesworth, John and Edward Romilly, aqd several 
more ; besides Warbu^ton, Strutt, and .others, who 
were in Parliament already. Those who thought 
themselves, and were called by, their Mends, the 
philosophic Radicals, had now, it seemed, a hur 
opportunity, in a more advantagepub position riran 
they had ever before occupied, for showing what Was 
in them ; and I, as well as my fiither, founded ^peat 
hopes on them. These hopes wpre destined to be* 
disappointed. The men were honest, and fohhfol to 
their opinions, as far as*votes .were concerns!^ ; often 
in spite of much discouragement.' When !nM»asp;ras 
were proposed, iSagrantly ht. variance their 
principles, such as the Irish Coend^ 

Canada Coerdon in i 1B37, thqr oamefoiyai^aa<yiju|^^ 
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and B3ij»«mocmt of hostiHty aad prejadioe 

rathtior tiuua deseri iite right, ^ut on the whole 
they, diid yefy little to promote any opinions; they 
Had littte.enterpiise, little activity : they left the lead 
of the Ba(UcaI portion of the House to the old hands, 
to Hume andyO’Oonnell. A partial exception must 
be made in.VaTouir ofcohe or two of the younger men ; 
and in the case of llocbuck, it is his title to pm:- 
•man^t remembrance, that in the very first* year 
during which he sat in Parliament, he originated (or 
re-otiginat^ after the imsuccessful attempt of 
Mr. Brougham) the parliamentary movement for 
National J^ucation; and that he was the first to 
coimnence, and for years carried on almost alone, the 
contest for the self-government of the Colonies. 
Nothing, on the whole -equal to these two things, 
w^ done by any other mdividual, even of those from 
whmn most was expected. And now, on a calm 
retrospect, I can'perceivel’that the men were less in 
fault fchflTi we supposed, and. that we had expected 
too mudbi from them. They were in tinfavoturable 
mrcuidStanoes. Their lot was cast in the ten years 
of meltable' reaction, when, the Keform excitement 
beu^ over, and, the ’few legislative improvements 
wbi(!^ the i^nblic really called for having been rapidly 
eS^eCtd^ ^^j^’wer gravitated back in its natural 
ilheotic^l^!4D t^ose who were for keeping things as 
the public n^d desixed rest, and 
02 ’ 
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was . less disposed than at any othev period (^tuje the 
peace, to let itself be moved by attempti| to woric up 
theEefonn feeling into fresh activity in •fitvonr of nett* 
things. It would have required a g^t politick 
leader, which no one is to be blamed for^not being, 
to have effected really great things by^)arlJamenta*y 
discussion when the nation Was in this Vood. My 
father and I* had hoped that some competent leader 
might arise; some man of phUosophio attainments 
and popular talents, who could have put heart into the 
n^y younger or less distinguished men ^hat Would 
have been ready to join him— could have made them 
available, to the extent of their talents, in bringing 
advanced ideas before the public— could have used 
the House of Commons as a rostra or a teacher’s 
chair for instructing and impelling the public mind : 
and would either have forced the Whigs to receive 
their measures from him, or have taken the lead gf 
the Eeform party out of their hands. Such a leader 
there would have been, if my father had besb in 
Parliament. For want of such a man, the mstmtted 
Badicals sank into a mere CdU Gawhs of the Whig 
party. With a keen, and as I now think, ^rag- 
. gerated sense of the posidbiUties whidi were o|ien 'to 
. the Badicals if they made even oidhmiy ^erdoft 
their opinions, I laboured from this 
by personal influence* with soi^e of theo^ b3^ 
to put ideas into thefr he{k^>lu^<;pi^peae 
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into tibeir^eaislis* I did 86me good Charles 
Bailor^ and'some with Sir William ^olesvirorth ; both 
of whofn did valnablo service, but were unhappily 
odt aS alxi^QSt in the beginning of their usefulnesa 
On ^e wheld, however, my aittempt was vain. To 
have had a c!^anoe of succeeding in it, required a 
dilhrenih portion fronj thine. It was a task only for 
one vdio, being himsolf in Parliament, could have 
mhced with 'the Badical members in daily consulta- 
tion, could himself have taken the initiative, and 
instead of urging others to lead, could have summoned 
th^ to follow. 

What I ‘could do by writing, I did. During the 
year 1B33 I continued working in the Examiner with 
Fonblanque, who at that time was zealous in keeping 
up jthe fight for Eadicalism against the Whig ministry. 
During the session of 1834 I wrote comments on 
passing events, of tlie nature of newspaper articles 
(undbr the tiHe cf “ Notes on the Newspapers”), in 
the Monthly Eepositoiy, a luagazine conducted by 
Mr. Fmt,' wdl known as a preacher and political 
orator, and subsequently as member of Parliament 
for Oldham; with whom I had lately become ac- 
quanSitad^ and Ihr whose sakfe chiefly I wrote in his 
* roagawofr ^ contributed several other artides to 
the' most condderaUe of which (on 
the %6tiy)i, is reprin^ in the “ Disserta- 

tiofift”; % writin|S (ind^>endently of 
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those in newspapers) whioh I publishc4fri!Ba 1882 to 
1834, amount to^ a large volume. This, howe»^er, 
includes abstracts of several of Plate’s l>i%Iognes, 
with introducitory remarks, which, though^ not pub- 
lished until 1834, had been writterf several years 
earlier ; and which I afterwards, on va{iou|^ occasions, 
found to have been read, and their^authobshljli'known, 
ly more people than were aware of anything else 
whioh I had written, up to t)iat time, 'to oOfnplete 
the tale of my writings at this period, I tnay add 
that in 1833, at the request of Bulwer,»-frho was just 
then completing his “England and the^ English”, (a 
work, at that time, greatly in advance of the public 
mind), I wrote for him a critical account of Benthsm’s 
philosophy, a small part of which he incorporated in 
his text, and printed the rest (with an honourable 
acknowledgment), as an appendix. In this, along 
with the favourable, a part also of the un&vourable 
side of my estimation of Bentham’s doctrines, con- 
sidered as a complete philosophy, was for tihe first 
time put into print. ^ 

But an opportunity soon offered, by which, it 
seemed, I might have it in my power to give 
more effectual aid, and, 'at the same lame, stimnlus, 
to the “ philosophic Badical” party, thSA ^ bud ^ 
done hitherto. One of the projedttf 
talked of between ihy &ther 
of the parlismentt^ and 
freouented his house. 
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periodio^ ph3os<^luc radicalism, 1» tako 

th# plt^ ihd Westminster Heview had beeo 

intend^ ^•fill : and the scheme &iid gone so ^tr as 
to hnqg m^er discussion the pecuniary contributions 
whidb. cou^ •be looked for, and the choice of an 
editcar* i^othing, however, came of it for some tme : 
but in the summer of JL834 Sir William Molesworth, 
himself n^laborious student, and a precise and meta- 
physical ihinker, capalfle of aiding the cause by his 
pen' as well as by his purse, spontaneously propbsed 
to estaWisb a Eeview, provided I would consent to 
bet ii* 1 could not be the ostensible, editor. 

Such a proposal was not to be refused; and the 
was founded, at first under the title of the 
London Beview, and afterwards under that of 
the. London * and Westminster, Molesworth having 
bought the Westminster from its proprietor. General 
Thompson, and merged the two into one. in the 
years Jietween |834 and 1840 the conduct of this 
Beview occupied the greater part of my spare time. 
Xn the beginning, it did not, as a whole, by any 
meana r^resent my opinions. I was under the 
nece^wsty of conceding much to my inevitable asso- 
ciates The Beview was established to be the repre- 
» of th€ ** philosophic Badicals,” with most 

. at issue on many essential points, 

end I even daim to be the^ 

iQi^ i^p^mMl^gdxvidual My fiither^s oo-operati^^'^ 
as Avniigaim ^d^ed mdufoensaUe. and he vrvf^ 
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hx it until prevented by^his lest iSneBB. 
The subjects of his articles, and '^e strOQ^th ^jOd 
decisicai vdth ‘vtiu6h his opinions v^ere expcemed in 
them, made the Eeview at first derije its tone and 
colouring from him much more than^ bYsn any 
of the other writera I could not exercise editorial 
control over his articles, and I, was ^ometime$» obliged 
to sacrifice to him portions of my own. The old 
Weslminster Eeview doctrin\3s, but little modified, 
thustformed the staple of the Eeview ; but 1 hoped, 
by the side of these, to introduQe other ideas 
and another tone, and to obtain for my o'^ shade of 
opinion a fair representation, along with those of 
other members of the party. With this end oldefiy 
in view, I made it one of the peculiarities of the 
work that every article should hem* an initial, or spme 
other signature, and be held to expess the opinions 
solely of the individual wiitel; the editor being only 
responsible for its being woifh publishmg, and not in 
conflict with the objects for which the Eeview Fsnset 
on foot. I had an opportunity of putting in prsc^i^ 
my scheme of conciliation between the dd and the 
new “ philosophic radicalism,” by the choioe nf a^sub* 
ject for my own first coi^tribution. Brafesso^ Sedg* 
wick, a man of eminmice in a pairtioulu: of 

natural sdenee, but who should not bavQftwte^lNW^ 
into philDSophy, had latdy published* Jws 
#>D(n the Studies of Cambridge, whidxhail 
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iatemperate ‘assault on ^al 3 rtie 
pi^dwlii^and utiUtsfrian ethics, in the form of an 
attack^ on Xipcke and Faley. Thii^ had excited great 
indi^oation in my &ther and others, which I'thought 
it fuUy ^.^rved. And here, I imagined, was an 
opportrmity of at the same time repelling an unjust 

• a 

attach ftnd inserting into my defence of Haxtleianism 
and Utilitarianism a* niunher of the opinions which 
constituted ^y view of Iftioso subjects, as distinguished 
front that of my old associates. In this I partially 
succeeded, jbhough my relation to my father would 
have madent painful* to me in any case, and impos- 
siTjle in a»Eeview for wMch he wrote, to speak out 
my whole mind on the subject at this time. 

1 am, however, mclined to think that my father 
was .opt so much opposed as he seemed, to the modes 
of thought in which I believed myself to differ from 
him that he did injustice’ to his own opinions by 
tke unconsckius, ezaggefations of an intellect em> 
phatioally polemical ; and that when thinking with- 
out an. adversary in viev^, he was willing to make 
room fra* a great portion of the truths he seemed to 
deiqy. ^ have frequently observed that he made 
lasgeTidhisi^oe in pr^tice.for considerations which 
to have do place in his theory. His Frag* 
i»e«t#k«l!f^(^tGiBh,’’ which he wrote and •published 
alttiough I greatly admired some 
r^'as a whole Vith more pain than 
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pleasure ; yet on reading it again, l<)Dg after, I found 
littlo in the opinions it contemns, but what I thbk .in 
the main just ; and I can even sympathize jn his 
disgust at tho verbiage of Mackintosh, though his 
asperity towards it went not only beyond what was 
judicious, but beyond what was ev6n ^lir. One 
tiling, which I thought, at tho time, of good auguiy, 
was the very favourable reception he gave to 
Tocqjieville’s “Democracy in ’America.” ‘It is true, 
he said and thought much more about what Tooijue- 
ville said in favour of dem 9 cracy, than about what 
he said of its disadvantages. Still, his high appre- 
ciation of a book which was at any rate sCn example 
of a mode of treating the question of government 
almost the reverse of liis — wholly inductive and 
analytical, instead of purely ratiocinative — ^gava me 
great encouragement. He also approved of an article 
which I published in the first number following the 
junction of the two review's, the essay" reprinted in 
the “ Dissertations,” under the title “ CivilizatiiOn j” 
into which I threw many .of my new opinions, and 
criticised rather emphatically the mental and mmral 
tendencies of the time, on grounds and in a i^anner 
which I certainly had not learpt fron^ him. ' 

All speculation, however, on tKe posable future 
developments of my Other's opihions, on the 
probabilities of permanent co-operation be^een.Hm 
and me in the promulgation of o^ yma 
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doomed to t)e cut short. During the ^hole<of 1835 
his he^Jth had been deoliuing: hi|! symptoms became 
uneigTsivocaUy those of pulmonary consumption, and 
after lingering to the last stage of debility, he died 
on the 23rti of June, 1836. Until the last few days* 
of his life there was no appai’ent abatement of intd- 
leotyal vigour ; Ins interest in aU things and persons 
that had interested him through life was un- 
■dirninished, nor did the approach of death* cause 
the smallest wavering (as in so strong and firm a 
mind it Was impossible that it should) in his con- 
victions on the subject of religion. His principal 
satisfeotibn, after he know that his end was near, 
seemed to be the thought of what he had done to 
make the world better than he found it ; and his 
chifef regret in not living longer, that he had not had 
time to do more. • , 

. His place is an eminent one in the literaiy, and 
even in the political hlttory of his country ; and it 
is fttr from honourable to the generation wliich has 
benefited by his worth, that he is so seldom men- 
tioned, and, compared with men far his inferiors, 
so little remembered. This is probably to be ascribed 
maiiJy te two pauses. In the first place, the thought 
of Mm n^^piges too much in the deservedly superior 
fame of B^ntham. Yet he was anything but Ben- 
th^’s^mre follower or disc^la Precisely because 
Ixe '9^ ^^hnself* one of the most original thinkers of* 
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his tim^ he was one of the earliest te appreciate and 
adopt the most important mass of original thought 
which had been produced bj^ the genetation. pre- 
ceding him. His miud and Bentham’s weije essen- 
tially of different construction. He had not all 
Bentham’s high qualities, but neither liad JBentham 
all his. It would, indeed, be ilcljculous td olain)i for 
him the praise of having accomplished for mankind 
such splendid services as Bentham’s. lie did not 
revolutionize, or rather create, one of the great 
departments of human thought. But, leaving but 
of the reckoning all that portion of his labours in 
which he benefited by what Bentham had done, and 
counting only what he achieved in a province in 
which Bentham had done nothing, that of analytic 
psychology, he will be known to posterity as one' of 
the greatest names in that most important branch 
of speculation, on wliich aU the moral and political 
sciences ultimately rest, and will mark one of the 
essential stages in its progress. The other reason 
which has made his fame less than he des^O'^, 


i^ that notwithstanding the great number of his 
opinions which, partly through his own efforts, <have 
now been generally ado'pted, • th^ was, on 
whole, a marked opposition between his spirit and 
that of the present tune. As Bratus wes \ialled the^ 
last of the Bomans, ^ was he the lasW^f tire 

I . • 

eighteenth centuiy : ^he continued 'its •toEui *of 
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tKottgKt aiDtd 'Seivtiment into the nineteenth (though 
not tinluodified ncn* mumproved), partaking neither 
' in the>g6od*nor in ihe bad influences of the reaction 
Hgeinst the eighteenth century, which was the great 
characterisidcf of the first half of the nineteenth. 
The eighteenipi century was a great age, an age of 
strong and 'brave* m^n, and he was a fit companion 
for its strongest and bravest. By his writings and 
his personal influence ^e was a great centre of flight 
to his generation. During his later years he was 
quite as much the head &^d leader of the intdlec- 
tpal radicals in ■ England, as Voltaire was of the 
fAUosqphe^ of France. It is only one of his minor 
merits, that he was the originator of all sound states- 
manship in regard to the subject of his largest 
wprk, India. He wrote on no subject which he- did 
not enrich with, valuable thought, and excepting 
the “ Elements of Political Economy,” a very useful 
book when’TBrst writtou, but which has now for 
some time finished its work,, it will be long before 
any of his books will be wholly superseded, or will 
cease to be instructive reading to students of their 
subjects. In the power of influencing by mere force 
of mind and character, the* convictions and pulposes 
of others, and in the strenuous exertion of that 
power to promote fireedom and progress, he left, as 
fax as soji; ^owledge extends; no equal among men, 
and'^b core azneog women. 
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Though acutely seusible of my o;;m inferiority in 
the qualities by which he acquired his personal 
ascendancy, I liad now to try what it might l;>e pos- 
sible for me to accomplish without him : and the 
Review was the instrument on which J built my 
chief ho])es of establishing a useful Infliience over 
the liberal and democratic section of* the public* 
mind. Deprived of my 'father’s aid, I was also 
exempted from the restraints and rerinences by 
which that aid had been purchased. I did not' feel 
that there was any other racjical writer or politician 
to whom I was bound to defer, further* than con- 

T 

sisted with my own opmions : and having* the com- 
plete confidence of Molesworth, I resolved henceforth 
to give full scope to my own opmions and modes of 
thought, an4 to open the Review widely to all writers 
who were in sympathy with ProgrQSs as I understood 
it, even though I should lose by it the support of 
my former associates. Carlyle, consequently, beetle 
from this time a frequent writer in the Review; 
Sterling, soon after, an occasional one ; and though 
each individual article continued to be the expression 
of the private sentiments of its writer, the general 
tone conformed in some tolerable degree to my 
opiniona For the conduct of the Review, jUnd^ 
and in conjunction with me, I assented with myself 
a young Scotchman of the name of RobettSon/ who 
had some ability an^ infi>rmation,*'mttchi indttstxy. 
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and m ac^ve §chomihg bead, full of deviees for 
making tbe Bevievr more saleablo, and on whose 
capac^tioB in that diroction I founded a good deal of 
hope: iMomnch, that when Molesworth, in the 
h^inning of *1837, became tired- of cjiriying on the 
Review at a loss, and desirous of getting rid of it 
^e had dot^e his, part honourably, and at no small 
pecuniary cost,*) I, very imprudently for my own 
pecuniary ifiterest, and very much from reliance on 
Robfertson’s devices, determined to continue it at my 
own. risk, until his plans^ should have liaxl a fair trial. 
The devices wore good, and I never htid any reason 
tQ change nny opinion of them. But I do not believe 
that any devices would have made a radical and 
democratic review deli ay its exjKnscs, including a 
paid, editor or sub-editor, and a libend payment to 
writers. I myself^ and sevond frequent contributors 
gave our labour gratmtously, as we had done for 
Molesworth T the paid contributors continued to 
be remunerated on the usual scale of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews ; and this could not be done 
frcun the proceeds of the sale. 

In the same year, 1837, and in the midst of these 
occupations, I resume^ the Logic. I had not touched 
my pen on the subject for five years, having been 
-Stof^rad, aiS} brought to a halt on the threshold of 
InductiotL I, had gradually discovered that what 
was meip ly voting, to overcoine the dhUcultics of 
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that bltutich of the subject, was a coikpi^diifflve, 
and, at the same ,^e, accurate view of the ^whole 
circle of physical science, which I feaibd it«vjc|uld 
take me a long course of study to acquire ; since £ 
knew not of any book, or other gui(fe,*that would 
i^read out before me. the generalities #and processes 
of the sciences, and I apprehended that Fshould ha\Be 
no choice but to extract them for myself, as I best 
could, from the details. Happily for me. Dr. Whewell, 
early in this year, published his History of the 
Inductive Sciences. I read.it with eagerness, ’and 
foimd in it a considerable -approximation to what ,I 
wanted. Much, if not most, of the philosophy <rf the 
work appeared open to objection ; but the materials 
were there, for my own thoughts to work upon : and 
the author had given to those materials that -fiiet 
degree of elaboration, which §o greatly fadEtates and 
abridges the subsequent labour. I had now obtained 
what I had been waiting for. Under the iiDpulse 
given me by the thoughts excited by Dr. "Whewell, ■ 
1 read again Sir J. Herschel’s. discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy: and I ®hle' 
to measure the progress my mind had madeVhif 
great help I now fodnd in thin work — ihoo^ t Imd 
Head aiid even reviewed it several yeai:B 
little profit I now set myself 
out iho subject in thbught and iE; 
time 1 bestowed on this had to ^ 
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pations moire urgent. I had just two months to 

spare« at this period, in the interv^s of writing for 

the Besdew. * In these two months I completed the 

first draft of about a third, the most difiBcult third, of 

the book. What I had before written, I estimate at 

another third,* so that only one-third remained. 

'What I wrote at this consisted of the remainder 

of the doctrine of Reasoning (the theory of Trains 

o£ Reasoning, and Demonstiativo Science), and* the 

greater part of the Book on Induction. When this 

was done, I*had, as it sfemed to mo, untied all the 

refiUy hard*knots, and the completion of the book 

had becomS only -a question of time. Having got 

thus fiu:, I had to leave off in order to write two 

articles for the next number of the Review. When 

these were written, I returned to the subject, and 

now for the first time fell in with Comte's Cours de 

Philosophie Positive, or father with the two volumes 

of it which wdra all that had at that time been 

published. 

My theory of Induction was substantially com- 
pleted before I knew of Comte’s book ; and it is 
perhaps well that I came to it by a different road 
his^ ^ee the consequence has been that my 
* treatise ocmtuns, what his certainly does not, a 
reduoti<m o£ the inductive process to strict rules and 
to a sdcut^fio test, such as the*syllogism is /or ratio- 
dnatipn. ”Xk»ait0*is always precise and profound oa 
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the method of investigation, but l;te dhtes not ^en 
attempt any exact definition of the conditic^jw of 
proof : and his writings show that he never attained 
a just conception of them. This, however, was 
specifically the problem which, in treating of Induc- 
tion, I had proposed to myself. l^ev^rthelMSi, I 
gained much from Comte, with which to emich my 
chapters in the subsequent rewriting : and his book, 
wasnf essential service to me in some 'of the parts 
which still remained to be thought out. As his sub- 
seq\ient volumes successively made their appeaajance, 
I read them with avidity, but,' when h^ 'Ireached .the 
subject of Social Science, with •varying feelings. 
The fourth volume disappointed me: it contained 
those of his opinions on social subjects with which I 
most disagree. But the fifth, containing the con- 
nected view of history, rekindled ^ my enthusiasm ; 
which the sixth (or conduditig) volume did not mate- 
rially abate. In a merely logical point of view, the 
only leading conception for which I am indebted to 
him is. that of the Inverse Deductive Method, as the 
one chiefly applicable to the complicated std^jects of 
History and Statistics : a process differing ftoxn the 
more common form of the .deductive method in 
this — ^that instead of arriving at its concllado^ by 
general reasoning, and verifymg'’ lbem>r%y ii|^^ 
experience (as is the natural, order in ti^^di^d^EiGtiye 
brrmcbesqf physical science), it ojktains lif ^^eas^- 
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zations by a collation of specific experience, and 
vmfieS them by ascertaining wh^er they are such 
as would ft)llow from known general principlea 
This was jBm idea entirely new to me when I found, 
it in Comte : *and but for him 1 might not soon (if 
ever) have anaved at it. 

I had b^n long.afi ardent admirer of Comte's 
writings before I had any communication with him- 
self ; nor did I ever, to the last; see him in the body. 
But for some years we were frequent correspondents, 
until our correspondenoe became controversial, and 
ojir zeal cooled. I was the first to slacken corre- 
spondence"; he was tlie first to drop it. I found, and 
he probably found likewise, that I could do no good 
to his mind, and that all the good he could do to 
mine, he did by his books. This would nev^r have 
led to discontinuance o^ intercourse, if the differences 
between us had been oil mattere of simpld doctrine. 
But they were •chiefly on those points of opinion 
which blended in both of * us with our strongest 
feelings, and determined the entire direction of our 
aspirations. I had fully agreed with him when he 
maintained that the mass of mankind, including 
even their rulers in all the •practical departments of 
life, must, fix)m the necessity of the case, accept most 
of their opinions on political and social matters, as 
they do ^>n physical, from the Authority of those who 
bave. bestowed fnore study on those subjects than 

P 2 
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they generally have it in their pcwrer to do. This 
lesson had been et-rongly impressed on me by the 
early work of Comte, to which I hafe adverted. 
And there was nothing in his great Treatise which I 
admired more than his remarkable exposition of the 
benefits which the nations of modem 'Europe have 
historically derived from the 'sapalation,* during the 
Middle Ages, of temporal and spiritual . power, and 
the distinct organization of the latter. I agreed 
with him that the moral and intellectual ascendancy, 
once exercised by priests, must in time pkss into the 
hands of philosophers, and will naturally do so when 
they become sufficiently unanimous, and in other 
respects worthy to possess it But when he exagge- 
rated this line of thought into a practical system, in 
which philosophers were to be organized into a kind 
of corporate hierarchy, invested with almost the same 
spiritual supremacy (though* without any ^ular 
power) once possessed by ttte OathoKc ^urch ; when 
I found him relying on this spiritual authority as the 
only security for good government, the sole bulwark 
against practical oppression, and expecting that by 
it a system of despotism in the state and despotism 
in the family would be rdndetred ini^oouous and Ib^ne- 
ficial ; it is not surprising, that while as logicians we 
were nearly at one, as sociologists we dsuld'^vel 
.together no further. ,'M. Comte lived ta eariy out 
these doctrines to their extr^M *co&i^ia6h^ 
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pbnningvin his iiwt-vifork, the “ Systfeme de Politique 
Positive," the completest system of spiritual ajod 
tempcjjral despotism wluch ever yet emanated from a 
human bran, unless possibly that of Ignatius Loyola : 
a syeAieca. by* 'which the yoke of general opinion, 
wielded by ajl organized body of sphitual teachers 
smd rulers, would he jnade supreme over every action, 
and as fkr as is in human’ possibility, every thought, 
of eveiy mfember of tBe community, as well in the 
thm§;8 which regard only himself, as in those which 
concern the interests of others. It is but just to 
say that tlhs work is*a considerable improvement, in 
many points of feeling, over Comte’s previous 
writings -on the same subjects : but as an accession 
to social philosophy, the only value it seems to me 
to possess, consists in putting an end to the notion 
that no effectual moral authority can be maintained 
over society without •the aid of religious belief; 
for Comte’s work; recognises no religion except that 
of Humanity, yet it leaves 'an irresistible con'vic- 
tion that any moral beliefs concurred in by the 
community generally, may be brought to bear upon 
the 'whqle conduct and lives of its individual 
members, with an enprgy a^d potency truly alarm- 
ing to i^nk off The book stands a monumental 
wamp^!.t§ .thinkdrson society and politics, of what 
happ^j^en once men lose sight in their specula- 
ti<;^/o^ ^|e.vq|ne of pherty and of Individuality. 
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To return to myself. The Review engrossed, for 

some time longer, ^nearly all the time I could devote 

to authorship, or to thinking -with authorship in 

view. The articles from the London and Westmin*- 

0 

ster Review which are reprinted in the. “ Disserta- 
tions,” are scarcely a fourth part of ^hosp I wrote. 
In the conduct of the Review I had two principal 
objects. One was to free philosophic radicalism from 
the reproach of sectarian Benthamism. ' I desired, 
while retiiining the precision of expression, the 
definiteness of meaning, the conteni])t of declama- 
tory phrases and vague g(Uieraiitics, whi'ch were, so 
honourably characteristic both of Benthant and of my 
father, to give a wider basis and a more free and 
genial character to Radical speculations ; to show 
that there was a Radical philosophy, better and rnore 
complete than Bentham’s, while recoirnising and in- 
corporating all of Bentham’s which i;' permanently 
valuable. In this first object I, to ^ 'Certain extent, 
succeeded. The other thing I attempted, was to 
stir up the educated Radicals, in ano out of Par- 
liament, to exertion, and induce them to make them- 
selves, what I thought by using the proper means 
they might become — a vpowetful party capable of 
taking the government of the country, or at least of 
dictating the ter^ on which thhy shoufd share it 
with the Whigs. This attempt was from^the first 
chimerical : partly because the time was unpropitious, 
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the Eefonn fervour being in its period of ebb, and 
the Torj influences powerfully rallying; but still 
more, Jbecause, as Austin so truly said, “ the country 
did not contain the men.” Among the Iladicals in 
Parliament il»ere were several qualified to be useful 
members 0/ a]^ enlightened Eadical party, but none 
capable of Iwrniing and* lesiding such a party. The 
exhortations I addressed (0 them found no response. 
One occasion did present itself wlic'n theie seemed 
to be room fijr a l«,ild and successful stroke for 
lladicalism.. Lord Durham had left the Ministry, 
l)y. reason, lis was tliouglit, of their not being suffi- 
ciently Liberal ; he aftenvards aeisepted from them 
the task t)f asetirtaining and removing the causes of 
the Canadian rebellion ; be had shown a disposition 
to surround himself at the outset with Ihidical 
advisere ; one of his oaihest measures, a good 
incasure both in intentkm and in eflect, having been 
disapproved’ Jfiid reveiwl by the Government at 
home, he had resigned Jiis j)ost, and jdaced himself 
openly in a position of quan’el with the Ministers. 
Here was a possible chief for a Eadical party in the 
person of a man of importance, who was hated by 
the Tories and had jyst bqpn injured by the Whigs. 
Any one who had the most elementary notions of 
party taclics, muht have attempted to make sorae- 
tliing 0/ such an opportunity. Lord Dm-ham was 
bitterly attacked from all sides, inveighed against by 
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enemies, given up by timid fiiends ; while those who 
would willingly have defended him did not know 
what to say. He appeared to be returning, a de- 
feated and discredited man. I had followed the 
Canadian events from the beginnings had been 
one of tlie prompters of his prompters;, his policy 
was almost exactly what mine yrould* have been, 
and I was in a position to defend it. I- wrote and 
published a manifesto in the Heview, in which I took 
the, very highest ground in his behalf, claiming^ for 
him not mere acquittal, but praise and honour. . In- 
stantly a number of other writers took up the tone- : 
I believe there was a portion of truth in*what Lord 
Durham, soon after, with polite exaggeration, said to 
me — that to this article might bo ascribed the 
almost triumphal reception which he met with on 
his arrival in England. I believe it to have been 
the word in season, which, '.at a critical moment, 
does much to decide the result; touch which 
determines whether a stqne, set in motion at the top 
of an eminence, shall roll down on one side or on the 
other. All hopes connected with Lord Durham as 
a politician soon vanished; but with regaxd to 
Canadian, and generally ^ colonial policy, the cause 
was gained : Lord Durham's report, written by 
Charles BuUer, partly under the inspftation of 
Wakefield, began a new era ; its recorpaendations, 
. extending to complete internal ^df-goyemment^ 
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were in full opi^tion in Canada -within two or 
three years, and have been since extended to nearly 
all the, othen colonies, of European race, which have 
any claim to the character of important comrauni- 
ties. And X may say that in successfully upholding 
the reputation lof Lord Durham and his advisers at 
the most important moment, I contributed materially 
to this result. 

^ One other' case occurfed during my conduct of tho 
Review, which similarly illustnited the elFect of taking 
a prompt initiative. I believe that tho early success 
and reputation of Cariyle’s French Revolution, were 
considerably accelerated by what I wrote about it in 
the Review. Immediately on its publication, and before 
the commonplace critics, all whose rules and modes of 
judgment it set at defiance, had time to pre-ocenpy the 
public -with their disapproval of it, I wrote and pub- 
lished a review of the book, hailing it sis one of those 
productions df*gejiius which are above all rules, and 
are a law to themselves. , Neither in this case nor in 
that of Lord Durham 4o I ascribe the impression, 
which I think was proddeed by what I -wrote, to any 
particular merit of execution : indeed, in at least one 
of the cases (the artieje on /Carlyle) I do not think 
•the execution was good. And in both instances, I 
am persuaded that* anybody, in ja position to be read, 
who had, expressed the same /opinion at the same 
precise tin^e, andJiad made ^y tolerable statement 
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of the just grounds for it, would have produced the 
same effect. But, after the complete feilxire of my 
hopes of putting a new life into Eadical politics by 
means of the Review, I am glad to look back on-these 
two instances of success in an honest attempt to do 
immediiite service to things and pefpons that de- 
seiwed it. • , • 

After the last hope of the formation of a Radical 
party had disappeared, it was time for* me to stop 
the heavy expenditure of time and money which the 
Review cost me. It had to some extent answered my 
personal purpose as a vehicle for* my oj)inicftis. It bad 
enabled me to express in print much of* my altered 
mode of thought, and to separate myself in a mai'ked 
manner from the narrower Benthamism of my early 
writings. This was done by the general tone of all 
I wrote, including various ^purely literary articles, 
but especially by the two papers (reprinted in 
the Dissertations) which attempted "9. philosophical 
estimate of Bentham and of Coleridge. • In the first of 
these, while doing full justice to the merits of 
_ Bentham, I pointed out what I thought the errors 
and deficiencies of his philosophy. The substance of 
this criticism I still thir^ perjfpctly just ; but I have 
sometimes doubted whether it was right to publish* 
it at that time. I have often felt that*Bentham’s 
philosophy, as an instrument of progress, h^ be^ to 
some extent discredited befoi'e it had doi^e its work, 
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tid that to lend g, hand towards lowering its reputa- 
lion was doing more harm than service to improve- 
ment* Now, however, when a counter-reaction 
Appears tp be setting in towards what is good in 
Benthamism,*! can look with more satisfaction on 
this criticism.* of its defects, especially as I have 
myself baladced it by vindications of the fundamental 
principles of Bentham’s philosophy, wliich are re- 
printed along with it in the same collection. Iii^ the 
essay on Coleridge I attempted to characterize the 
European reaction againpt the negative philosophy of 
t^ie eighteenth centiuy : and here, if the effect only 
of this one ‘paper were to be considered, I might be 
thought to have erred by giving undue prominence 
to the fevourable side, as I had done in the case of 
Beutham to the unfavourable. In both cases, the 
impetus with which I, had detached myself from 
T^hat was untenable in the doctrines of Beniliara and 
of .the eighto'bnth century, may have caiTied me, 
though in appearance rathei; than in reality, too 
feir on the contrary side. But as far as relates to the 
article on Coleridge, my defence is, that I was writing 
for Badicals and Liberals, and it was my business to 
dwell most on that, in wri^irs of a different school, 
from the knowledge of .which, they might derive most 
improvement. 

13ie njimber of the Review* which contained the 
pape^on Coleridge, was the last which was published 
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during my proprietorsliip. In the spring of 1840 I 
made over the Review to Mr. Hickson, who had 
been a frequent and very useful unpaid contributor 
undgr my management : only stipulating that the 
change slioiild be mai ked by a resumption of the old 
name, that of Westminster Review. \ IJnder that 
name Mr. Hickson conducted* it^ for. ten years, on the 
plan of dividing among contributors only the net 
proceeds of tlie Review, giving his own labour as 
writer and editor gratuitously. Under the difficulty 
in obtaining writers, which ^‘ose from this low scale 
of payrrjent, it is higlily creditable to hiha that he 
was able to maintain, in some tolerable degree, the 
character of the Review as an organ of radicalism 
and progress. I did not cease altogether to write 
for the Review, but continued to send it occasional 
contributions, not, however^ exclusively ; for the 
greater circulation of the Edinburgh Review induced 
me from this time to offer articles to It also when 1 
Had anything to say for which it appeared to be a 
suitable vehicle. And the concluding volumes of 
** Democracy in America,” having just then come out, 
I inaugurated myself as a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh, by the article on ^hat ‘^york, which heads the 
second volume of the ** Dissertations.'^ 
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GENERAL .VIBW OF THE REMAINDER OF MY LIFE. 

JpRDM this time, what is ‘worth relating of my life 

. will come into a verj^ small compass ; for I have 
no fuHher mental changes to tell of, but only, as I 
hope,* a continued mental progress ; which does not 
admit of a’consecuti’^e history, and the results of 
which, if real, will be best found in my writings. I 
shall, therefore, greatly {ibridge the chronicle of my 
subsequent yeara 

The first use I made of the leisure which I gained 
by disconnecting myself from the Review, was to 
finish the Logic. In July and August 1838, I had 
found an int§r^,in which to execute what was still 
undone of the original draft of the Third Book. In 
working out the logical theory of those laws of 
nature which are not laws of Causation, nor corollaries 
from such laws, I was led to recognise kinds as 
realities in nature, and not paere distinctions for con- 
*venience ; a light which I had not obtained when the 
First BooE’ was written, and which made it necessary 
for me to modify and enlarge several chapters of 
that Book., The Book on Langu^e and Classification, 
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the chapter on the Classification of Fallacies, were 
drafted in the autumn of the same year; the re- 
mainder of the work, in the summer and autjimn of 
1840. From AprU following, to the end of 1841, my 
spare time was devoted to a complete se-writing of 
the book from its commencement. It, is m this way 
that all my books have been^ composed.* They were 
always written at least tVvice over ; a first draft of 
the entire work was completed to the 'very end of 
the subject, tlien the whole begun again de novo ; 
but incorporating, in the second writing, (lU sentences 
and parts of sentences of the' old draft; which .ap- 
peared as suitable to my purpose as anything which 
I could write in lieu of thoip. I have found great 
advantages in this system of double redaction. It 
combines, better than any other mode of composition, 
the freshness and vigour of the first conception, with* 

t • 

the superior precision and* completeness resulting 
from prolonged thought. ,Tn my o^PTifcase, moreover, 
I have found that the patience necessary for a 
careful elaboration of the details of composition and 
expression, costs much less effort after the entire 
subject has been once gone through, • and the 
substance of all that I find to say has in some 
manner, however imperfect,, been got upon paper.' 
The only thing which I am carefbl, in the' first draft, 
to make as perfect a&I am able, is the arrangement. 
If that is bad, the whole thread aif which the ideas 
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string tliemselves biecomes twisted ; thougbts placed 
in a wrong connexion are not expounded in a manner 
that suits |ihe rig^t, and a first draft with this 
origmSl vice is next to useless as a foundation for 
the final treatment. 

During the ^re-writing of the Logic, Dr. Whewell’s 
Philosophy « of the Inductive Sciences made its 
appearance ; a circumstance fortunate for me, as it 
gave me what I greatly desired, a full treatment of 
the •subject by an antagonist, and enabled me to 
present my .ideas with greater clearness and emphasis 
as well as •fuller and more varied development, in 
defending ihem against definite objections, or con- 
fironting them distinctly with an opposite theory. 
The controversies with Dr. Whewell, as well as much 
matter derived from Comte, were first introduced 
into the book in the course of the re-writing. 

At the end" of 1841, tlie book being ready for the 
press, I oflered it to Muyay, who kept it until too 
late for publication that season^ and then refused it, 
for reasons which could just as well have been given 
at first. But I have had no cause to regret a rejection 
which led to my offering it to Mr. Parker, by whom it 
was published in the spring of 1843. My original ex- 
» pectations of success were extremely limited. Arch- 
bishop Wh^tely had, indeed, rehabilitated the name 
of Logic, and the, study of the forms, nxles, and 
fallacies of Ita|iocination ; *and Dr. \Yhewell’s 
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writings had begun to excite ajtL interest in the 
other part of my .subject, the theory of Induction. 
A treatise, however, on a matter so abstract/ could 
not be expected to be popular ; it could only be a 
book for students, and students on siTch subjects 
were not only (at least in England)- few, but ad- 
dicted chiefly to the opposite' school of inetaphysics, 
the ontological and “ innate principles ” school. I 
therefore did not expect that the book would have 
many readers, or a])prover8; and looked for little 
practical effect from it, save that “of keeping; the 
tradition unbroken of what I thought a better philo- 
sophy. What hopes I had of excititig any im- 
mediate attention, were mainly grounded on the 
polemical propensities of Dr. WheweU ; who, I 
thought, from observation of his conduct in Other 
cases, would probably do something to bring the 
book into notice, by replying, and that promptly, to 
the attack on his opiniona He did reply, but not 
till 1850, just in time for me to answer him in the 
third edition. How the book came to have, for a 
work of the kind, so much success, and what sort of 
persons compose the bulk of those who have bought, 
I will not venture to spy reswi, it, I have never 
thoroughly understood. But taken in conjunction 
with the many proofs which have since 'be^ given 
of a revival of speculation, specularion too cf a free 
kind, in many q^uarters, and above all (where at one 
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time I should have least expected it) in the Uni- 
vereities, the facf. becomes partially intelligible. I 
have never ^dulged the illusion that the book had 
made any consideiuble impression oir pliUosopbical 
opinion. The, German, or d primi view of human 
knowledge, and of the knowing fiiculties, is likely for 
some time (th'Siugh it may bo hoped in a 

diminishing degree) to predominate among those who 
occupy themselves •W'itli’such inquiries, both here and 
on the Continent. But thb “ System of Logic ” 
supplies wliat was mui:h wanted, a text-book of the 
oppoisite doctrine — that which derives all knowledge 
from experience, and all- moral and intellectual 
qualities princijially from the direction given to the 
associations. I make as humble an estimate as any- 
body of what either an antdysis of logical processes, 
or any possible canons of evidence, can do by tliem- 
selves, tow'ards guiding wr rectifying the operations 
of the understi{in,ding. Ct>rahined with other re- 
quisites, I certainly do tlxink them of great use ; 
but whatever may be the practical value of a true 
philosophy of these matters, it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate tire mischiefs of a false ona The 
notion that truths external to the mind may be 
knovm by intuition or con.sciousnes8, independently 
of observation and experience, is, I am persuaded, in 
theiM times, the great, intellectual support of false 
doctrines bad, institutions. ' By the aid of this 
' “ . <3 • 
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theory, every inveterate belief and every intense 
feeling, of which the origin is not remembered, is 
enabled to dispense with the obligation,of justifying 
itself by reason, and is erected into its own all- 
sufficient voucher and justification. » There never 
was such an instrument devised for cpns^rating all 
deep-seated prejudices. And the chief strength of 
this false philosophy in morals, politics, and religion, 
lies in the appeal which it is accustomed to make to 
the evidence of mathematics and of the cognate 

branches of physical science. To eypel i^; from these, 

« 

is to drive it from its stronghcfld : and because this 
had never been eircctually done, tlie intuitive school, 
even after what my father had wrritten in his Analysis 
of the Mind, had in appearance, and as far as 
published w'ritings were concerned, on the whole the 
bi'st of the argument. In attempting to clear up the 
ival nature of the evidence of mathematical and 
])hysical truths, the “System of Lv)g'ic” mot the 
intuitive philosophers on ground on which they had 
previously been deemed unassailable ; and gave its 
own explanation, from experience and association, 
of that peculiar character of what are called necessary 
truths, which is adduced as proof that their evidence 
must come from a deeper source than experience.^ 
Whether this has been done effectually,' is 'Still sui 
jiidiee ; and even then, to deprive a mode of thought so 
strongly xooted in hdman prejudices and partialitie'’ 
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of its mere speculative support, goes but a very little 
way towards overcoming it; but though only a step, 
it is a, quite «mdispensable one ; for since, after all, 
prejudice can only be successfully combated by 
philosophy, nu way can really be made against it 
permanently until it has been shown not to have 
philosophy cn its side. ■ 

Being now released from any active concern in 
temporary polities, and 'finm any liteimy ()ccupation 
involving personal communication with contrilnitors 
and others, T Wii», enabled to indulge the inclination, 
mdural to thinking persons when the age of boyish 
vanity is once psist, for limiting my own society to 
a very few persons. General society, as now carried 
on in Enghmd, is so insipid an afl’air, even to the 
pemons who make it what it is, that it is k(!pt up 
for any reason rather than the phifisnrc it affords. 
All serious discussion on mattcj-s on which opinions 
differ, being considered ill-bred, and the national 
deficiency in liveliness and sociability having pre- 
vented the cultivation of the art of talking agreeably 
on trifles, in which the French of the last century so 
much excelled, the sole attraction of what is called 
society to those who a^’e not at the top of the tree, is 
the hope of being aided to climb a little higher in it; 
whiletothose who are already at the top, it is chiefly 
a compliance with custom, arid with the supposed 
requUiements of 'their station. To a person of any 

Q 2 " 
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but a very common order in thought or feeling, such 

r 

society, unless he has personal objects to serve by it, 
must be supremely unattractive : and .most people, 
in the present day, of any really high class of in- 
5ellect, make their contact with, it so -slight, and at 
such long intervals, as- to be almost, considered as 
retiring from it altogether, '-Those persons of any 
mental superiority who do otherwise, are, almost 
without exception, greatly deteriorated ’by it. ’ Not 
to mention loss of time', the tone of their feelings is 
lowered : they become less in earnest about those of 
their opinions respecting whidh they nmst remain 
silent. in the society they frequent: th“y come to 
look upon their most elevated objects as unpractical, 
or, at least, too remote from realization to bo more 
than a vision, or a theory ; and if, more fortunate 
than most, they retain their higher principles unim- 
paired, yet with respect to the jrersons and affairs of 
their own day they insensibly adopt' the modes of 
feeling and judgment in which they pan hope for 
sympathy from the company they keep. A person 
of high intellect should never go into unintellectual 
society unless he can enter it as an apostle ; yet he 
is the only person with Wgh objects who can safely 
enter it at all. Persons even of intellectual aspira-'' 
tions had much better, if they* can, -make their 
habitual associates of at least their equals.,, and, as 
far as possible, their 'superiors, in knowledge, intel- 
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lect, and elevation of sentiment. Moreover, if the 
character is formed, and the mind made up, on the 
few .cardinal points of human opinion, agreement of 
conviction and feeling on these, has been felt in all 
times to be an essential requisite of anythirig 
worthy tho iiamn o? friendship, in a reiilly earnest 
mind. ' All thiSiO icircumstances united, made the 
number very small of those whose society, and 
. still more whoso intimacy, I now volimiarily 
sought. 

iVmong these, the pi incipal was the incomparable 
friend of whom I have already sjioken. At this 
period she lived mostly with one young daughter, 
in a quiet part of the country, and only occasionally 
in town, with her first husband, Mr. Taylor. I 
visited her equally in both places ; and was greatly 
indebted to the strength of chanicter which enabled 
her to disregard the false interpretations liable to be 
put on the frequency of iliy visits to her while living 
generally apart from Mr. Taylor, and on our occa- 
sionally travelling together, though in all other 
respects our conduct during those years gave not 
the slightest ground for any other supposition than 
the true one, that our relation to each other at that 
time was^ one of strong affection and confidential 
intimaty only. For though we did not consider the 
ordinances of society binding dji a subject so entirely 
personal, we did'^feel bound that our conduct should 
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be such as in no degree to bring ^scredit on her 
husband, nor therefore on herself. 

In this third period (as it may be termed)' cf my 
mental progress, wliich now went hand in h^d with 
hers, my opinions gained equally in bieadth and 
depth, I understood more things, and those which I 
had understood before, I ho'^ understood more 
thoroughly. I had now completely turned back 
from what there had been of excess in my reaction 
against Benthamism. 1 had, aj the height of that 
motion, certainly become nnich more ii.dulgent to 
the common opinions of society and the world, and 
more willing to be content with seconding the super- 
ficial improvement which hjid begun to take place 
in those common opinions, than became one whose 
convictions, on so many points, differed fundamentally 
from them. I was much urqre inclined, than I can 
now approve, to put in abeyance the more decidedly 
heretical part of my opinions, which I 'now look upon 
as almost the only ones, the assertion of .which tends 
in any way to regenerate society. But in addition 
to this, our opinions were far more heretical than, 
•mine had been in the days of my most' extreme 
Benthamism. In those d^ys Lhad ^een'littie further 
than the old school of political economists into the 
possibilities of fundamental improvemeAt' in social 
arrangements. Private property^ as now understood, 
and inheritance, appeared to me, ^as to <them., .thq 
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dcmier mot of legislation : and I looked no furUier 
than to mitigating the inequalities consequent on 
these. •iAstitutions, by getting rid of primogeniture 
and entaila The notion that it wiis possible to go 
further tharf fliis in removing the injustice — for in- 
justice it isi wUether admitting of a complete ren)edy 
or not — invblved-' iii fhe fact that some are bom 
to riches and the vast majority to poverty, I then 
reckoned chimerical,* and only hoped that by ^uni- 
versal education, leading to- voluntary restraint on 
population, the portion, of tlie poor luight be mjide 
mere ‘toler.iHe. In short, I was a democrat, but 
not the least of a Socialist. We were now much 
less democrats than I had been, because so long as 
education continues to be so wretchedly impeifect, 
we dreaded the ignorance and especially the selfish- 
ness and brutality of the imiss : but our ideal of ulti- 
mate improvement wenl far beyond Demociucy, and 
would class us decidedly linder the general designation 
of Socialista* Wliile we ropucliafod with the greatest 
energy that tyranny of society over the individual 
•which most Socialistic systems are supposed to involve, 
we yet looked forwaid to a time when society will no 
longer be divided into the ^dle and the industrious ; 
when the^rule that they who do not work shall not 
eat, will be*applied not to paupers only, but impar- 
tially to ah; when th6 diviiSon of the produce of 
labour, instead df depending, ^ in so great a d^ee 
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it now does, on the accident of hirtji, will he made by 
concert on an acknowledged principle of justice; 
and when it will no longer either be, of be thought 
to be, impossible for human beings to exert them- 
selves strenuously in procuring benefits which are 
not to be exclusively their own, bat‘ to»be shared 
with the society they belong to- The sd’cial problem 
of the future we considered to be, how to unite the 
greatest individual liberty of action, with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an 
equal participation of all in the benefits Of combined 
labour. We had* not the presumption "^to suppose 
that we could already foresee, by what precise foim 
of institutions these objects could most effectually be 
attained, or at how near or how distant a period 
they M'ould become practiciible. We saw clearly 
that to render any such social transformation either 
possible or desirable, an equivalent cliange of 
character must take place" both in the uncultivated 
held, who now'compose the labouring masses, and in 
the immense majority of their employers. Both these 
classes must learn by practice to labour and combine 
Ibr generous, or at all events for public and social 
purposes, and not, as hjtherto, solely for narrowly 
intei’ested ones. But the capacity to dp this has 
always existed in mankind, and is not' nor is eW 
likely to be, extinct. _Educati(5n, habit, and tJie culti- 
vation of the sentiments, will makS a common man 
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dig or weave for Jiis country, as readily as fight for 
his countiy. , True enough, it is oijly by slow degrees, 
and jesysteifi of culture prolonged through successive 
generations, that incai in general can be brought up 
to this point. But the hindmnee is not in the 
essential constitution of human nature. Interest in 
the conimori good' isvit’present so weak a motive in 
the generality, not because it can never be other- 
wise, but because the mind is not aecustDined to 
• . . . . . . ' 
dwell on it as it dw(dls from morning till night on 

things whiter tend only to persmial advantage. When 
oalled into activity, as only si^lf-inferest now is, by the 
daily course of life, and spurred from behind by the 
love of distinction and the fear of shame, it is capable 
of producing, even in common men, the most strenuous 
exertions as well as tlie most liei'oic saci'ificos. The 
deep-rooted solfislniosii which forms the general 
character of the exist ing state of society, is -so deeply 
rooted, only Iiefcause thb whole course of existing 
institutions tends to Ibster it ; ’and modern institutions 
in some respects more than ancient, siiice the occa- 
sion on which the individual is called on to do any- 
thing for the public without receiving its pay, are 
far less frequent in modeiyi life, than in the smaller 
commonvyealtlis of antiquity. These considerations 
did not make us overlook the folly of premature 
attempts to disperisd with the inducements of pri- 
vate"intet6st inhocial afiairs, -while no substitute for 
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them has been or can be - provided : ,but we regarded 
all existing institutions and social arrangements as 
being (in a "phrase I once heard from Austin) “ nlerely 
provisional,” and we welcomed with the. greatest 
pleasure and interest all socialistic experiments by 
Select individuals (such as the Co-op«fatlve “Societies), 
which, whether they succeede'd «r 'failed, could not 
but operate as a most useful education of those who 
took, pait in them, by cultivating their capacity 
of acting uj)on inotiA-es pointing directly to the general 
good, or making them aw'are of the defects which 
render them and othei-s incapable of doing so. 

In the Principles of Political Economy,” these 
opinions wore promulgated, less clearly and fully in 
the fiist edition, rather more so in the second, and 
quite unequivocally in the third. The difference 
arose partly from the chapge of times, the first edition 
having been written and sent to press^ before the 
Fi-ench Kevolution of 1843", after -^Vhich the public 
mind became more open to the reception* of novdties 
in opinion, and doctrines appeared moderate which 
would have been thought very startling a short time 
before. In the first edition the difficulties of 
socialism were stated so strongly, that the tone was ^ 
op the whole that of opposition to it. In the year or 
two which followed, much time was ' giVen to the 
study of the best Soci^stic writers on the Coiitment, 
and to meditation and discussion on'the v^hole range 
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of topics involved. in the controversy ; and the result 
was that most of what had been -written on the 
subject in thefii-st edition was cancelled, and replaced 
by arguments and reflections wliich represent a moie 
advanced ‘ ojnni on. 

The Political '' 'Economy wa.s far more rapidly 
executed than the ’-Logic, or indeed than anything 
of importance which I. had previously written. It 
Was commenced in tlie aut;inun of 181.'), and ,w.‘is 
ready for the press before the end of 1847.« In this 
period of little more, than two years tboro w-as an 
hiferval of six mpnilis during wliich the Avork was 
laid aside, while I was writing articles in the Morning 
Chronicle (which unexpectedly entered warmly into 
ihy purpose) urging the flirmation of peasant jiroper- 
ties on the waste lands of Irelaid. nds was during 
the period of thc' Fandne, the winter of 184G-47, 
when the stem necesjikios of the time seemed to 
aftbrda chance of gaining attention for what appealed 
to me tlie only mode of annbiiiing relief to immediate 
destitution with permanent improvement of the 
social and economical condition of tlio Irish people. 
But the idea wjis new and strange ; there was no 
English precedent for such a proceeding : and the 
profound ignorance of English politicians and the 
Englidi public concerning all social phenomena not 
generally met with ifl England (however common 
elseAvhere)f,'made* my endeavours an entire failurer 
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Instead of a great operation on the waste lands; and 
the conversion of cottiers into proprietors, Parliament 
passed a Poor Law for maintaining therri as paupers ; * 
and if the nation has not since found itself in inex- 
tricable difFiculties from the joint operation of the 
old evils and the quack remedy, it Is indebted for its 
deliverance to that most unexpected and surprising 
fixct, the depopulation of Ireland, commenced by 
famine, and continued by emigration. 

The rsqiid success of the Political Economy showed 
that the public wanted, and* were prepared for such 
a book. Published early in 1848, an edition of a 
thousand copies was sold in less than a year. Another 
similar edition wsxs published in the spring of 1849 ; 
and a third, of 1250 copies, early in 1852. It was, 
from the first, continually cited and referred to ‘as 
an authority, because it waS not' a book merely of 
abstract science, but also of application,, and treated 
Political Economy not as a thing by itself, but as a 
fragment of a greater yhole ; a branch of Social 
Philosophy, so interlinked with all '■‘the other 
branches, that its conclusions, even in- its own pecu- 
liar province, are only true conditionally, subject to 
interference and counteractibn from causes not , 
directly within its scope : while ip the character of 
a practical guide it has no pretension, apart from 
other classes of considemtiona Politic^ Economy, 
in truth, has never , pretended to‘ give^advibe to 
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matikiud -with no lights but its own ; though people 
who knew notliing but political economy (and thei'e- 
, fore knew that iU) have taken upon themselves to 
advise, and could only do so by such lights as they 
had. But -the numerous soiitimentiU enemies of 
political econoiSy, and its still more numerous in> 
terested enornies.in, sentimental guise, have been' 
very successful in gaining belief for this among other 
unmerited imputations ’against it, and the “ Princi- 
ples' having, in spite of the 'freedom of many of its 
opin’ons, become' for the present the most popular 
treatise on’ the subject, has helped to disarm the 
enemies of ;'o important a study. The amount of its 
worth as an exposition of the science, and the value 
of the different aj)plications which it suggests, others 
of _ course must judge. 

For a consideralile time after this, I published no 
work of magnitude ; thdugh I still occasionally wrote 
in periodicals, *aud rny eT)rrespondence (much of it 
with persons quite unknown, to. me), on subjects of 
public Lnt^est, swelled to a considerable bulk. 
During these years I wrote or commenced various 
Essays, fo!r eventual publication, on some of the fim- 
damental questiQns of hunian and social life, with 
'regard to several of wliich I have already much 
exceeded the severity of the Horatian precept. I 
continued to watch with keen ’interest the progress 
of public -events? But it was not, on the whole, 
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very encouraging to me. The European reaction 
' after ,1848, jand 'the success of* an unprincipled 
usurper in December, 1851, put an end, |is it seemed, ^ 
to all present liof»e of freedom or social improveinent 
in France and tlie Continent. In England, I bad 
seen and continued to see many pf-'^be .opinions of 
•my youtb obtain general reeognition, and many of 
the reforms in institution^, for winch I had through 
life contended, cither effected or in course of being 
so. But these changes had been attended with 
much less benefit to human well-being than I should 
formerly have anticipated, because they had produced 
very little improvement in that which all real amelio- 
ration in the lot of mankind depends on, their 
intellectual and moral state : and it might even be 
questioned if the various causes of deterioration 
which had been af work in the meanwhile, had not 
irmre than counterbalanced the tendencies to improve- 
ment. I had learnt from experience that many false 
opinions may bo exchanged for true ones, without in 
the least altering the habits of mind of which false 
opinions are the result. The English public, for 
example, are quite as raw and undisceming on 
subjects of political economy since the nation has 
be.en converted to free-trade, as they were before ; 
and are still further from having acquired better 
'■habits of thought or .feeling, ^.oy. being, ift imy way 
better fortified against ’error, on subjects pf a more 
elevated character. Eor, though fbey have timown 
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oft' m*tam errors, tlie general discipline of their 
minds, intellectuilfljy and morally, is not altered. I 
am now convinced, that no great improvements in 
the lot of mankind axe possible, until a great change 
takes place in; the fundamental constitution of their 
modes •of thouafht. The old opinions in religion, 

1,1 ® ^ j 

morals, and ^politics, arp so much discredited in the 
more intellectual minds as to have lost the greater 
part .of their eiHtxicy fer good, while they have still 
life enough in them to be a powerful obstacle td the 
growing up of any better opinions on those subjects. 
When the philosophic ' minds of the world can no 
longer belipye its religion, or can only believe it with 
modifications amounting to an essentid change of its 
character, a transitional period commences, of weak 
convictions, paralysed intellects, and growing laxity 
of principle, which cannot tenninate until a renova- 
tion has been efiected’in the basis of their belief, 
leading to-tfip evolution of some faith, whether 
religious or merely human, which they can reaUy 
believe : and* when things are in this state, all think- 
ing or writing which does not tend to promote such 
a renovation, is of very little value beyond the 
moment. Since there was little in the apparent 
• condition of the*public mind, indicative of any ten- 
dency in this direction, my view of the immediate 
prospects of human^ i^provemrait was not sanguine. 
More recently a spirit of free speculation has sprung 
bp, giving a mtoro encouraging prospect of the gradual 
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mentval emancijpatiou of England concximng with' 
the renewal uh^^rijetter auspices, ‘of the movement 
for political freedom in the rest of Europe, haS^given 
to the present condition of human affairs- a more 
hopeful aspect.* , , 

Between the time of which I hajje now ^ohen, 
and the present, took place the^ mosjt important 
events of my private life. ■ The hrst of these was my 
man-iage, in April, 1851, to <ihe lady whose incom- 
pardble worth had made her friendship the greatest 
som’ce to me both of happiness and, of improvenpont, 
during many years in which we never expected to 
be in any closer relation to one another*, Ardently 
as I should have aspired to this complete imion of 
our liVes at any Anne in the course of my existence 
at which it had been practicable, T, as much as my 
wife, would for rather have foregone that privilege 
for ever, than have owed it to the premature death 
of one for whom I bad the pincerest. respect, and she 
the strongest affection. That event, however, having 
taken place in July, 1849, it was granted to me to 
derive from that evil my own greatest good, by 
adding to the partnership of thought, feeling, and 
writing which had long existed, a partnership of our 
entire existence. For sdven and ^haJf years that 
blessing was mine; for seven and a-hajf only! I 

^ j ■ 

• WTitteii about 1861 . 
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can saj nothing could de^crihc, even in the 

faintest manner, tirhat that loss Vas and is.' But 
because I kAow that she would have wished it, 1 
endeavoui to make the best of what life I have left, 
and to work" oh for her purposes with such dimiuished 
strength as? oafiTifc- derived from thoughts of her, and 
communion vinth her 'memory. 

When tw 9 persons have their thoughts and specu- 
latious completely in common ; when aU subjt'cts of 
intellectual or moral interest are discussed Iretwecn 
them in dilily life, and probed to much greater 
depths than are usually or conveniently sounded in 
writings intended for general readers ; when they sot 
out from the same princiides, and anivo at their 
conclusnms by processes pursued jointly, it is of 
little consequence in respect to the question of origi- 
nality, which of them holds the pen ; the one who 
ecuitributes least to the’comjiosition may contribute 
most to the thought ; the writings which result are 
the joint product of both, and it must often be im- 
])ossible to disentangle their respective parts, and 
alBrfli that this belongs to one and that to the other. 
In this wide sense, not only during the years of our 
married life, but .during mj^ny of the yeai-s of con- 
fidential frjendship^ which preceded, dll my published 
smtings were as much her work as mine ; her share 
in theur constantly iribreasing* as years advanced. 
But in. certain cSses, what* belongs to her can be 
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distinguislied, aii4. Bpeoallj ideii'^ed. Over and 
above tbe general*iiiflueiice which her imnd had over 
mine, the most valuable ideas and features in these 
joint productions — ^th^e which have been ^aost fruit- 
ful of important results, and have contributed most 
to the success and reputation ofctlie works them- 
selves — origmated with her,‘ wipre emanations from 
her mind, my part in them being no greater than in 
any of the thoughts which I found in previous 
writers, and made my* own only by incorporiiting 
them with my own systeni (jf thought. • During the 
greater part of my literary life I have performed th® 
office in relation to her, which from a 'rather early 
period I had considered as the most useful part that 
I was qualified ^o take in the domain of thought, 
that of an interpreter of original thinkers, and 
mediator between them ami thq public ; for I had 
always a humble opinion (Jf my own powers as an 
original thinker, except in abstiuct science (logic, 
metaphysics, and the theoretic principles of political 
economy and politics), but thought myself much 
superior to most of my contemporaries in willing- 
ness and ability to learn from everybody ; 'as I found 
hardly any one who made suqh a point of examining 
what was said in defence of all opinions, howevef 
new or however old, in tie con-wctioir that even if 
they were errors there might be. a substratum Of 
truth underneath tliexi^, and that in ^y the 
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discoveiy of what it was that made them plausible, 
would bo a benefit to truth. I had, in consequence, 
marked this out as a sphere of usefulness in which I 
was under a spemal obligation to make myself active : 
the more so, as the acquaintance I had formed with' 
the ideas of .the S'‘|erjdgians, of the German thinkers, 
and of Carljde, all oj^ them fiercely opposed -to the 
mode of thought in wliich 1 had been brought up, 
had convinced uio that along with much error they 
jMtbficssed much truth, which tv'as veiled fiom muids 
otherwise Ciqiahk- of receiving it by the truu&cen- 
dcj'tal and lu^slical phraseology in which they weie 
accustomed -to shut it up, and fiom which they 
neitluM' caa’cd, nor knew how, to di'^eugage it ; and I 
(lid not despjiir of separating the truth fiom the 
erroi,. and exposing it in terms which would be 
iutolligible ind not repulsive to those on my own 
side in philosophy. Thus prepared, it will easily be 
Ijclieve’d that when I eauie into close intellectual 
communion with a pemon ,of the most eminent 
faculties, whose genius, as it grew aird unfolded 
itself in thought, cwntinually struck out truths fiir 
in advance of me, but in which I could not, as I had 
done in those others, detect any mixture of error, 
the greatest part of my mehtal growth consisted in 
the assimilation t>f those truths, and the most 
valuable^ part of intellectual work was in 
building bricjges and clearing the paths which 

B 2 
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oonnected them with ^ejaeral system of 
thought.* ' ' 

Hie first of my hooks in which her share wds con- 
E^cuous was the “ Principles of Political Economy.” 
The “ System of Logic ” owed littie to her except in 
the minuter matters of composition'^ ul which respect 



* The steps in my mental growth for which I was indebted to her were 
far from being those which a person wholly uninformed on the subject 
would probably suspect. It nvght be supposed, for instance, that my 
strong convictions on the complete equality in all legal, political, social 
and domestic relations, which ought to exist between men 'and v^omen, 
may have been adopted or learnt from her. This was bl far from being 
the fact, that those convictions were among the earliest results of the ap- 
plication of my mind to political subjects, and the strength with which 
1 held them was, as I believe, more than anything else, the originating 
cause of the interest she felt in me. What is true is, that until I knew 
her, the opinion was in my mind, little more than an abstract principle. 
I saw no more reason why women should bo held in legal subjection to 
other people, than why men should. I was certain that their interests 
required fully as much protection as those of men, and were quite as 
little likely to obtain it without an equal voice in making the laws 
by which they were to be bound. ■ But that ^perception of the vast 
practical bearings of women’s disabilities which found expression in 
the book on the ** Subjection of Women” was acquired mainly through 
her teaching. But for her rare knowledge of human nature and com- 
prehension of moral and social influences, though I should doubtless 
have held my present opinions, 1 should have had a very insufficient 
perception of the mode in which the consequences of the inferior position 
of women intertwine themselves with aU the evils of existing society 
and with all the difficulties of huzkan improvement. I am indeed pain- ; 
fully conscious of how much of her best thoughts on<;the subject 1 
have failed to reproduce, and how greatly t^t little treatise ; falls 
short of what would have been if she^had put paper‘s her entira 
mind on this question, or chad lived to revw and improve, as she 
certainly would have done, my imperfect statement of^he cast, , . 
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my ■writings, botl> great and small, have largely 
benefited by her accurate and clear-feightedcriticLsmv* 
The chapter bf the Political Economy which has had 
a greater influence on opinion than all the rest, that 
on “ the Probable Future of the Labouring Classes,” 
is entirely duetto her : in the first di’aft of the book, 
that chapter did exist. She pointed out the 
need of such a chapter, and the extreme imperfection 
of the book without it : she was the cause of pay 
writing it ; and the more general part of the chapter, 
the statement arid discussion of the two opposite 
tlieories respecting the proper condition of the 
labouring cTasses, was wholly an •exposition of her 


• The only person from whom I received any direct assistance in 
the preparation of the System of Logic was Mr. Bain, since so justly 
cel(*hrated for his philosophical writings. He went carefully through 
the manuscript before it was s^nt to press, and enriched it with a 
great number of .additional exayiplcs and illustrations from science; 
many of .which, a.s well as some detached remarks of his own in con- 
firmation of my logical views, I insfbrtod nearly in his own words. 

My obligations to Comte were onlv*to bis writings— to the part 
which had then been published of his Bystbme de Philosophie 
Positive and, as has been seen from wbat 1 Lave already said in this 
narrative, the amount of these obligations is far less than has some- 
times been asserted. The first volume, which contains all the funda- 
mental doctriues of the book, was substantially complete before 1 had 
seen Comte^a treatise. derived from him many valuable thoughts, 
conspicuously in the chapter on Hypotheses and in the view. taken 
of the logic of«Al^ebra : but it is only in the concluding Book, on iho 
Lb^c the 'Moral Sciences, that I owe to him any radical improve- 
ment in nff coimoption of tbi^ application of logical method. This 
improvement 1 have stated and characterized in a former part of the 
present Memoirr ^ 
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thoughts, often in words token fijpm her own lips. 
The purely scientific part of the Political Economy I 
did not learn from her ; but it was Chiefly her in- 
fluence that gave to the book that general tone by 
which it is distinguished from all previous exposi- 
tions of Political Economy that ha^ ^y pretension 
to being scientific, and which has made' it so useful 
in conciliating minds which those preyious exposi- 
tions h^ repelled. This tone consisted chiefly in 
making the proper distinction between the laws of 
the Production of Wealth, , which' are real laws of 
nature, dependent on the properties of objects, and 
the modes of its Distribution, which, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, depend on human will The common 
run of political economists confiise these together, 
under the designation of economic laws, which they 
deem incapable of being defeated or modified by 
human efibrt ; ascribing the ‘same necessity to things 
dependent on the unchaiigeable conditions of our 
earthly existence, and to those which, being but the 
necessary consequences of particular social. arrange- 
ments, are merely co-ex tensive with these: given 
certain institutions and customs, wages, ptt^to, and 
i-ent will be determined by certain, causes ; but this 
dass of political economists drop the in^isp^sable’ 
presupposition, and argue that these causes must, by 
an inherent necessity; against tnrhich no h^&man iheans 
am avail, detemine the shares whiph dyi, m the 
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division of the produce, to labourers, capitalists, and 
landlords. The “Principles of Pplitical Economy" 
yieli^ to none of its pi^ecessors in aiming at the 
scient^o appre6iation of the action of these causes, 
•under the tohditions ■which they presuppose ; but it 
set the exampK/ qf not treating those conditions as 
€naL The*econorojc generalizations which depend, 
not on necessities of natiire but on those ounbined 
■with’ the existing an-angements of society, it deals 
with only as pro^visional, and as liable to be much 
altered -by. the progress of social improvement *1 
had indeed partially learnt this view of things frOm 
the thoughts awakened in me by the speculations of 
the St. Simonians ; but it was made a H’ving priti- 
ciple pervading and fuiimating the book by my wife’s 
promptings. This example illustrates well the 
general character of \yhat.she contributed to my 
wTitings. What was abstmct and purely scientific 
was generallymine ; the properly human element 
'came from her: in all that, concerned the application 
of philosophy to the exigencies _ of human society 
and prc^ess, I was her pupU, alike in boldness of 
speculation and cautiousness of practical judgment. 
For, on the one hand, she was much more courageous 
■ and fer-i?ighted than ■without her I should have been, 
in antid^tions hf an order of things to come, in 
which, nmiiy of the Hmited generalizations now so 
often con|qundei^.with univers&l' principles will cease 
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to be applicable; Those parts of my -writings, and 
especially of the .Political Economy, whic^ con- 
template possibOitios in the ftiture such as, when 
affirmed by socialists, have in general been freely 
denied by political economists, ■would,'' but for her,- 
either have been absent, or the suggestions would 
have been made much more* tipidly and in a more 
qualified form. But while she thus rendered me 
bolder in speculation on b umaTn affiiirs, her practical 
tunf of mind, and her •almost unerring estima]^6 of 
practical obstacles, repressed ih me all •tendencies 
that were -really visionary. Her mind iiivested alj 
ideas in a concrete shape, and formed -to itself a 
conception of how they would actually work : and 
her knowledge of the existing feelings and conduct 
of mankind was so seldom at fault, that the weak 
point in any unworkable suggestion seldom escaped 
her,* 

. During the years which intervened between the 
commencement of my married life and the cata- 
strophe which closed it, the principal occurrences of 
my outward existence (unless I count as such a first 
attack of the family disease, and a consequent journey 

of more than six mouths for the recovery of health, in 
% . 0 

* A few dedioatory lines aoknowledging what-the book owed to her, 
wwe prefixed to some of the presentation copies of ^ PoUticsl 
Eeoiun^ on its first publicatum. Her dislike of pnbliotty alhne pre> 
vented i^ir insertion in the.«ther copies of the W||rk. . . 
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Italy, Sicily, and Greece) had reference to my posi* 
tion in the India House. In 18&6 I was promoted 
to the rank, of cliief of the office in wliich I had 
served for upwards of thirty-tliree yeara The ap- 
pointment, thht of Examiner of India Correspondence, 
was the highe*6>t, ^ext to that of Secretary, in the 
East India "Company’s* home service, involving the 
geiieral superintendence of all the corresj)ondence 
.with "the Indian. Governments, except the military, 
naval, and financial. I held •tliis office as long as it 
continual to exist, being a little more than two 
years; afb&r whicli it pleased Parliament, in other 
words Loith Palmerston, to put an end to the East 
India Company as a branch of the Government of 
India under the Crown, and convert the adminis- 
tmtion of that country into a thing to be scrambled 
for by the second ^and whil’d class of English parlia- 
mentary politicians. I nv'as the chief manager of the 
resistance which, the Co»npany made to their own 
political extinction, and to the letters and petitioiis 
I wrote for them, and the concluding chapter of my 
treatise on Eepresentative Government, I must refer 
for my opinions on the folly and mischief of tliis ill- 
considered changa Personally I considered myself 
• a gainer by it, as I had gi^en enough of my life to 
India, and was not unwilling to retire on the liberal 
compen^tion granted. After, the change was con- 
siunumted. . Loid Stanley, the First Secretary of 
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State for India, made me the h<mourable offer of 
a seat in the Council, and the proposal was subse- 
quently renewed by the Council itself, 'on thei*,£r8t 
occasion of its having to supply a vacaRcy in its own 
bedy. But the conditions of Indian* Grovemmenf 
under the new system made me antidpate nothing 
but useless vexation and wastft of effoH from any 
participation in it : and nothing that haf since hap- 
pened has had any tendency to make me r^et my 
refusal • ' ' 

During the two years whic^ immfediateiy preceded 
the cessation of my official life, my wife and I were 
working together at the “ Liberty.” 1* had first 
planned and written it as a short essay in 1854. It 
was in mounting the steps of the Capitol, in January, 
1855, that the thought first Sxose of converting it 
into a volume. None of my wyitings have' been 
either so carefully composed', or so seduloudy cor- 
rected as this. After it had been’wHtten as usual 
twice over, we kept it by us, bringing, it out finm , 
time to time, and going through it de nowo, reading, 
weighing, and criticising every sentence. Its final 
revision was to have been a work of the Vdnter of 
1858-9, the first after my retirement, which yte had 
arranged to pass in the South of Biurop». That* 
hojj^ and every other were frustrated by the most 
unexpected and bitter calanuty of her death — at 
Avignon, on our way* to IVContpelliec, from a syddeir 
attack of pulmonary congestion. ' • ' . 
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Smce then I Jhave sought for such alleviation as 
my state admitted of, by the mode of life ‘which, 
me^t enabled me to feel her still near me. I bought 
a Cottage as close as possible to the . place where she 
is buried) and there her darighter (my • fellew- 
sufFerer and* new my chief comfort) and I, live 
constantly ^uiiag «. ^eat portion of the year. My 
objects in life are solely those which were hers ; my 
pursuits and occupations those in which she shared, 
or ‘sjmapathized, and which are indissolubly asso- 
ciated ^th her! Her; memojy is to mo a religion, 
•aaid her approbation the standard by which, sum- 
ming up* 3s it does all worthiness, I endeavour to 
regulate my life.* 

After my irrepai'able loss, one of my earliest cares 
was to print and publish the treatise, so much of 
which was the %york of her whom I had lost, and 
jDonseorate it to her mfemory. I have made no altera- 
tion or addition to it, fior shall I ever. Though it 
wants the -last touch of her hand, no substitute for 
that touch shall ever be attempted by mine. 

The “ Liberty” was more directly and Utorally our 
joint production than anything else which bears my 
name, for therp waa not a sentence of it which was 
not several times gone through by us together, turned 
• over in mbny ways, and carefully weeded of any 


* What l>reoede$*wa8 written or revised previous to, or daring the 
year 1861. What followa waa written m 1870. 
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faults, either in thought or expression, that we 
detected in it. It 'is in consequence of this that, 
although it never underwent her final revision, ii7.fiir 
surpasses, as a mere specimen of composition, anything 
wluch has proceeded from me either before or since. 
With regard to the thoughts, it is difl&cuit to identify 
any particular part or element as being ’more hers 
than all the rest. The whole mode of tliinking of 
which the book was the expression, was emphatically 
hers. But I also was so’ thorouglily imbued with' it, 
that the same thoughts naturally occuned' to us 
botL That I was thus penetrated with it,*however, 

I owe in a great degree to her. There warfd moment 
in my mental progress when I might easily have 
fallen into a tendency towards over-government, both 
social and political; as there was also* a moment 
when, by reaction from a contrary, ex;cess, I might 
have become a le^ thorough radical and democrat 
than I am. In both these points, as in 'many othei's, 
she benefited me as much by keeping me right where 
I was right, as by leading me to new truths, and 
ridding me of errors. My great readiness and eager- 
ness to learn from everybody, and to make 'room in 
my opinions for every new acquisition by adjusting 
the old and the new to onb another, might, but for 
her steadying influence, have seduced* ifie . into ’ 
modifying my early opinions too much. She was 
in nothing more valuable to my mental develo^ent 
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than Isy her jttst measure of the relative importance 
of different considerations, which often protected mo 
froimallowii^ to truths I had only recently learnt to 
see, a more important place in my thoughts than was 
•properly thteit due. 

The "Iiiborty” is likely to survive longer than 
anything else that | have written (with the possible 
exception of the “ Logic”), because the conjunction 
of her mind with mifle hfis rendered it a kind of 
pliibsophic text-book of a single truth, which* the 
changes progressively taking place in modem society 
tend to brhig out into ever stronger relief : the impor- 
tance, to Man and society, of a largo variety in types 
of character, and of giving full freedom to human 
nature to expand itself in innumerable and conflicting 
direetions. Nothing can better show how deep are 
the foundations of thisi truth, than the great impres- 
sion made by the exposition of it at a time which, 
to superficial •observation, did not seem to stand 
much in need of such a lesson. The fears we ex- 
pressed, lest the inevitabie grovHh of social equality 
and of the gayemment of public opinion, should 
impose dU mankind an oppressive yoke of uniformity 
in opinion and practice, might easily have appeared 
chimerical to those who l«toked more at present &cts 
than at tendencies ; for the gradual revolution that is 
taking place, in society and institutions has, thus &f, 
been decidedly iavourahle to the development of new 
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opi4)ious, and has procured for them a mudi more un- 
prejudiced hearing^ than they previously met •with. 
But this is a feature belon^ng to periods ^f trans^ion, 
when old notions and feelings have been unsettled, 

C. 

and 'no new doctrines have yet succeeded to their 
ascendancy. At such times people of any mental 
activity, having, given up their old, beliefe, and not 
feehng quite sure that those tlioy still retain can 
stand unmodified, listen enj^aly tq new opinions. 
But this state of things is necessarily transitory: 
some particular body of doctrine iur time„ rallies the 
majority round it, organizes social institutions aqd 
modes of action conformably to itself, education im- 
presses this new creed upon the new generations with- 
out the mental processes that have led to it, and by 
degrees it acquii'es the very same power of com- 
pression, so long exercised by the creeds of wliich 
it liad taken the place. Whether tliis noxious power 
will be exercised, depends op whether mankind have 
by that time become aware that it cannot be exetcised 
without stunting and dwarfing human nature. It is 
then that the teachings of the “ Liberty” vill have 
their greatest value. And it is to be feared that they 
will retain that value a long tima 
As regards originality, it, has of course no other 
than that which every thoughtful mind gives to its 
own mode of conceiving and es^ressing truths ^which 
are common property. The leading ,.thoug|it of the 
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book is one which though in msny ages confined to 
insulated thinks, mankind liavp probably at no 
tlme^since tbe beginning of civilization been entirely 
without. To speak only of the last few generations, 
.it is distinctly contained in the vein of important 
thought respecting education and culture, spread 
through the Eimopean mind by the labours and 
genius of Pestalozzi. The unqualilied championship 
of it -by WiDiehn von Iluniboldt k referred to in the 
boo^ ; but he by no means i^ood alone in his uvm 
^couijtry^ During the eai-ly pai-t of the present 
centuiy -the doctrine? of the rights of individuality, 
and the claim of the moral nature to developo itself 
in its own way, was pushed by a whole school of 
German authors even t > exaggeration ; and the 
writings of Goethe, the most celebrated of all 

German authors, though not belonging to that or to 

■ 

any other school,* are. penetrated throughout by 
views* of morals and of jonduct in life, often in my 
opinion not defensible, but wliich are incessantly 
seeking ' whatever defence they admit of in the 
theory of the right and duty of self-development. In 
our own, country, before the book “ On Liberty” 
was written, the doctrine of Individuality had been’ 
enthusiastically Asserted, ip a style of vigorous de- 
clamation sometimes reminding one of Fichte, ly 
Mr. William Maccall, in a serira of writings of which 
the most ^borete is entitled ** Elements of In- 
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dividualism and a remarkable American, Hr. 

f 

Warren, had formed a System of Society, on the 
foundtvtion of the “ Sovereignty of the Indivicbial,” 
had obtmned a number of followers, and had actually 
commenced the formation of a Village Community 
(whether it now exists J know not), 'which, though , 
beai’ing a superficial resemManoe- to sbme of the 
projects of Socialists, is diametrically opposite to 
them in principle, since it recognises no authority 
whatever in Society o<er the indiridual,' except to 
enforce equal freedom of development fox' all in-* 
dividualities. As the book which bears my name 
claimed no originality for any of its doctrines, and 
was not intended to write their history, the only 
author .who had preceded mo in their assertion, of 
whom I thought it appropriate to say anything, was 
Humboldt, who furnished the n:^otto to the, work ; 
although in one passage i borrowed from the 
Warrenites their phrase, the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual It is hardly necessary here to renuu*k that 
there are abundant differences in detail, between the 
conception of the doctrine by any of the predecessors I 
jiave mentioned, and that set forth in the Iwok. 

The political circumstances of the time induced me, 
shortly after, to complete and publish a ^pamphlet 
(“Thoughts on Parliamentaiy Reform*”)* of 
which had been written some years previously, on 
the ooicarion of one of the abortive Reform drills, and 
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liaJ at the time been approved and revised by her. 
Its principal features were, hostility to the BiUlot (a 
change of opinion in both of us, in which she rather 
preceded me), and a claim of rej)rescutation for 
minorities ; ,n»t, however, at that time going beyond 
the cumuliitive.vote proposed hy Mr, Garth MaishaJl, 
In finishing the pamjfiihit for publication, w'ith a view 
to the discussions on the Kefl)rm Bill of Lord Derby’s 
and Mr. Disraeli’s govoinuient in 1851), 1 lulded a 
tluj'd feature, a jduraliiy of votes, to be given, not to 
proj>erty^ but to, jiroved sujierioriiy of education. 
This recoil jnended iCself to me as a moans of le- 
concilmg iiTesistible chiim of evciy man or 
woman to be consulted, and to be allowed a voice, in 
the regulation of itllairs which vitally concern them, 
with the sxipeiiority of weight justly due to 
opinions grounded on sujierioi’ity of knowledge. 
The suggestion, however, w.as one which I had never 
dfscussed with mv almost infallible counsellor, and I 
have no evidence that she would h;ive coiicuired in 
it. As far as I have been able to observe, it has 
found favour with nobody ; all who desire any sort 
of inequality in the electonil vote, desiring it in 
favour of property and not of intelligence or know- 
ledge. If it ever overcomes the strong feeling which 
exists against it, tius will only be after the establish- 
ment of a i^stematic National, Education by which 
the various grades of politically*valuable acquirement 
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may be accurately defined and authen^cated. 
Without this it will always remain liable to strong, 
possibly conclusive, objections; and with this, "it 
would perhaps not be needed. 

It was soon after tlio publication of^“ Thoughts on 
Parliamentary lleform,” that I became acquainted 
with Mr. Hare’s admirable S}%tem of Persomd 
Representation, which, in its i)r6sent shape, was then 
for the first time publishcHj.. I saw in this, great 
practical and pliilosojjhical idea, the greatest im- 
provement of which the system of representative 
govermneut is susceptible ;'-aj*. improvement which, 
in the most felicitous manner, exactly meets afid 
cures the grand, and what before seemed the inherent, 
defect, of the representative system; that of giving 
to a numerical majority all j)OAver, instead of only a 
power proportional to its jiumbers, and enabling the 
strongest party to exclude all Weaker parties from 
making their opinions heaid in the assembly of the 
nation, eJccept through sucli opportunity as may be 
given to them by the accidentally unequal distribu- 
tion of o})inions in different localities. To these 
great evils- notlxing more than very , imperfect 
poUiatious had seemed possible ; but Mr. Hare’s 
system affords a radical qjire. * TliiS gi’eat .discovery, 
for it is no less, in the political art, inspired me, as I 
believe it has inspired all thoughtful persons who 
have adopted it, with new and more ^guine hopes 
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respecting the prospects of human society ; by freeing 
the form of politicaT institutions to'v^ards which the 
whole pivilize4 wqrld is manifestly and irresistibly 
tending, from the cliief part of what seemed to 
qualify, or render doubtful, its ultimate benefits. 
Minorities, sp long^aS they remain minoritlos, are, 
and ought to he, oy.tvoted ; but under arrangements 
which enable any asscmblagfe of voters, amounting to 
a certain number, io placL' in the legislature a rc'pre- 
sentative of its own choice, piiuoriti(\s cannot Ije 
suppressed. ,Tndei»endent opinions will fonso their 
way .into the»council of* tlie nation and make them- 
selves heard -there, a thing which often cannot happen 
in the existing forms ~(jf represent at ive democracy ; 
and the legislature, instead of being weeded of indi- 
vidual pecullantios find entirely mafic uj) of men who 
simply represent the creed,of grefit pf)li ( iciil or religious 
parties, will comprise a large j)roportion of the most 
tjlpinept individual minds in the countiy, placed there, 
without reference to party, by voters who a])prcciatq- 
their iiuiividual eminence. I can understand that 
persons, otherwise intelligent, should, for want of 
sufficient examination, be repelled from Mr. Ilare’ff 
plan by w’hat they think tlie complex nature of its 
ihachinery. But any one who does not feel the want 
which the 'scheme 'is intended to supply ; any one 
w'ho throws it over as a,mere tlujoretical subtlety or 
crotchet, tending* to no valualfle purpose, and un- 

8 2 
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worthy of the attention of practical men, may be 
pronounced an incompetent statesman, unequal to the 
politics of the future. I mean, unless he is a n^ister 
or aspires to become one : for we are quite atcustomed 
to a minister continuing to profess unqualified hos- 
tility to an improvement almost to the very day when 
his conscience, or his interert, induces hini to take it 
up as a public measure, and carry it. 

Had I met witli Mr. Hare’s system before the 

j/ablication of my pamphlet, I should have given an 

account of it there. Not having .done so, J wrote an 

article in Fraser’s Magazine ‘(reprinted- in my mis- 

♦ 

cellaneous writings) principally for that purpose, 
though I included in it, along with Mr. Hare’s 
book, a review of two other productions on the ques- 
tion of the day ; one of them a pamphlet by my early 
friend, Mr. John Austin, w'ho had in his old age 
become an enemy to all further Parliamentary 
reform ; the other an able and vigorous, though p^- 
tially erroneous work by Mr. Lorimer. 

In the course of the same summer I fulfilled a duty 
particularly incumbent upon me, that of helping (by 
an article in the Edinburgh Heview) to make knoAvn 
Mr. Baines pjofound treatise on the Mind; just then 
completed by the publication of its second volume. 
And I carried through the presb a selection of my 
minor writings, forming th^ first two vqlumes of 
'‘Dissertations and'Discussi^na”, Thq ^election had 
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been made during my wife’s lifetime, but the revision, 
in concert with her, with a view, to republication, had 
been barely commenced ; and when I bad no longer 
the guidance of her judgment I despaired of pur- 
suing if hirrtier, and republished the papers as they 
were, with the exception of striking out sucli passages 
as were no hingcj* ii\ accordance vith my opinions. 
My literary work of tlio year wiis toniunatod with an 
essay in Fniser’.s* Magazine, (afterwards republLslied 
in the third volume of “ Dissortalions and Dis- 
cussions,’^) (sntithd “ A Few Words on Non-Inter- 
' ^ * # 

v^ntion.” 1 was prompted to wiite this jKiper by a 
desire,, w’liili) vindicating England from the imputa- 
tions Gominonly brouglit against her on the Conti- 
nent, of a peculiar selfishness in matters of foreign 
policy; to wai'n Englishmen of the cobmr given to 
this imputation by the. low tone in which English 
sta,tesmen are accustomed to speak of English policy 
concemed only -with Ei/glish interests, and by the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston at that particular time 
in opposing the Suez Canal : and I took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing ideas wliich had long been in 
my mind '(some of them generated by ray Indian 
experience, and ofhers by the international questfons 
wliich then greatly occupied the European public), 
respecting the tnie principles of international mora- 
lity, and the legitimate modifications made in it by 
difference of iimes and circumstances ; a subject I had 
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already, to some, extent, discussed in the vindication 
of the French ‘Provisional Government of 1848 
. against the attacks of Lord Brougham and others, 
which i published aib the time in the Westminster 
Review, and which is reprinted in'* the ** Disser- 
tations.” 

i had now settled, as I beEevr3d,"*fbr ihe remainder 
of my existence into a purely literary life; if that can 
be called literary which contmued to be occupied in 
a pre-eminent degree *with politics, and not merely 
with theoretical, but practical politics,' although a 
great part of the year was spent at a' distance pf 
many hundred miles from the chief sfeat- of the 
politics of my own country, to wluch, and primarily 
for which, I wrote. But, m truth, the modem 
facilities of communication have not only removed all 
the disadvantages, to a political writer in tolerably 
ea^y circumstances, of distiince from the scene of 
political action, but have' converted’ them into ack 
vantages. The immediate and r^ular receipt of 
newspapers and periodicals keeps him au courant of, 
even the most temporary politics, and gives him a much 
more correct view of the state and progress of opinion 
than he could acquire by peroonal contaet with indi- 
viduals : for every one’s ^cial intercourse is more or 
less' limited to particular sets, or classes, whose 
impressions and no bthers arcach him through that 
channel ; and experience has -taught me*' that those 
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who give their time to the absorbing claims of what 
is called society, not, having • leiswe to keep up a 
large^jacquaintance wilii the organs of opinion, remain 
much more igporant of the general state either of tfie 
public mind’,' oV of the active and instmcted part of 
it, than a recluse r^ho reads the newspapers need be. 
There are, no dnul^, disadvantages in too long a 
separation from one’s country — in not occasionally 
renewing one’s impressi&ns of the light in ‘which men 
and tilings appear when seen, from a position in the 
midfJt of* them ; but the deliberate judgment formed 
at • a distefice, and undisturbed by inequalities of 
perspective, is the most to be depended on, even for 
application to practice. Alternating between the two 
positions, I combined the advantages of both. And, 
though the inspirer of my best thoughts was no 
longer with me, I waa not alone : she had left a 
daughter, iny step-daughter, * * . * 

* ■•».*.* * * 


* * . ■* whose ever growing and 

ripening talents from that day to this have been 

devoted to the same great purposes. * * 

* ' * - * * ■» * 


Surely no pne eyer bqfore was so fortunate, as, after 
' such a loss as mine, to draw another prize in the 
lottery of ltf& * . * . * * * * 

* • * Whoever, either now or hereafter, 

may think of m&and of the work I have done, must 
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never forget that it is the product not of one intellect 
and conscience, but of threa '* * * 

/ * 

W * 

# ****** 

The work of the years 1860 and fSTJ! consisted 
chiefly of two treatises, only one of which was in- 
tended for immediate publication, Tliis was the 
“ Considerations on llepresentative Government a 
comiected exposition of whAt, by the thoughts of 
ma^ny years, I had com« to regard as the best form 

of a popular constitution. Along wkb .‘is .much of the 

♦ • ^ 

general theory of govenunent as is necessary to su]h 
port this particular portion of its^ practice, the 
volume contains my matured views of the principal 
questions which occu2)y the jrresent age, within the 
province of jmrely organic in.stitutions, and raises, by 
anticipation, some other quefitions^ to which growing 
necessities will sooner or later compel the attention 
both of theoretical and of practical, politiciana The 
chief of these last, is the distinction between the 
function of making laws, for which a numerous 
popular assembly is radically unfit, and that of 
getting good laws made, which is its proper duty 
and cannot be satisfactorily folfiUed by* any other 
authority: and the consequent need of a Legisla- 
tive Commission, as a permanent “part' of the con- 
stitution of a free ceuntiy; fsonsisting of a small 
number of highly trained political minds,, on ^hom^ 
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when Parliament has determined that a law shall 
be made, the tasli of making it should be devolved ; 
Parliament jetaining the power of passing or re- 
jecting lihe' biU when drawn np, but not of altering 
'it otherwislT tlian by sending proposed amendments 
to be dealt with Ijy the Commission. Tlie question 
here raised* resj»ccting the most important of all 
public functions,' that of legislation, is a particular 
Ccose of .the gre^t problem of modern political organi- 
7.ation, stated, T believe, for •the first time in itjf full 
extent * by Bentham, ^ though in my opinion not 
,‘tJways satisfactorily resolved by him ; the com- 
bination ‘of complete popular control over public 
affairs, with the greatest attainable perfection of 
skilled agency. * 

. The. other treatise written at this time is the one 
which was published «ome years later* under the 
title of “The Subjectiem of "Women.” It was written 
* • * * •* «* tliat there might, in 

any event, .be in existence a written exposition of 
my opinions on that great question, as full and con- 
clusive as I could make it. The intention was to 
keep this among other unpublished papers, irn-- 
proving it from timp to time if I was able, and to 
publish ^it at the time «vhen it should seem likely 
to be most useful. As ultimately published 


• lttl869. 
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in what was of my town composition* all that is most 
striking and profound belongs to my v^fe ; conpng 
from the fund of thought wliich had be^ made 
' common to ns both, by our innumerable* conversa- ' 
tions and discussions on a topic whjph Mled so large 
a place in our minds. * « •• * 

Soon after this time I took from their repository 
a portion of the unpublished* papers which. I had 
written during the la^ years of gur mariied life, 
and shaped them, with .some additional mattfer, into 
the little work entitled “ Utilitarianism which was. 
first published, in three parts, in successive' numbers 
of Fraser’s Magazine, and afterwards reprinted in a 
vohune. 

, Before this, however, the state of public affairsi , 
had become extremely critical, by the commence- 
ment of the American civil* war. My strongest 
feelings were engaged in tills struggle, which, I felt 
from the beginning, was destined to be a turning 
point, for good or evil, of the course of hmnan afims 
for an indefinite duration. Having been a deeply 
interested observer of the slavery quan'el in 
America, during the many yeats that preceded the 
open breach, I knew that it was in all its stages 
an aggressive enterprise of the , slaveowners to 
extend the territory, ef slave:iy ; imder the* com- 
bined influences of pecuniaiy interest, doiaineering , 
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temper, and the fanaticism, of a class for its class 
privileges, influences so fully find powerfully de- 
picted in the admirable work of my friend Professor 
Caimes; “The_ Slave Power.” Their success, if they 
succeeded, would be a victory of the powers of evil 
which wbuld give courage to the enemies of progress 

• and damp* the’* spirits of its friends all over the 
civilized world, while it would create a formidable 
military power, grounded on tlio worst mid most 
anti-social form of the tyraifWy of men over men,* and, - 

^ A # 

by destroying for a Jong tiiue the pi’estige of the 

• great democratic republic, would give to all tlie privi- 
leged classes of Eurojie a false confidence,, probably 
only to be extinguished in blood. On the other 
hand, if the spirit of the North was sufficiently 

■roused to 'carry the war to a successful termina- 
tion, and if thab terrhination did not come too soon ' 

•and. too easily, I foresaw, from the laws of human 
nsfture, and the exjierience of revolutions, that when 
it did come it would in all probability be thorough : 
that the bulk of the Northern population, whose 
conscience had as yet been awakened only to the 
point ^f resisting the further extension of shivery, 
but whose fidelity "fco the Constitution of the United 
States fnade thpm disapprove of any attempt by the 
Federal Gowmment to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it already existgd, would acquire feelings ^ 
of anotLei^ kmd when thq Constitution had been 
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shaken off by armed rebellion, would determuie to 
have done for eve? with, the accursed thing, and 
would join their banner with 'that a£ the noble body 

of Abolitionists, of whom Garrison was the courageous 

* *1 %. 

and single-minded apostle, Wendell Phillips the elo- 
quent orator, and Jolm Brown the v^dunf ary martyr.* 
Then, too, tlie whole mind or the 'United States 
would be let loose from its bonds, no longer cor- 
rupted by the supposed necessity of apologizing to 
forei^iers for the most %grant of all possible viola- 
tions of the free principles of 1;,heir Constitution ; 
whda the tendency of a fixed state of society to 
stereotype a set of national opinions would-be at least 
temporarily checked, and the national mind would 
become more open to the recognition of whatever 
was bad in either the institutions or the-eustoms of 
the people. These hoj)es, so far 'as related to slavery, 
have been completely, and in other respects are in 
course of being progressive!)' realized." Foreseeiiig 
from the first this double set of consequences fi*om 
the success or failure of the rebellion, it may be 
imagined with what feelings I contemplated ' the 
rush of nearly the whole upper and middle glasses 
of my own country, even those who passed for 
•Liberals, ipto a furious -pro-southern partisanship; 

* • t 

* The saying of this tnio hero, after his capture, that he was.worth 
more for hanging than for any other purpose, reminds one, by its 
.combination of wit» wisdom, and self-devotioni of Sir Thomiaa Mcra. 
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the working classes, and some of the literary and 
scientific men, being almost* the sole exceptions to 
tlys .general ■ frenzy. I never before felt so keenly 
how litlJe permanent improvement had reached the 
minds of'bur influential classes, and of what small 
value were ‘the Xiiberal opinions they had got into 
the habit* of pvo^essln^. None of the Continental 
Liberals committed the same frightful mistake. But 
the generation wliich’ had extorted negro emancipa- 
tion fr'om our We.st India planters had j)a8sed ttway ; 
anoth’er had sfucceeded which hswi not learnt by 
many years of discussion and exposure to feel 
strongly ihe enormities of slavery ; and the in- 
attention habitual with Engli.shmen to whatever is 
going on in the world outside their own island, 

. made them profoundly ignorant of all the ante- 
cedents of the .struggle, insomuch that it was not 
. generally believed in’ England, for the fimt year or 
two of the war, that the quarrel was one of slavery. 
There were men of high principle and unquestion- 
able liberality of opinion, who thought it a dispute 
about tarifis, or assimilated it to the cases in which 
they were accustomed to sympathize, of a people 
struggling for. independence. 

It was my obvious duty to be one of the small 
minority who protested against this perverted state 
of public opinion. * I was not the first to protest. 
It .ought to -be remembered to the honour of Mr. ' 
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Hughes and of Mx. Ludlow, that they, by writings 
, published at the yery beginning of the struggle, 
began the protestation. Mr. Bright follo;wed in ,pne 
of the most powerful of his speeches, followed by 
others not less striking. I was otf Vhe point of 
adding my word to theirs, when tliere .occurred, 
towards the end of 1861, the seizure .pf the Southern 
envoys on board a British vessel, by an officer of the 
United States. Even English forgetfiilness has not 
yet had time to lose all remembrance of the explosion 
of feeling in England which then burst forth, the 
expectation, wliich prevailed for some weeks, t)f war 
mth the United States, and the warlike preparations 
actually commenced on this side. While this state 
of thmgs lasted, there was no chance of a hearing 
for anything favourable to the American cause ; and, 
moreover, I agreed with those wjio thought the act un- 
justifiable, and such as to requira that England should 
demand its disavowal When the disavowal came, and 
the alarm of war was over, I wrote, in January, 1862, 
the paper, in Eraser’s Magazine, entitled “ The Contest 
in America.” ***** 
* * * Written and published 

when it was, this paper helped to encourage those 
Liberals who had felt overborne by the tide of 
illiberal opinion, and to form* in favour of the good 
cause a nucleus of opinioji which jhcreas^ gradually, 

< and, after the success of. the North began* to spep 
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probable, rapidly. When we returned from our 
journey I wrote'>a second article, a review of Pro- 
fessor Caimes’ book, published in the Westminster 
Eeview. England is paying the penalty, in many 
.uncomfortable ^ways, of the durable resentment 
which her niling classes stirred up in the United 
States by their ostentsitious wishes for the ruin of 
America as a nation : tliey have retison to be thiuikful 
that a few, if only a few, known wi-item and speakers, 
standing fiirnly by tlie Americans in the time of their 
grea,tesi difficulty, effected a paifial divei-sion of these 
bitter feelings, and made Great Britain not altogether 
odious to.the Americans. 

This duty having boon perfonned, my principal 
occupation for the next two years w'as on subjects not 
political. The publication of Mr. Austin’s Lectures 
bn Jurisprudence after his decease, gave me an oppor- 
tunityof paying a'dese^ed tribute to his memory, and 
at the same tiijtie expressing some thoughts on a sub- 
ject on which, in my old days of Benthamism, I had 

bestowed much study. But the chief product of thdse 

0 

years was the Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy. His Lectures, published in 1800 and 
1861, 1‘had read towards the end of the latter year, 
with a half-formed intention of giving an account of 
them in^ Eevieiv, but Lsoon found that this would 
be idle, and that ‘’just ice could not be done to the 
subject in less than a volume. I had th^n to con- ^ 
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sider -whetKer it would be ‘advisable that I myself 
should attempt such a performance. On considera- 
tion, there seemed to be strong reasons for doing so. 
I was greatly disappointed with the Lectures. I 
read them, certainly, with no prejudice -.against.. Sir 
.William Hamilton I had up to that time deferred 
the study of his Notes to. Heid on accoijnt of their 
tmfinished state, but I had not neglected his “ Discus- 
sions in Philosophy and though I knew that his 
general mode of treating the facts of mental philosophy 
differed from that of which I most p,pproved,. yet his 
vigorous polemic against the later Transcerdentalists, 
and his strenuous assertion of some impprtn,nt princi- 
ples, especially the Ilelativity. of human knowledge, 
gave me many points of sympathy with his opinions, 
and made me think tliat genuiiie psychology had. con- 
. siderably more to gain than to lose by his authority 
and reputation. His Lectures and the Dissertations 
on Reid dispelled this illusioji : and ev,en the Discus- 
sions, read by the light which these throw on them, 
lose much of their value, I found that the points of 
apparel^t agreement betAveen his opinions and mine 
were more verbal than real ; that the important 
philosophical principles which I had thought he 
recognised, were so explained away by him as to 
mean little or nothing, or were* continually lost 
sight of, and doctrines entirely 'inconiiistent with 
them werb taught in nearly every of Jiis philo- 
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sophical writings. My estimation of him was there 
fore so far aiteredy that instead of, regarding him as 
occupying a kind of inteimediate position between 
the 'two rival philosophies, holding some of the 
principles’ (jf both, and supplying to both powerful 
weapons of attack and defence, I now looked upon 
him as one of the pBlar^, and in this country from his 
high philosophical re])utation the chief pillar, of that 
one of the two which seemed to me to be erroneous. 

Now, the difierenoe between these lw(j school^ of 
l>hilosoj^hy, that of Intuition, and that of Experience 
and Association, is I'loC a mere matter of abstract 
s])eculatiop ;,it is full of practical consequences, and 
lies at the foundation of all the greatest differences 
of practical opinion in an age of progre.sa llio- 
pructical reformer luis continually to demand that 
chaflges be made in things which are supported by 
powerful and widely-spread feelings, or to questihn 
the appareirt ijeccssity and indefeasibleness of esta- 
blished facts ; and it is often an indispensable part 
of iiis argument to show, how those powerful feelings 
had their origin, and how those facts came to seem 
necessary, and indefeasible. There is therefore a 
natural hostility between him and a philosophy 
• which discourages the explanation of feelings and 
moral foots ..by drcumstances and association, and 
prefers to treat them as ultimate elements of human 
nature; a, philosophy which is addicted to holding 
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up favourite doctrines tts intuitive truths, and 
deems intuition Jto be the voice •<:)£ Natiire and of 
God, speaking with an authority higher than that of 
our reason. In particular, I have long felt that the 
prevailing tendency to regard all 'tke marked di^- 

.tinctions of human character as innate, and in the 

* ■ 

main indelible, and to ignore tlSe irresistible proofs 
that by far the greater “part of those differences, 
whether between individutjs, races, or sexes, are 
such as not only might but naturally would be pro- 
duced by differences in circmnstances, is one of the 

I 

chief hindrances to the ralSofial treatment of great 
social questions, and one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to human improvement. This tendency has 
its source in the intuitional metaphysics which 
characterized the reaction of the nineteenth century 
against the eighteenth, and it is a tendency 'so 
agreeable to human indolence, * as well as to con- 
servative interests generally, that unless attacked* at 
the very root, it is sure to be carried to even a 
greater length than is really justified by the more 
moderate foims of the intuitional philosophy. That 
philosophy, not always in its moderate forms, had 
ruled the thotight of Europe for the greater part 
of a century. My father’s ‘Analysis of the Mind, 
my own Logic, and Processor Bain’s great treatise, 
had attempted to re-introduce* a better mode of 
philosophizing, latteiily with quite as much success as 
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could be expected ; but I had for some time Mt that 
the mere contrast of the two philosophies was not 
enougji, that there -ought to be a hand-to-hand fight 
between them, that controversial as well as exposi- 
tory writings* were needed, and that the time was 
come when such' controversy would be usefiil. Cqu- 
sidering then tlio vfrithi^s and fame of Sii’ W. 
Hamilton as .the gretit fortress of the intuitional 
philosophy in this country, a fortress the more formi- 
dable ik)m the imposing chanicter, and the in many 
respects ^‘oat pen^onal merits and mental endow- 
nV3i>ts, of tue miui, I thought it might be a real 
seiwice to jfiiilosophy to attempt a thorough exami- 
nation of all his most important doctrines, and an 
estimate of his general claims to eminence as a 
phdoBopher, and I was coufinned in this res(dution 
by observing that in the .writings of at least one, and 
him one of the ablest, • of Sir W. Hamilton’s fol- 
lowers, his peculiar doctrines wore made the justifi- 
cation of a view of religion which I hold to be 
profoundly immoral — that it is our duty to bow down 
in worship before a Being whose moral attributes are 
afiirmed td be unknowable by us, and to be perhaps 
extremely difterept fropa those which, when we are 
speaking of our fellow creatures, we call by the same 
names. 

As I advanced in my task, the damage to Sir W. 
Hamil^on’s»reputation became ^eater than I at first 

T 2 
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expected, through the dlmost incredible multitude of 
inconsistencies ^hich showed themselves on .com- 
paring different passages with one another. Jt was 
my business, however, to show things .exactly as 
they were, and I did not flinch from it. I endea- 
voured always to treat the philo'^opher whom I 
criticised with the most scrupulons fairness ; and I 
knew that he had abundance of disciples and admhers 
to correct me if 1 ever unintentionally did him 
ifijustice. Many of tliem accordingly have answ'cred 
me, more or less elaborately ;.and they 'have pointed 
out oversights and misunderstandings, though fewiin 
number, and mostly very unimportant in substance. 
Such of those as had (to my knowledge) been poin.ted 
out before the publication of the hitest edition (at 
present the third) have been corrected there, and tlie 
remainder of the criticisms have been, as far as 
seemed necessary, replied to. On the' whole, the 
book has done its work : it has sho^ the wesric side 
of Sir William Hamilton, and has reduced his too 
great philosopliical reputation within more moderate 
bounds ; and by some of its discussions, as well as 
by two expository chapters, on the notion j of Matter 
and of Mind, it has perhaps thrown additional light 
on some of the disputed 'questions in the domain of 
psychology and metaphysics. 

' After the completion of the book on Hamilton, I 
applied myself to a task which a variety of •reasons 
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seemed to render specially incumbent upon me ; that 

of giving an accotfnt, and forming an estimate, of the 

doctrines of ^Auguste Comte. I had coutiibuted 

more than any one else to mjike his. speculations 

known in EnjJlftnd, and, in conseqi^nce cliiefly of 

what I had, said of him in my Logic, ho had readers 

and admirersi unifing^thoughtful men on this side of 

the Chtwinel at a time when his name had not yet 
* , 

in France emerged fwim- obscurity. So unknown 
and imappreciated was he at the time when yiy 
Logic was written and published, that to criticise 
Ins. weak piriuts might wcU appear su])erfluous, while 
it was a duty, to give as much publicity as one could • 
to the impoitant contrihutions he had made to 
j)]ulosoplnc thought At the time, however, at 
which 1 have now arrived, tliis state of affairs had 
entirely changed. His, name, at least, wivs known 
almost universally, and .the general character of his 
doctrines vc’ry ^videly. fie had tiken his place in 
the estimation both of friends and opponents, as one 
of the conspicuous figures in the thought of the age. 
The better parts of his speculations had made great 
progress ;in working their way into those minds, 
which, by their previous culture and tendencies, were 

• fitted to receive them : imder cover of those better 

• 

parts those of a Worse character, greatly developed 
and added to in his later writings, had also made 
some waji .havipg obtained active and enthusiastic 
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adherents, some of them of no .incctosiderahle per- 
sonal merit, in England, France, and other countries. 
These causes not only made it desirable that gome 
one should undertake the ta.sk of sifting^ what is 
good from what is bad in M. Comtfe’s speciilations,* 
but seemed to impose on myself in. pq;rticular a 
special obligation to make.‘th§- ay)em[)t. This I 
accordingly did in two essays, published in suc- 
cessive numbers of the We^ominstor Review, and 
reprinted in a small volijme under the title “ Auguste 
Comte and Positivism.” • , • 

I • 

The writings which I have now mentioned, toge-^ 
ther with a small number of papers ki periodicals 
which I have not deemed worth preserving, w ere 
the whole of the products of my activity as a write)' 
during the years from 1859 to 1865. In the early 
part of the last-mentioned year, in compliance with 
a wish frequently expressed to me by working men, 

I published cheap People’s Editions of those of, my 
writings which seemed the most likely to find 
readers among the working classes ; viz.. Principles 
of Political Economy, Liberty, and Representative 
Groveminent. This was a considerable sacrifice of my 
pecuniary interest, especially m I resigneef all idea ' 
of deriving profit from the .cheap editions, and after ' 
ascertaining from my publishers the iow^t price 
which they thought wjpuld ren^unerate them on the 
usual terms of an equal division of profits, X gave up 
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my half share to enable the price to be fixed still 
lower. To the 'credit of Messrs. Longman they 
fixedj, unaskqd, a certain number of years after 
which the copyriglit and stereotype pLites were to 
revert/ to me* and a certain number of copies after the 
sale of whwjh •! should receive half of any further 
]>rofit. This* a ubJdc^ oft copies (which in the Ciise of 
the PoHticul Economy was 10,000) has for some 
tiiiic been exceeded, and the People’s Editions have 
bcgiiw to yield me a small bu^ unexpected pecuniaiy 
ret in'!!, tlioiigli very far from an ecpiivalent for the 
<Jiiwiini!ii>nV,l* Iron) the Libiary Editionis. 

1(1 this •suifiuiai y of my outward life I have now 
arrived at. the period at which my tranquil and 
retired ('\istence as a writer of books was to be 
e,\cli niged for the less congenial occupation of a 
nsoolfcr of the House.of Commons, The proposal 
inodt' to me early in 1805, by some electors of West- 
minister, did’nojt present the idea to me for the first 

time. It was not even the first offer I had received, 

• » 

for, more than ten yeai-s previous, in consequence of 
niy opinions on the Irish Land Question, Mr. Lucas 
tmd Mr. Duffy, in the name of the pojtular party in 
Ireland, offered to bring me into Parliament for an 
’ Irish county, which they could etisily have done : 
but the ihcompatlbility of a seat in Parliament with 
the office I then h*eld in the Ipdia House, precluded 
even ^consideration of the proposal. After I had 
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quitted the India House, several of my friends would 
gladly have seen me a member of* Parliament ; but 
there seemed no probability that tha idea would 
ever take any practical shape, I was convinced 
that no numerous or influential 'portion of any 
electoral body, reiilly wished to be Represented by 
a person of my opinions; and;tli«t one. who pos- 
sessed no local connexion or popularity, aiid who 
did not choose to stand as*the mere organ of a 
pai’ty, had small chance of being elected anywhere 
unless through the ex]>enditure vtf money. 'Now 
it was, and is, my fixed conviction, that a candi; 
date ought not to incur one flushing of expense 
for undertaking a p\xblic duty. Such of the lawful 
expenses of an election as have no special reference 
to any particular candidate, ought to be borne as .a. 
jmblic charge, either by rthe ^ State or by the 
locality. What has to be done by the supporters 
of each candidate in order to .bring his claims 
properly before the constituency, sho.uld be done 
by unpaid agency, or by voluntary subscription. If 
members of the electoral body, or others, are willing 
to subscribe money of their own for the purpose of 
bringing, by lawful means, intp Parliament some one 
who they think -would be usefiil there, no one is* 
entitled to object : but that the' expense, or any 
part of it, should fall on the candidate, is fiinda- 
mentally wrong ; because it amouats in* reality tp 
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buj’ing his seat. Even on the most favouralle s\ip- 
position ^ to thh mode in whicli. the money is cx- 
pei\U.ed, ther,e is a legitimate suspicion tliat any one 
who givps money for leave to undertake a public 
' trust, has bther than public ends to promote by it ; 
and (a considbration of the greatest iuipoitance) the 
cost of elections, ^wlicn borne by the candidates, 
deprives the nation of the services, as mend)crs of 
railimnent, mf*all wlfo cajinot or will not a{h)rd to 
mcur a heavy expense. I ^lo not say that, so Jong 
as 'there is scarcely a chance foi* an independent 
, candidate’ to come into Parliament without com- 
plying with* this vicious j)ractice, it must always be 
morally wrong in him to S]>end money, provided that 
no part of it is either directly or indij'octly emjjloyed 
.in corruption. But, to justify it, he ought to be 
very certain that he win bo of more use to his 
country as a membur of Parliament than in any 
other mode vdrich is open to him ; and this assurance, 
in my own case, I did not feel. It was by no means 
.clear. to me that I could do more to advance the 
public objects which had a claim on my exertions, 
from the benches of the House of Commons, than 
from the simpje position of a writer. I felt, there- 
fore, that I ought *not to seek election to Parlia- 
ment, much less to expend any money in pro- 
curing it. , , 

But ‘Ae conditions of the question were con- < 
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siderably. altered when a body' of electors sought 
me out, and spontaneously offered to bring me 
forward as their candidate. If it shoiJ4 appear„^on 
explanation, that they persisted in this wish, knowing 
my opinions, and accepting the only* conditions on 
which I could conscientiously serve, it ■\^as ques- 
tionable whether this was not one of those* calls upon 
a member of the community by his feUow-citizens, 
wliich he was scarcely justified Sa rejecting. 1 there- 
^ fore put their dis 2 )Osition,to the proof by one of .the 
frankest exjdanations ever tendered,* I shojdd •think, 
to an electorfil body by a candicfate. I wrote, in reply 
to the offer, a letter for publication, saying thtd I had 
no personal wish to be a member of Parliament, that 
I thought a candidate ought neither to canvass nor 
to incur any expense, and that I could not consent . 
to do either. I said further, that if elected, I could 
not undertake to give any of roy time and labour to 
their loctd interests. With respect to general politics, 

I told them without reserve, what I thought on a. 
number of important subjects on which they had^ 
asked my opinion ; and one of these being the 
suffrage, I made kno'wn to them, among other*’ things, 
my conviction (as I was boupd tg do, since I 
intended, if elected, to act qn it), that women were 
entitled to representation in Parliament dn the same 
terms with ‘men. It was the %st time, doubtless, 
that such a doctrine hlid ever been* mentk>ne4 to . 
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English electors ; and tlie fact that I was elected 
after prQposing It, gave the start to tlie movement 
which has since bepome so vigorona, in favour of 
women’s, suff^e. Nothing, at the time, appeared 
■ more nnlilrdy ^han that a candidate (if candidate I 
could be ealleil) whose professions and conduct set so 
completely ‘at deli^jncil all ordinary notions of elec- 
tionccfmg, should nevertheless be elected A well- 
known literary man* wtis heard to say that the 
Almighty himself would have no chance of being 
elected on.such a programme. I strictly adhered to 
. it, neither spending money nor canvassing, nor did I 
take an^ personal part in the election, until aljout a 
week preceding the day of nomination, when I 
attended a few public meetings to state my prin- 
.ciples and give answers to any rpiestions wJiich the 
eliHjtors might exercise their just light of putting to 
jue for their own guidance ; answers as plain and 
uiu'esei'ved as »my address. On one subject only, 
my religioiis opinions, . I ^announced from the 
.beginning that I would answer no questions ; a deter- 
mination which appeared to be completely approved 
by tho^e who attended the meetings. My frank- 
ness on all other subjects on which I was interrogated, 
eiddently did me far more good than my answers, 
whatever they might be, did harm. Among the proofe 
I received of this, one is to© remarkable not to be 
. recorded* * In the pamphlet,* “ Thoughts on Parlia- 
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mentary Beform,” I had said, rather bluntly, that 
the working classesf though differing from those of 
some other countries, in being ashamed of lying, are 
yet generally liars. Tliis pjissage some opponent got 
printed in a placard, which was hanJeS. t6 me at a 
meeting, cljicily composed of the working classes, and 

I was asked whether I had wriiteij and published it. 

« 

I at once answered “ I did.” Scarcely were'these 
two words out of my mouth, whbn vehement applause 
resounded through tlie wl^ole meeting. It was evichmt 
that the working people were so accustomed to expect 
equivocation and evasion from those who soilght their 
suffrages, that when they found, instead of* that, a 
direct avowal of what wiis likely to bo disagreeable 
to them, instead of being afironted, they concluded . 
at once that this was a jwrson whom they could , 
trust. A moi’e sti'iking instance never came under 
my notice of what, 1 believe, . is the experience of 
those who best know the working clayses, that the 
most essential <5f aU recommendations to their favour 
is that of complete straightforwardness ; its presence ^ 
outweighs in their minds very strong objections, 
while no amount of other qualities will make ^ends 
for its apparent absence. The first working man who 
spoke after the incident I jiave mentioned (it was 
Mr. Odger) said, that the working 'clasps had no 
desire not to be told of their ^ults ; they wanted 
firiends, not Batterers, alid felt undes ^^bli^tio^ to 
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sftiy one who told them anything in themselv'es wliieh 
he sincerely hhlieved to require amendment. And 
to, this the, meeting heartily responded. 

Had I been defeated in the election, I should still 
have had no* reason to regi'ct the contact it had 
brought, rno* into with large bodies of uiy countiy 
men ; which net gnly ^ave me much new experience, 
but elrabled mo to scatter my politicuil o])ini()n8 more 
• widely, and, by making me known in many qujirters 
wljere T had never bid’orc, been heard of, incneasot|| 
the immber of my readers, and the juvsumable influ- 
ence of *rny Avritings. Tliese latter effisets were of 
cour.se ’produced in a still gi’oater degree, when, as 
much to my surprise as to that of any one, I was 
returned to Parliament by a majority of some 
hundreds over my Conservative comjretitor. 

I Avas a member of' the House during the three 
sessions of the Parlkunent which passed the Itoform 
Bill ; during^ Avhich time Parliament was necessarily 
my main occupation, except during the recess. I 
was a tolerably frequent speaker, sometimes of pre- 
pared speeches, sometimes extemporaneously. ,But 
my choice of occasions was not such as 1 .should have 
made if my leading object had been Parliamentary 
influenca When I hi^i gained the ear of the House, 
which*I did by a successful speech on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill, the itlea I proceeded on was that when 
anything was* likely to be as well .done, or sufficiently' 
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well done, by other people, there was no necessity 

for me t6 meddle with it. As I, theifefore, in general 
reserved myself for work which no othen^ were likely 
to do, a great proportion of my appearances were on 
points on which the bulk of the Libehil jferty, even 
the advanced portion of it, either were of different 
opinion from mine, or were compamtiwly indifferent. 
Several of my speeches, especially one ^ain'st the 
motion for the abolition of capital pv.nishment, and 
another in favour of resuming the right of seeing 
enemies’ goods in neutral vessels, were opposed • to 
what then wtis, and probably still is, regarded as the 
advanced Liberal opinion. My advocacy- of i/omen’s 
sufiiuge and of Personal Representation, were at the 

• 

time looked upon by many as whims of my own ; but 
the great progress smce made by those opinions, and 
especially the response made frpm almost all parts of 
the kingdom, to the demand for women's suffrage, 
fully justified the timeliness of thope. ihovements, 
and have made what was imdertaken as a moral and 

t 

social duty, a personal success. Another duty which' 
was particularly incumbent on me as one of the metro- 
politan members, was the attempt .to obtain a 
Municipal Government for the Metr 9 polis: but on 
that subject the indifference of the Hquse of Commons 
was such that I found hardly any help 'or Support 
within its walls. On this subjejct, however, I was 
the organ of an active and intelligent body oLper^ns 
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(Jtttside, with whom, anS not with iqe, the scLeme 
originated, andr who canied on all the agitation on the 
subject and drew up the Bills. My pait was to 
bring in Bills already prepared, and to sustain the 
discussion*Of them during the short time they were 
allowed to ];emain before the House ; after having 
•taken an iictiyg )5art, in the work of a Coniinittee 
presided over by Mr. Aj^rton, wdiich sat through the 
greater part of. the sos.sion of 1 866, to take evidence 
on the subject. The very different position in >vhich 

'j * • 

the qi;cstion nqw stands (1870) may justly be attri- 
buted ft) the prei)aratfon which went on dtiriug those 
years, and which produced but little visible effect at 
the time ; but allquestious^n which there are strong 
private interests on one side, mid only the public 
good on the other, have a similar j)eriod of incubation 
to. go through. 

The same idea* that the use of my being in Par- 
liament Wits to do work which others w'ero not able 

. i' i » 

or not willing to dq, made me think it my duty to 
come to the front in defence of advanced Liberalism 
*on occasions when the obloquy to be encountered 

was suob as most of the advanced Liberals in the 

• « 

House, ^preferred not to incur. My first vote in the 
House was in sujpport of an amendment in favour of 
Ireland, moved ‘by an Irish member, and for which 
only five Englii^ and Scotch votes were given, in- 
cluding mj own : the other fqur were Mr. Bright, Mr. 
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M'Laren, Mr. T. B. Potter, and Mr. Hadfield. 
the second speech I delivered* wa» ‘‘on the Bill to 
prolong the suspension of the Habe^ Corj)U8 in 
Ireland, In denouncing, on this occasion, the English 
mode of governing Ireland, I did no » more than the. 
general opinion of England now admits, to have been 
jTist ; but the anger against Eenihnisijii was then in 
all its freshness ; any attack on wliat Fenians attacked 
was looked upon as an apology for tli.ein ; and I Vas 
so unfavourably received by the House, that more 
than one of my friends advised me (aiid my own 
jxidgment agreed with the }idvico) to wait, before 
speaking again, for the favourable oppcjrtunity that 
would be given by thft first great debate on the 
Beform Bill. During this silence, many flattered 

themselves that I had timned out a failure, and . that 

• 

they should not be troubled with me any more. 

Perhaps their uncomplimentary comments may, by 

• 

the force of reaction, have helped to , make my speech 
on the Reform Bill the success it was. My position 
in the House was further improved by a speech in 
which I insisted bn the duty of paying off the National 
Debt before our coal supplies are exhausted; and by 

♦ The first was in answer to Mr. Lowe*^ reply -to Mr. Bright on the 
Cattle Plague Bill^ and was thought at the ticqe to have helped to get 
rid of a provision in the Government measure which would* have given 
to landholders ^ second indemnity, after they^ had already been onoe 
indemnified for the loss of some of th^ir cattle by the increased 
ifelling price of the remainder.! 
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an ii^nical reply to some ‘of the Toiy leaders who had 
quoted against *016 certom passages of my writings, 
and called me to account for others, especially for one 
in my “ Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment,” which ifaid that the Conservative party was, 
by the law of,.its composition, the stupidest party. 
They gained nothing Ijy dmwing attention to the 
passage. wJiioh up to thal time had not excited any 
notice, but the sobriquet of “the stupid party” 
stuck to them for a considerable time afterwluds. 
Ha\ang now no l9nger any apprehension of not being 
listened to, I confined myself, as I have since thought 
too much- tojoccasions on which my services seemed 
specially needed, and abstained more than enough 
Horn speaking on the great party questions. With 
the excejrtion of Irish questions, and those which 
concerned the working classes, a single speech on 
Mr. Disraeli’s ReTorm BUI was nearly aU that I 
contributed* to the great^ decisive debates of the last 
two of my three sessions. 

I have, however; much satisfaction in looking back 
to the part I took on the two classes of subjects jj^st 
mention^ With regard to the working classes, the 
cliief topic of my speech on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
> BUI was the assertion of their claims to the suffrage. 
A little iater, after the resignation of Lord Russell’s 
Ministry and the* succession of a Tory Government, 
came the attempt of *the wor|dng dasses to hold a 
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meeting in Hyde Pat^, their «xclusioji hy the police, 
and the breaking down of the park' railing by the 
crowd. Though Mr. Beales and the leaders ’ of 
the working men had retired imder protest wlien 
tliis took place, a scuffle ensued in wliich many in-, 
nocent persons were maltreated by the police, and 
the exasperation of the ’working mep 'was extreme. 
They showed a determination to make another 
att^pt at a meeting in the Pork, to which many of 
them would probably have come armed ; the Govern- 
ment made military preparations to resist the attempt, 
and something very serious seemed impending. jVt 
tliis crisis I really believe that I was .the. 
preventing much mischief I had in my place in 
Parliament taken the side of the working men, an*d 
strongly censured the conduct of the Government. I 
was invited, with several othe^r liadical members, to a 
conference with the leading members of the Council 
of the. Beform League ; and the task fell chiefly upon 
myself, of persuading them to give up the Hyde Park 
project, dnd hold their meeting elsewhere. It was 
ntfk Mr, Beales and Colonel Dickson who needed 
persuading; on the contrary, it was evident that 
these gentlemen had already exerted their'influence- 
in the sdme direction, thus far without success. It* 
was the working men who held out, • and so bent 
were they on their original scheme' that I was obliged 
to have recourse to I told th em 
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that a proceeding whic^ would ceitairily produce a 
collision with ‘the military, could only be justifiable 
on, two Co^iditions: if the position of afiairs had 
become silch that a revolution was desirable, and if 
they thoii^ht themselves able to accomplish one. To 
this ai-giimeilt, after considerable discussion, they at 
last yielded : <ind ^ \v'u| able to inform Mr. Walpole 
that t,hoir_ intention was given up. I shall never 
forget the dejjth of his relief or the warmth 4>f his 
expre^ons of gratitude. .After the working men 
had conce/led so much to me, I felt bound to comply 
'vith their request tfiat I would att^md and speak 
at their meeting at the Agricultural Hull ; the only 
meeting called by the Reform League whidi I ever 
attended. I had always declined being a member 
of tlie League, on the avowed ground that I did not 
agree in its prograrruiie of manhood suflrage and the 
ballot : from the ballot I dissented entirely ; and i 
could not ccfi.sent to .hoist the flag of manhood 
suflrage, even on the assurance that the exclusion 
of women was not intended to be implied ; since if 
one goes beyond what can be immediately cattied, 
and professes to take one’s stand on a principle, one 
should go the jwhole. length of the principle. I have 
entered thus particulaijly into this matter because 
my conduct on 'this occasion gave gi’eat displeasure 
to the Tory and Tory-Liberal press, whc have charged 
me gver.since with having shown myself, in the trials 

V 2 
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of public life, intemperate and passionate: I do not 

know what they expected from me ? ‘but they had 
reason to be thankful to me if they knewr from wjjiat 
I had, in all probability, preserved them. And I do 
not believe it could have been done, at Ithat i)articular 
juncture, by any one else. No other person, ,T believe, 
had at that moment the necessary influence for re- 
straining the working classes, except Mr._ Glaastone 
and l^Jr. Bright, neither of whoifi was available : Mr. 
Gladstone for obvious reasons; Mr. Bright because he 
was out of town. • • , ' 

When, some time later, the Tory Government 
brought in a Bill to prevent public meetings in the 
Parks, I not only spoke strongly in opposition to it, 
but formed one of a number of advanced Liberals, 

who, aided by the very late period of the session, 

. * 

succeeded in defeating the Bill bjr what is called 
talking it out. It has not since been renewed. 

On Irish affairs also I felt bound to, tpke a decided 
part. I was one of the foremost in the deputa- 
tion of members of Parliament who prevailed on Lord 
Derby to spare the life of the condemned Fenian 
insurgent. General Burke. The Ch\irch -question was 
so vigorously handled by the leaders qf the jmrty, in 
the session of 1868, as to inquire no more from me 
tlian an emphatic adhesion : but the land question was 
by no m^ins in so adva-Bced a position : the supersti- 
tions qf landlordism had up to that time been ^ttle 
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fckfOlenged, ‘especially in Parliament, and tlie back- 
wani state oP the question, so far as concerned tlie 
j^sffliamentmy mind, was evidenced by the extremely 
mild measure brought in by Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment in 186d, ‘which nevertheless could not be car- 
ried. On that Bill I delivered one of ray most 
careful spoeches, in which I attempted to lay down 
some i<f the principles of the sulyect, in a manner 
calculated less, to sti»udate friends, than to conciliate 
and convince oppouenta The engrossing subject of 
Paiiiamentary, Reform prevented either tliid BUI,* 
or one c*f*a similar* chai’acter brought in by. Lord 
Derby's Government, from being carried through. 
They never got beyond the second reading. Mean- 
* wlnle the signs of Irish disfdfection had become much 
more decided; the demand for complete separation 
between the two countries had assumed a menacing 
aspect, and there we^e few who did not feel that if 
. thof'e was' still any ch&nce of reconciling Ireland to 
the British connexion, it could only be by the adop- 
tion of much more thorough reforms in the territorial 
and social relations of ^he countiyfthan had yet been 
contemplate^^ The time seemed to me to have come 
when it would be useful to speak out my whole 
mind ; and th^ result was my pamphlet “ England 
and IfelaiMl,” "^hich was written in the winter of 
1867, and published shortly before the coramence- 
ment oi^f^e s^sioh of 1868. * The leading features of 
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the pamphlet were, on the one hand, an argumenlb^b 
show the undesirableness, fof Ireland* as well as for 
England, of separation between the countries, and 
on the other, a proposal for settling the land ques- 
tion by giving to the existing tenants a permanent 
tenure, at a fixed -rent, to be assessed ,after due 
inquiry by the State. 

The pamphlet was not popular, except in Leland, 
as I did not expect it to be.* But,.if no raeasui’e 
short of that which I proposed would do full justice 
to Ireland, or afford a prospect of .qonciliatiRg the 
mass of the Irish people, the' duty of proposing it 
was imperative ; while if, on the other hand, there was 
any intermediate course which had a claim to a trial, 
I well knew that to propose something which would 
be called extreme, was the true way not to Impede 
but to facilitate a more moderj-te experiment. It is 
most improbable that a measur? conceding so much to 
the tenantry as Mr. Gladstpne’s Irish Land Bjll,. 
would have been proposed by a Government, or 
could have been carried through Parliament; unless 

• 

the British publi#had been led to perceive that a 
case might be made, and perhaps a party formed, for 
a measure considerably stronger. It is the chaiactor 
of the British people, or at* least of, the higher and 
middle classes who pass muster for the 'British 
people, that to induce them to approve of any 
change, it is necessary that they shqgld Ipok upon 
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it-sfe a middle course they think every proposal 
extreme and vielent unless they hear of some other 
projjosal going still farther, upon which their anti- 
pathy to extreme views may discharge itself So it 
proved hr ‘the ‘present instance ; my proposal was 
condemned, ljut any scheme for Irish Land reform, 
short of mine, qaiiih tq be thought inoderate by com- 
parison, J may observe that the attacks made on 
my plan usually, gave a, ^erj incorrect idea of its 

nature. It was usually discussed as a proposal that 

* • • 

the State ^ should buy up the land and become the 
universal ‘landlord ; "though in fact it only offered to 
each indivklual landlord tliis as an alternative, if 
he liked better to sell his estate than to retain it on 
"the new conditions ; and I fully anticipated that 
most landlords would continue to j>refer the position 
of landowners to that of Government annuitants, and 
would retain their existing relation to their tenants, 
often on ihorq indulgent terms than the full rents on 
which the compensation to be given them by Govern- 
ment woulct have* been based. This and many other 
explanations I gave in a speech on Ireland, in the 
debate; on Mr, Maguire’s resolution, early in the 
session of 1868. A corrected report of this speech, 
together with iny speeoh on Mr. Fortescue’s Bill, 
has be*en published (not by me, but with my per- 
mission) in Irdahd. 

Ahotlji^r pujilic duty, of »> most serious kind, it 
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was my lot to have to perform, both iti and out' of 
Pai’liament, during, these yeara A* disturbance in 
Jamaica, provoked, in the first instance, by injustice, 
and exaggerated by rage and panic into a pre- 
meditated rebellion, had been the motive or excuse- 
for taking hundreds of innocent lives by military 
violence, or by sentence of what were called courts- 
martial, continuing for weeks after the brief* distnr- 
bance had been put down ^with many added atrocities 
of destruction of property, flogging women as well as 
men, and a general display of the bnutal recklessness 
which usually prevails when nre and sword are let , 
loose. The perpetrators of those deeds were defended 
and applauded in England by the same kind of 
people who had so long upheld negro slavery : and it 
seemed at first as if the British nation was about to_ 
incur the disgrace of letting, pass without even a 
protest, excesses of authority as revolting as any of 
those for which, when perpetrated by tljie ihstruniepts 
of other Governments, Englishmen can hardly find 

terms sufficient to express their abhorrence. After 

• 

•a short time, however, an indignant feeling w'as 
roused : a voluntary Association fomed, itself rmder 
the name of the Jamaica Committee, to- take such 
deliberation and action as jffie case ,might admit of, 
and adhe^ns poured in ffiom all parts of the country. 

1 was abrohd at the time, but 1 serit in my name to 
the Committee as soon ^ I hear^ of ^t, and, .took an 
active part in the proceedings &om the time of my 
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re'ttim. Thete was mucK more at stake than only 
iustice to the NSgioes, imperative as was that con- 
sid^tion. ,The question was, whether the British 
dependencies, ^d eventually, perhaps. Great Britain 
•itself, were* to h6 under the government of law, or of 
military lifienee; whether the lives and persons of 
British subjects are*at ijie mercy of any two or tliree 
officers •howler raw and inexperienced or reckless 
and brutal^ whonq a panic-stricken Governor, or other 
functionary, may assume the right to constitiite into 
a so-called, court •martial. This question could only 
,be decided by an appe^ to the trilmnalH; and such 
an appeal tha Committee determined to make. Their 
determination led to a change in the chairmanship of 
the Comihittee, as the chairman, Mr. Charles Buxton, 
thought it not unjust indeed, but inexpedient, to 
prosecute Governor and his principal sub- 

ordinates in a criminal court; but a numerously 
attgrided general meeting of the Association having 
decided this^point agaiirst him, Mr. Buxton withdrerv 

from the CommitCee, though continuing to. work in- 

« 0 

the cause, and I was, quite unexpectedly on my own 
part, propose^ and elected chairman. It became, in 
consequence, my duty to represent the Committee in 
the House of Commons, sometimes by putting questions 
to the (jroveflament, sometimes as the recipieht of ques- 
tions, more or less provocative^ addressed by individual 
member^ to mypelf ; but especially as speaker in the 
important debate originated in the session of 1866, by 
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Mr. Buxton : and the speech I then delivered is*tliS,t 
which I should probably select a» the best of my 
speeches in Parliament.* For more tlian two years 
we carried on the combat, trying every avenue legally 
open to us, to the Courts of Criminal Justice. A. 
bench of magistrates in one of the most, Tory counties 
in England dismissed our case,: vfe w.ere more success- 
fiil before the magistrates at Bow Street v which 
gave an opportunity to the Lord Chief Justice of" the 
Queen’s Bench, Sir Alexander Cockbum, for deliver- 
ing his celebrated charge, which sQtt'led the . law of 
the question in favour of liberty, as far as «it is in the 
power of a judge’s charge to settle it. , There, how- 
ever, our success ended, for the Old Bailey Grand 
Jury by throwing out our Bill prevented the case 
from coming to trial It was clear that to bring 
English functionaries to the bar of a criminal court 
for abuses of power committed against negroes and 
mulattoes was ‘ not a popular procee^jling with^thje 
English middle classes. We had, however, redeemed, 
so far as lay in us, the character of our country, by 
showing that there was at any rate a body of 
persons determined to use all the means wchich the 
law afforded to obtain justice for the injur^ We 

• Among the most active memberfl of the Committee were Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, M.P., always faithful and energetic in every assertion of 
the principles of liberty ; Mr. Gk>ldwin Smith, Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
Mr. Slack, Mr. Chamerovzow, Mr. Shaen, and Mn Cho8iK>n, the 
Honorazy Seoretazy of the Asaociatioiu * - ^ 
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hdd elidted fixan the hipest criminal judge in the 
nation an authoritative declaration that the law was 
what we maintained it to be ; and we had given an 
emphatic warning to those who might be tempted 
•to similar ^uift* hereafter, that, though they might 
escape the actual sentence of a criminal tribunal, 
they were not safe agam^st being put to some trouble 
and exj^nse in order to avoid it. Colonial governors 
and' other persons in a«itbority, wiU have a consider- 
able motive to stop short of such extremities in 
• • , • 
futiwe. . ^ , , 

. As a matter of curiosity I kept some specimens 
of the akusivfj ^tters, almost all of them anonymous, 
which I received while these proceedings were going 
on. Th'ey*are evidence of the sympathy felt with the 
brutalities in Jamaica by the brutal part of the popu- 
lation at home. They, graduated from coarse jokes, 
verbid and pictorial, up to threats of as^sination. 

! 4hiong othijr^ matterg of importance in which I 
took an active part, but which excited little interest 
in the public, two deserve particular mention. I 
joined with several other independent Liberals in 
defeating an. Extradition Bill introduced at the 
very end of tlje session of 1866; and by which, 
though surrender, avowedly for political offences was 
not autKori^ed, political refugees, • if charged by a 
foreign Government with acts which are necessarily 
incident ta all attempts at insurrection, would have 
been* surrendered to be dealt with by the criminal 
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courts of the Government against which they had 
rebellod ; thus making the British 'Government an. 
accomi^ice m the vengeance of foreigfi despotisms. 
The defcjit of this proposal led tp the appointment 
of a Select Committee (in which I 'ts^as ihcluded), ter 
examine and r^nort on the whole subject of Extra- 
dition Treaties ; and the rc^ealt was, 'th«t in the Ex- 
tradition Act whicli passed through Parliament after 
I l\ad ceased to be a member, oppf.rtunity is given 
to^ any one whose extindition is demanded, of being 
heard before an English court of- justice to prove 
that the offence with which he is charged, is really, 
political The cause of European fveidom'has thus 

been saved from a serious misfbrtime, and our own 

• 

country from a great iniquity. The other’ subject to 
be .mentioned is the fight kept up by a body of 
advjinced Liberals in the session of. 1868, on the 
Bribery Bill of Mr. Disraeli’s, Government, in. which 
I took a very active part ,I had tak/^n counsel jvith 
several of those who had applied their minds most 

carefully to the details of the subject — Mr. W. D. 

• 

Christie, Sergeant Pulling, Mr. Chadwick — ^as well 
as bestowed much thought of my ov^, for the pur-' 
pose of framing such amendments, and ^ditional' 
clauses as might make 'the BiU really effective* 
against the numerous modes of bomlptioh, direct 
and indirect, which might other^e, as there was 
much reason* to fear, (be increased jnstead olf^dimi* 
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nislied by.the*Eeform Ac£ We also armed at en- 
gining oh the ‘Bill, measures for dimirxishing the 
miscliievous^bnrden of what are called the legitimate 
expenses of electioas. Among our many, amend- 
aients, was ‘‘that* of Mr. Fawcett for making the 
returning officer’s expenses a charge on the rates, 
instead of orvthe.candidn^ > another was the pro- 
hibition of paid canvassers, and the limitation of 
paid agents to ouq for* each candidate; a third was 
the extension of the precautions and ])ena.lties 
against • briery,, to municipal elections, which are 
jvell known’to be not oiJy a preparatory school for 
bribeiy jft Pasli^mentary elections, but an habitual 
cover for it. The Conservative Goveniment, how- 
ever, when once they had carried the leading pro- 
vision- of their Bill (for which I voted and spoke), 
the transfer of the jurisdiction in elections fj-om the 
House of Commons to t|;ie Judges, made a detennined 
resifjtance to’ alj pther inij)rovements ; and after ono 
of the most important proposals, that of Mr. Fawcett, 
had actually obtained a majority, they summoned 
the strength of their party and threw out the clause 
in a subfee^u^t stage. ^The Liberal party in the 
House was greatly djshohoured by the conduct of 
’many of its members in 'giving no hdp whatever 
to this attempt to secure the necessary conditions of 
an honest representation of the people. With their 
large jnajeiaty in the House they could have cariied 
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all the amendments, or better ones if they had better 
to propose. But it was late in the •session ; members 
were eager to set about their preparations for the 
impending General Election : and while some (such 
as Sir Robert Anstruther) honoumhly reinained at 
their post, though rival candidates wej’e already c^- 
vassing tlieir constituency, much ,gr;jater number 

t f 

placed their electioneering interests before their 
public duty. Many Liberal^ also looked with in- 
difference on legislation against bribery, thinking 
that it merely diverted public interest from the 
Ballot, wliich they considered, ’very, mistakenly as I 
expect it will turn out, to be a sufficienjt, and,the only, 
remedy. From these causes our fight, though kept 
up with great vigour for several nights, v/as wholly 
unsuccessful, and the practices which we s'Ought to 
render more difficult, prevaffed more widely than 
ever in the first General Election held under the 
new electoral law. 

r . r 

In the general debates on Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill, ray participation was limited' to the one speech 
already mentioned ; but I made the Bill an occasion 
for bringing the two greatest improvements wliich 
remain to be made in Representative Government,- 
formally before the feouse and the nation. One of* 
them was Personal, or, as it is called with equal 
propriety. Proportional Representation, I brought 
this under the consi4eration of the Hoiige,'by an 
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expositoiy and argumentative speech on Mr. Hare’s 
plan; and suba^uentlyJ was active in support of 
th& very imperfect substitute for that pbin, which, 
in §r small number of constituencies, Parliament was 
induced to,ad<f^i;. This poor makeshift had scarcely 
any recommendation, except that it was a partial 
recognition .0^ the* evil which it did so little to 
remedy^ , As such, Tiowever, it wjis attacked by the 
same fallacies, and rtjg^uired to be defended on the 
same principles, as a really good measure ; and its 
adojftion in a few Pai’liameutary eh^ctions, as well 
as the si’bgequent irftisjduction of what is called the 
’Cumulative Vote in the elections for the London 
Scliool Board, nave had the good effect of converting 
the equal, claim of all electors to a proportional share 
in the •representation, from a subject of merely 
speculative discussion, into a question of practical 
politics, much sooner than would otherwise have 
been .the case. 

'this assertion* of my opinions on Personal Repre- 
sentation cahnot be credited with any considerable 
Or visible amount of practical result. It was other- 
wise with the other motion wliich I made in the 
form of* all amendraenf to the lleform Bill, and 
which was by far tKe mpst important, perhaps the 
only really important, pfiblic service I performed in 
the capacity of a» member of Parliament : a motion 
to strike out the wflrds which were understood to 
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limit the electoral franchise to males, and theiahy 
to admit to the suffrage all womeB*who, as house- 
holders or otherv(^e, possessed the qualification re- 
quired of male electors. For women not to make 
their claim to the silfiBage, at the •tune* when the. 
elective franchise was being largely extended, would 
have been to abjure the^ claim" ^together ; and a 
movement on the subject was begun in ISOfi, when 
1 presented a petition for the* suffrage, signed by a 
considerable number of distinguished women. But 
it was as yet uncertain whether th^ proposal, would 
obtain more than a few stray votes in • the House. : 
and when, after a debate in which the, speakers on 
the contrary side were conspicuous by their feeble- 
ness, the votes recorded in favour of the motion' 
amounted to 73 — made up by pairs and tellera to 
above 80 — the surprise was general, and the en-’ 
couragement great ; the greater, too, because one of 
those who voted for the motion was Mr. Bright, 
fact which could only be attributed to the im- 
pression made on him by the -debate, as he had pre- 
viously made no secret of his non-concurrence in th^ 
proposal. * * * * . * 

I believe I have mentioned all that is worth 

remembering of my ^fiaceedings in the House. But 
their enumeration, even if complete,, would give but 
an inadequate ideq ,of my occupations during, .that 
period, and especially of the tihie taken up by cor- 
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it 

ro^pwidence.. For many ’years before my election tc 

Parliament, I hoiJ been eontinually receiving letters 

fi'dlu strangers, mostly addressed to me as a writer 

on '^lulosoptTy, and either pro])ouuding ditliculties or 

communinai-in^ tl^oughts on subjc^cts connected with 

logic or ]M,>litipl economy. In common, I suppose, 

with all who ^are ‘ k»no\vii jis political economists, I 

was a r^cipic'ut of all the shallow theories sind 

al)sui-d prop’osaJs by.wliicli people me perpetually 

endeavouring to show the w'ay to universal wealth 

und.haTJpiness by some ailfiil reoxgani/.ation of the 

eurroncy. ’When ihoic were signs of sufficient in- 

'tel]igonc(^ in the writers to make it worth while 
T " y 

attempting to put them right, I took the trouble to 
point out, their eiTors, mitil the growtli of my cor- 
respondence made it necessjiry to dismiss such per- 
sons with veiy brief answers. Many, howx'ver, of 
tlie communications I received were more w'orthy of 
attention than these, and in some, over-sights of 
detail w'erc pointed out in my writings, which I was 
thus enabled *to correct. Correspondence of this sort 
ivaturally multiplied with the multiplication of the 
subjects .on which I wrote, esjxeciaUy those of a 
metaphysical cliaractcr. Ilut whexi I became a member 
, of Parliament, 1 began to. receive letters on private 
grievanoiis and on evei^ imaginable subject that 
related to any kind of public affairs, however remote 
from my knowledge *or pursuits. It was not my 
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constituents in Westminstfcr who laid, this burden 
on me ; they kept with remarkab]e fidelity to the 
understanding on which I had consented to seiVe. 

I received, indeed, now and then an appiicutiou ibmi 
some ingenuous youth to procure him a small 
Government appointment ; but these .were few, and 
how simple and ignorant the writers wgre, was shown 
by the fact that the applications came in about 
equally whichever party wq^ in power. My. in- 
variable answer was, that it was contmry to tlie 
principles on which I was elected to ask favours of 
any Government. But, on 'the whole, ‘Jiardly any 
part of the country gave me loss trouble than m/ 
own constituents. The general iTiass of corre- 
spondence, however, swelled into an /'ppressiw 

burden, * * * * 

* * * * * * • 

* * * * * -f ' * 

****** 

i \ 

While I remained in Parliament my work as an 
author was unavoidably limited to the recess. During 
that time I wrote (besides the pamplilet on Ireland, 
already mentioned), the Essay on Plato, published in 
the Edhiburgh lleview, aiid reprinted in the third 
volume of “ Dissertations^and ’Discussions and the^ 

address which, conformabljsto custom, dekvered to 
the University of St. Andrew’s, whose students had 
done me the honour of electing me to -the ofiice of 
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ITec^or. In ‘ this Discourse I gave expression to 
many thoughts tuid opintens which had been accuitni- 
lating in me through life, respecting the various 
studies wliich^ belong to a liberal education, their 

•uses and itjfluences, and the mode in which they 

should bo. pra-sued to render their influences most 

beneficial. »T'he positi,>ji taken up, vindicating the 

high educational value alike of the old classic and 

the new scientific, studies, on even stronger gr<tlinds 

than are urged by most of their advocates, and 
. * “* * 
insistikg that it is only the stupid ixofllciency of the 

_ 1 usual teaching which niakes those studios be regarded 
as oompetitoi'S instead of allies, was, I think, c-alcu- * 
lated, not only to aid and stimiilate the improve- 
ment wdih-h has happily commenced in the national 
institu£ions for higher education, but todifluse juster 
ideas than we often find, even in highly educated men, 
on the conditions of the highest mental cultivation. 

Puring this^ period also I ’commenced (and com- 
jdeted soon after I had left Parliament) the per- 
formance of a duty to philosoj»hy and t(j the memory 
of my father, by preparing and publishing an edition 
of the ? Aiia^ysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind,” with notes bringing up the doctrines of that 
admirable book to the latest improvements in science 
and in ’speculation. Tins was a joint imdei“taking : 
the psychological notes being fiimished in about 
equal ‘prpportioRs by Mr. Baiji and myself, while Mr. 
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G-rote supplied some voluable contributions on pcti.nts 
in the history of pliilosophy incidentally raised, and 
Dr. Andrew Findlater supplied tlie deficiencies ‘in 
the book which had been occasioned by the liuperiect 
philological knowledge of the time wlft^u it was, 
writtea Having been originally publifshed at a time 
when the current of metaphysTical s{'c‘/'ula.tion ran 
in a quite opposite direction to the psycbelogy of 
Expfiiionce and Association, the “Analysis” hixd 'not 
obtained the amount of immediate success whicli it 
deserved, though it had made a dee]) impiession on 
many individuid minds, and hiul largely emteibuted, 

• 

• through those muids, to create that ^mpre favourable 
atmosphere for the Association Psychology of which 
we now have the benefit. Admirably adiq)ted for a 
class-book of the Experience Metaphysics,* it . only 
required to be enriched, and in some cases corrected, 
by the results of more recent labours in the same 
school of thmight, to stand, ^as it now does, in' coirf- 
pany with Mr. Bjiin’s treatises, at the head of the 
systematic works on Analytic Psychology. 

In the autumn of 1868 the Parliament which, 
passed the Ileform Act was dissolveij, and at the 
new election for Westminster I was thrown out ; 
not to my surprise, nor, ■! believe, to that of my ' 
principal supporters, thouj^u in tire few days pre- 
ceding the election they had becoihe more sanguine 
than before. That I should not havp been .elected at 
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ali would not have recmb-ed tmy explanation ; vhat 
excites curiosify is that I aliould have heen eleote-tl the 
iir^^t tinit^ or, having hei^n elected tlien, should have 
been defeated afterwards. But the etforts ui;ule to 
deftiat me weirt fai’ greater on the second fM^easion 
than on tjie ^Irst For one thing, the Tory Govern- 
nient was st.nihgh'yg for existence, and sueces.s in 
Tiny co»i»est.. was of. more inijK>rtanco to thi'in. Then, 
too, all |^(‘)"soin i>f Tf/iy feelings were far more em- 
bitten.'d against me individually than on the previous 

oceasi,)!! ; maiwwwho h:ul at first heen either favour- 

* *” « 

able or itidiirenmt, were vehcuu'uily o])]jos(;d to niy 
re-election, •p's 1 had shown in my political wTitings 
that I was aware of the weak jioints in deinoci’atic 
opinions* some Con.servat iviis, it seems, had not biieii 
without hopes of finding me an opponent of demo- 
cracy : as I was alile to see- the Conservative aide 
of the question, they pi'esumcd that, like them, I 
•cu'ild not see^atiy othe;- side. ’ Yet if they had really 
read my writings, they would have known that after 
giving full weight to all that ajipeared to me well 
grounded in the arguments against democracy, I 
unhesitatmgJy decided, in its favour, while recom- 
mending that, it should be accompanied by such 
institutions as were cons’istent vifith its principle and 

* . • s' 

calculated to ward off its inconveniences : one of the 
chief of ^ese remedies being Proportional Tlepre- 
sentafioD, on which scarcely #an*y of the Conservatives 
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gave me any support. Some Tory expectatioRS 
appear to have been founded on the 'approbation I 
had expressed of plural voting, imder certain con-, 
ditions : and it has been surmised that the suggestion 
of this sort made in one of tlie resolutiitos which 
Mr, Disraeli introduced into the Houses preparatory 
to his Reform Bill (a suggestipv which voe'eting with 
no favour he did not press), may have ^been occa- 
sioned by what I had written o^i the .point • but if 
so, it was forgotten that I had made it an express 
condition that the privilege of a plurality of votes 
should be annexed to education,' not to property, and 
even so, had approved of it only on supp'^sition 
of universal sufirage. How utterly inadmissible such 
plural voting would be under the suffrage given by 
the present Reform Act, is proved, to any who could 
otherwise doubt it, by the very small weight which 
the working classes are found to possess in elections, 
even under the law which gjves no more votes to 
any one elector than to any other. 

While I thus was far more obnoxious to the Tory 
interest, and to many Conservative Liberals than I 
had formerly been, the course I pursued in Par- 
liament had by no means been such as to make 
Liberals generally at all enthusiastic in my support. 
It has already been mentioiied, how large a pro- 
portion of my prominent appearances had beeu • on 
questions on which I differed 'Irom, most . of the 
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Liberal party, or about which they cared little, and 
how few occasioifs there had been on which the line 

• t 

I tjipk was Bijch as could lead them to attach any 
great value topic as an organ, of their opinions. I 
•had moreover done things which had excited, in many 
minds, a perfeonal prejudice against me. Many 
. were offendwf by \^iai»they called the j>ersecution 
of Mr. Kyre.: and still greater offence was faken at 
my sendi]^ a •ou.hscn'ption to the ele(!tion expenses 
of Mr. ' Bradlangh. Having refused to be at any 
exjiense for my .(*wn election, and having had all its 
^ expenses defrayed by "others, I felt under a peculiar 
obligat/vju to subscribe in my turn where funds were 
deficient for candidates whose election was desirable. 
I accordingly sent subscriptions to nearly all the 
yvorking class candidates, and among others to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He hMthe.suj>port of the working classes ; 
having heard him speak, I knew him to be a man of 
ability, and he had provQi that he was the reveise of a 
demagogue, by placing himself in strong opposition 
to the prevailing opinion 'of the democratic party on 
two such important subjects as Malthusianism and 
Personal Rejjresentation. Men of this sort, who, 
while sharing tlje democmtic feelings of the working 
classes, judged political questions for themselves, and 
had courage to 'assert 'their individual convictions 
against popular oj^position, were needed, as i€ seemed 
to Parliament, and I did not think that Mr. 
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Bradlaugh's anti-religious opinions (even though *he . 

1 r 

had been intemperate in the expression of them) ought 
to exclude him. In subscribing, howevci^io his elec- 
tion, I did what would have been highly iujprudent 
if I had been at liberty to consider only interests 
of ray own re-election; and, as might' be* expected, 
the utmost possible use, bol'li. f'ir ‘ana unfair, was 
made of this act of mine to stir up the electors of 
Westminster against me. To* theac ‘vario iS causes, 
combined with an unscrupulous use of the usr.al 
pecuniaTy and other influences on ‘the side of my 
Tory competitor, while none were used on my side, it 
is to be ascribed that I failed ai my s'^cond election 
after'having succeeded at the first. No sooner was 
the result of the election known than I received 
three or four invitations to become a candidate for’ 
other constituencies, chiefly 'counties; .but even if 
success could have been expected, and this without 
expense, I was not disposed lo deny *'yyself the relief 
of returning to private life. I had no .-xiuse to feel 
humiliated at ray rejection by the electors ; and if I 
had, the feeling would have been far outweighed 
by the numerous expressions of re^Tet .which I 
received from aU sorts of persons and*places, and in a 
most marked d^ee from ^ those membere.of the 
Liberal party in Parliament, with whom I had been 
accustomed to act . • ^ I 

Since that time little has occurred which there. is* 
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n^ed to commemorate in this place. I returned to 
xny old pursuit' and to’the enjoyment of a country 
life in the sguth of Europe, altenuiting twice a year 
with a residence of some few weeks or months in the 
neighboumood *of London. I have written various 
articles in periodicals (chiefly in my friend Mr 
Morley’s I^ttiightly»^eview), have made a small 
numbc'T* of .speeches on public occasions, have pub- 
lished “S\\bjection of Womeni” written some 
years 'l>eforP, with some additions 

and have commenced the prepfiratioh of 
matter M’ future books, of wliich it will bo time to 
spetik* more-pLaiticolarly if. I live to finish them. 
Here therefore, for the present, this memoir may 
closa 


THE END. 
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4^1iltou‘8 Poems, 16 

Mind, plulosophy of, 68, 273, 
Mingault, 11 

Minorities, representation of, 258 
Mitford’s ** Greece,” read by the 
Author, 12 ; reviewed by Grote, 96 
Modulation of the voice, 23 
Molcsworth, Sir William, in Parlia- 
ment, 104; iiitlucnce with, 197 
establishes the Ijondon am 
Wenlminsicr Jtciiew, 199,207 
Monarcliy, 107, 177 
MoLn;y, 28. 121, 182 
Moiitaubun, 57 

Monthly Repository, the Author s 
articles in the, 197 
Montpellier, 57, 250 
Moore, the poet, 112 
Moral authority, 107, 213 
Moral Sciences, 161, 245 
Morality, its relations to the two 
schools of philosophy, 225, 273 
Morley, Mr., 313 

Morning Chronicle, articles in the, 
by the Author, 88, 235 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical HiVory, 8 
Motives, true theory of, 169 
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Mozart, 141 

Municipal ijovernment for London, 
urged by the Author in Parlia- 
ment, 286 

Murray refuses to publish the Author’s 
work on Logic, 223 
Music, effect of, on the Author, 144 
Mystic, 174 

N 'ATIONAL debt, 288 
National Education, 257 
Natural Method, 65. See Kinds. 
Natural Religion, 69 
Necessity, a misleading word, 169 
Negroes, how treated in Jamaica, 297 
Neutral vessels, the Author’s Speech 
0^ 286 

Newij ’ton Green, 6, 184 
Non-?.itervention, the Author’s essay 
da, 261 

Northwatcr Bridge, 2 
Notes on the Newspapers, by the 
Author, 197 

O DGER, MR, 284 

Odicial life, the Author's, 81,249 
Operatic music, 145 . 

Orators of antiquity, studied, 11, 20, 
72 

Organon, read, 17 

Owenites, their Co-operation Society, 
123 ; opinions of the, 167, 172 
Oxford, deUters from, 126 

P ALEK, attack on, by Professor 
Sedgwick, 200 

Palmerston, Lord, conduct of, 249, 261 
Pamphlets by the Author, on Reform, 
256, 283 ; on Ireland, 293 
Pandects, 64 

Paoli, the j^orsican patriot, 8 
Pai*ker,/Ir., publishes the Author’s 
Sy*' em of Logic, 223 


I Parliament, the Author^a Election 
to, 279 ‘ ^ 

* Parliamentary History and Review,” 
118 

Parliamentary Reform, the A^'thor’s 
pamphlet on, 256 
Pascal, 117 

Pau, 57 ' ■ 

Peel, 99 

Pericles, igiagiilary case of, 72 
P'^riods, three, in the Author’s mental 
hijjy,ry, 64, 133, 230 
Perry? Mr.. 89 

Perfi^f.nal Ilcpr^?sentati jn, Mr. Hare's 
sysLuiit ‘..',^.^M^jr-advocaird b'* the 
A 'thor, 2n7. >jii ‘ disliked by 
spurjwus democrats, 31 
* 1 . stalozzi, » 

'%ili »y, Wendell, t’'e orator of, the 
AV,oliliopists, 268 • 

Philosoimtit, y'C 
Philosophical Necessity, 168 
Philosophical Radicalism, 94, 98, IQp, 
200, 287 

Philosophic Positive, 209. 277 
Philosophy. See Analysis, Hamilton, 
^aqd Logic 

Physiclu v^ucation of the Author, 35, 
67 

Pj ito’s dialogues, begun by ‘J;be ' 
Author. their good inJufence 

Oi. culture, 21, 47, 66, 

113; liis writings on, 198, 306 
Plurality of votes, advocated by tlie 
Author, 257 ; mistake of Tories as 
to, 310. See Hare 

Plutarch, Langhome’i. kanslation 
' of, 7 

Poetry, earl;- readings in, 16 ; under- 
j« ^ viilul.i(^ of, 112: later apprecia-* 
tion of, ^46, article cu the theory 
' of, 197 

Political Economy, 120, < 130, 234 
244. 279 ; 

Poor Law, ?93, 236- 
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Popi^ K), 14* ]1S^ * 

Population* voluntary restraint of» 
105, 281, 811 *• 

Positivism, 200, 277 
Potter, Mr.JT. B,, ^88 
Praed, 126 * 

Prescott, Grotcjjs partner, 120 
Triests, evil influence of? 43, 107,212 
Priestley's cditioirof Hartley, 128 
Primogeniture %tU&ed, Jiy Austin, 
96; by the Adhor,.231 * 
Production of Wealth, lan^of the, 
fii^t disfAgujshcd from inose of 
llistribul\jj^ in tjie Authol^a Po- 
-*liti«a^Kcon; 

Profits, llic^y ^ 

Prop^giaidism, uiiliKrian,^ii the Au^ 
thor*s*youtb, 102^* ^ 

Paoperty, cqui/uble distrilmi on 
• 230 . ^ ‘ 

Propositions, 122, li-#* 

Protestantism, 48, l05 
JProven^al, M., his lectures on zoo- 
logy* 57 • 

Pulling, Sergeant, 300 
.Punishable Acts, 65 
Pyrenees, 57, 147 


a UA'KERS, hislc-iMof the, nVd in 
• boyhood, 8.^ \ J 
QvarUrlif Jteviei^, 


Mill, 96 
(Queen’s Square, 55 I 


Reformatiou, 43, IGt 
Reid, 69; 272 

Religiou, the Author’s, 88, 70, 261 
Representation, Personal, 258, 2S6, 
802, 811 

Representative Government, the Au- 
thor's work on, 264 
Restincliere, 57 
Revelation, 39 

Rhetoric, Aristotle's, carefully stu- 
died in boyhood, 11 
Ricardo, David, Jumos Mill’s dearest 
friend, 27, 54, 72. 90, 99 
Robertson, 206 

Robertson, the historian, read, 7 
Robinson Crusoe, the Author's fa- 
' vourite book during childhood, 9 
Roebuck, John Arthur, the /uthor's 
intimacy with, 81 ; writes for 
the JVa^tinimtter JtmeWtydJ; a 
member of the second Utifitarian 
Society, 121; a founder of the 
Debating Society, 123-5-8; his 
discussion with the Author on 
poetry and ilic emotions, 150 ; his 
services in Parliament, 195 
Rollin's Ancient History, 7 
Roman History, early studies in, 7, 12 
Romilly, Lord, 77, 103, 118, 126 8, 

m 

Russell, Lord, Government of, 289, 
293 

Rutty’s History of the Quakers, 8 


R adicalism. 94 , 98 

RadicBls/CfsT^? l-S, 287, 30t) . 
Reasoning, treatmcnl^ of, in. th;; Au- 
thor's System ot^^^S^io, J60, 
180, 909 . . 

•Reciprocity principle, 119 
Reformr256, 264, 802 1 
IJefornl Bill. 25-7, 285 
, Heforq Lc^gke, 290 » 


S ABiEAN THEORY, 40 
St. Loup, 57 
St. Pons, 67 
Saint Simon, 61, 165 
St. Simonian School, 1 63, 2 47 
Sartor Resartus, Carlyle’s best work, 
175 

Say, M., the Author's v isits to, 60 
Schiller, 156 

ooience, method of, 169. Logie ^ 
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Scott, Sir 16, 131, 147 

Sectarianisnl, 114 

Sedgwick’s Discourse, criticized, 200 
Sentimentality, 111 
Sewell’s History of the Quakers, 8 
Shakspeare, 16 
Sbee, Sergeant, 128 
Shelley, 186 
Sicily visited, 249 
Slavery quarrel in America, 260 
Smith, Adam, 28 
Socialism, 163, 231, 256 
Social Science, Comte on, 210 
Societies, Co-operative, 234 
Society, Continental, 58, 177, 227 ; 
Debating, 126 ; English, 227, 238 ; 
Owfinian, 123; Utilitarian, 79 
Socratei 5, 21, 47. 113 
Socratierf viri, 47 
Southc'ii, Mr. Henry, 91<, 120 
Southey’s Book of the Chur(;li, 96 
Speeches in Parliament, 288-9. 293- 
7-8, 302-3 

Spenser’s Fairic Queene, 16 
Spirit of the Age, the Author’s articles 
on the, 173 

Stanley, Lord, otfers the Author a 
scat on the Indian Council, 249 
Statistics, method of, 210 
Sterling, John, joins the Debating 
Society, 128; his friendship with 
the Author, 6ne qualities, and 
early death, 154; writes for the 
Westminster Review, 206 
Sit wart, Dugald, 69, 181 
Stoicism of James Mill, 47 
Strutt (Lord Belper), 77, 103, 118 
194 • 

Stuart, Sir John and Lady Jane, 2 
Stupidity of the Conservatives, 289 
Subjection of Women, the Author's 
work on the, 244, 265, 313 
Suez Canal, ^^^sed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, 2r.’'» 0 

Suffrage,^' itension of the, to the 


working classes,'^ 289 ; clai!h^'$ by 
the Author for women, 304 
Stindays, how'passed, 84 ^ 

I Surrey llUls, Mr. Beutham’s house In 
the, 55 

Switzerland visited, 84 
Syllogism, true theory *of the, first 
explained by the Author, 180 

m 

1 "BAIT’S MAGAZjJNE, articles in, 
0182 • 

Taylor„**ivfr. 185, 229 
Tay lor, ( Miss, 229, 251, iJ'63 
Telliiv)|^sontcncea> 129y*‘' 

Temperance, Ahies^ r 'ill on, -If • 8 
Tlieor);‘!nrorrcoJ-j,^tliitj;m (»f, 32 
‘ Jhirlwall, ''ishori, the best *s{x;aker 
♦ yen, heard ^y the Author, 125 
*■ *‘«7t.YrMnc Articles, ]’ii3 * 

Thomp? n. < General, and the West-^ 
ininsfTr /ivj/f’ic, 130, 199 
Thompson, Mr. William, 125 
Thomson, Charles Poulctt (Lord* 
Sydenham), 126 

Thomson, Dr., his “ Chemisti j,'* useful 
to the Author, 17, 160 
Thomscr/s “ Winter,” 15 
Threadneeuio Street, Mr, Grote’s 
house in, 120 

ToccOlevillc, de, the Author’^: 
ubligaliouf, Jo 1 'a “ Democracy in 
Amt/^gjj^i-^l • 

Tookc, Mr., 

Tooke, William Eyton, intimacy with, 
81, 97, 103, 152 

Tories, 215, 289, 309.; mistake the 
Author’s views ,310 ; stupidity of 
the, 289 ' " 

Torrens, Colon4\, 87 
T6u!:ase,V/ ■‘* 

Tragedies, wriUen . by thtf’ Author 
when a child, 15 

"Traite de Li^gislatiou,” Luirtont’s 
redaction of, frc.n Bentham, of 
great use to the Auflicr^ 64- 
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new8pa|T«*, the, contains the 
, Author’s first published writings, 
87 •• 

Turgot’s Life, by Coudorcet, 113 
Twgxldale, Marqui^of, 3 
Tyrol visiteS, 84 


C NBELTEVETffi,.43 

Utililariiins, source cTf tjje word, 
79,Sooi'‘ty 79, 120 ;^)pifli!)ns 
of, KKi-aOl A 


ihe 

Aiithoj^ 

VillHije €o!iimuijity4M)f ^r;irn‘mte|^ 

25(1 • . ; v\ . /V 

ViJlicr."), lIyilc,*CI)arIfs mi 
77, 125-0.8 
Voltaire, S?', 117, 

Votij, Cumulative, in School Board 
A elections, 303 


W AKEFIELD, 216 
Wallace, Mr., 18 
Walpole, Mr., 291 ' 

Warburtoii, lOJ? 

Warren.* Mr., 256 \ 

Watson’s Philip 
Wealth, Productu;^ 
of. 246 

Vyeber’s Oberon, 141 ^ 

We»f,nnnsipr Review, 91, 129, 199, 
220. 271iS 


Whately, Archbishop, Ijbgic of, 122, 
ISl, 223 ^ 

Whcwell’s “ Itiductivc Sciences,” 208, 
223-4 

Wliig party, exposure of, by James 
Mill, 94; swamp the Radicals, 
196; will not legislate against 
corrupt practices, 301 
Wilberforce, Bishop, 126 
Wickliffc, assumed signature of, 88 
Wife, the Author’s, first marriage of, 
185, 229; second marriage of, 
2*^1 0; rare and noble qualities of, 
186; value of her friendship and 
assistance, ]8S, 211; her death 
an inexpressible loss, 241, 250 
^Vill, true theory of tlie, 169 / 

^ Women, disabilities of, 104, l'l7, 304. 

See Subjection. 1 

Wordsworth, peculiar iniluencAof his 
poetry on the Author, and conse- 
quent discussion with Roebuck, 
U6— 150 

Working classes, 245, 289 

X ENOPHON. 5. 11 ; value of his 
Memorabilia to the Aullior, 47 


MOUTHFUL propagandisiii, 79, 
. 102 


Z OOLOGY, lectures of M. Provencal 
on. 57 









